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PREFACE 

A new * outline ' of modern European History 
c an be justified only if it attacks the subject from 
a new angle and with a distinctive purpose. It 
is hoped that this little book fulfils tliat condition. It 
owes its existence to a course of lectures delivered 
in the winter of 1931-2 at Gresliam College, under tlio 
auspices of tlie University of London. The lec- 
tures were mostly delivered extempore or from rough 
notes, and no attempt has been made verbally to re- 
produce them. But the fact that this book is based 
upon them explains its form and to some extent its 
contents. The audience at Ciresham C ollege was an 
exceptional one, consisting entirel\’ of adults pio- 
fessional and business men and women, with a large 
sprinkling of teachers. In addressing it I was constantly 
asking myself this question : ‘ What does the average 

citizen want to know about European history ? My 
answer was ; ‘ He wants to know only so much as will 
enable him to understand the complex problems pre- 
sented by the Europe of to-day.’ lhat answer supplies 
the key to the method adopted in this book. The book 
is not a summary, but an outline, and I have tried to 
include in that outline only such facts as are essential 

for the purpose I have indicated. 

I am encouraged to publish it, partly because those 

to whom the lectures were addressed appeared to find 
in them something which they could not find elsewheie , 
partly (to be perfectly frank) because, though the 
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subjects here treated formed part of my Oxford teaching 
for many years, I found myself impelled, by the stimu- 
lating character of my audience at Gresham College, 
to put more and more work into the preparation of 
tlie lectures. The fruits of that work I wished to 
garner, and they will, I hope, be evident to discerning 
readers. 

I have anotlier reason — I hope that this book will 
be found well adapted for use in Schools and Universities, 
by all who are beginning the study of European History. 
It is not, of course, intended for children ; but the j 
serious study of History should, in my judgement, begin l 
only with adolescence. _ Picturesque historical stories,! 
names, and dates (especially embodied in rhymes),! 
graphic geography, biographies of famous men and ' 
women — these are the appropriate lessons for the 
average child. The scientific study of History should 
be reserved for the adolescent. And my experience — a 
lengthening one — teaches me that there is no need at 
all to ‘write down’ to the adolescent, provided the 
arrangement is clear. What is good enough for adults is 
good enough for them. This little book, then, is addressed 
to beginners of all ages, from fifteen to fifty. 

For reasons, scientific and utilitarian, the book is 
divided into three parts, ^ so arranged that it may form 
the basis either of a three terms’ or a three years’ course. 
In the latter case, use must be made of the hints for 
further reading, appended to each chapter or group of 
chapters. In order to compensate for the compression 
especially noticeable in Part III., I have ventured to 

give detailed reference to other books where I have treated 
the topics in greater detail. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor A. J. Grant for 

» These Parts may, should the book be fouad acceptable to students 
and teachers, be published separately. 


careful correction of the proofs of Part I., and to Sir 
Richard Lodge for a similar service performed by liiin in 
respect of Part II. Both those eminent historians made 
a number of valuable suggestions which I have, for the 
most part, followed, but neither is in any clegret' re- 
sponsible for my persistence in errors oi opinion or fact. 
To other writers my heavy obligations are. I trust, in 
every case acknowledged eitlier in (tlie \'ery few) foot- 
notes, or in the lists of books. 


November 193:? 


j. A. K. .MAUKIOTT 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN EUROPE, 1453 to 1932 


PART I 

CHAPTER I 
IXTKOIHT'TIUN 

THE DAWN OF THE MODERN ERA 

Some Outstanding Dates 

1436. Invention of Printing. 

1453. Turks capture Constantinople. 

1453. End of Hundred Years’ War. 

1464. Cosmo di Medici founds Platonic Academy at I'lorencc 

1492. Columbus discovers the West Indies. 

1492. Spaniards capture Granada. 

1493. Bull of Pope Alexander YI. 

1494. Italian expedition of Charles VIII. 

1496. Colet {1466-1519) lectures at Oxford. 

^497* John Cabot discovers Newfoundland, etc. 

1498. Vasco da Gama discovers Cape Route to India. 

1516. Dean Colet founds St. Paul's School. 

1516. Erasmus (1466—1536) publishes his edition of the Neiv 1 estament. 

1516. Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) publishes Utopia. 

1517. Luther’s Theses at Wittenberg (see also Chap. VI). 

1565. Revolt of the Netherlands (see also Chap. IX). 

1577-80. Drake sails round the world. 

W HAT does the average reader want to know about 

European history ? What should an intelligent 
examiner require of an examinee ? 1 he adult 

reader does not want to follow — the young student should 

not be expected to learn — the tortuous details 
SCOPE OF THE of a diplomacy barren of permanent results ; 

nor the details of military campaigns ; nor the 

ramifications of dynastic relationships. Not that these things 
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are devoid of historical significance. On the contrary, only 
the ill-informed sneer at what is contemptuously described 
as * drum and trumpet history/ or underrate the significance 
of the work of ‘ diplomacy/ or ignore the reaction of personal 
and family affections, or the reverse, upon the course of 
politics. War has played an immensely important part in 
moulding the history of States, in determining the destinies 
of mankind. So, also, have the ambitions, the passions, and 
even the caprices of kings, and queens, and statesmen. So 
also has the conduct of diplomacy. Even an historical 
outline must, accordingly, register the results of diplomacy 
and wars. The detailed study of tactics and strategy is, 
however, the appropriate business of the specialized military 
historian. Similarly, diplomatic negotiations, though a 
proper object of research for the specialist, are practically 
important only in so far as they produced definite results 
which can be recorded and registered. 

The main purpose, then, of this book is to explain how 
the Europe of to-day has come into existence, Europe now 
consists of some thirty-five political units — independent 
States — some large, some small, but each under a Government 
of its own. It is not important, for example, to know 
why Monaco, now mentioned for the first and last time 
in this narrative, or San Marino, or even Lichtenstein, has 
survived as a ‘ State.' But it is evidently important to 
have this information about the Papal State, the Vatican, 
though the jurisdiction of the Pope, as a Temporal Sovereign, 
now extends only to 109 acres. It is still more important to 
know why Italy came into existence as a united kingdom 
so late as 1871, while France and Spain attained the same 
goal in the sixteenth century, and England in the eleventh ? 
Similarly, though the political status of Lichtenstein, or 
even of Luxembourg, is not a matter of great significance, it 
IS vitally important to know why the unification of the German 
people, like that of the Italians, was delayed till near the end 
of the nineteenth century. Again, why does Switzerland 
exist at all— in defiance it would seem of every political 
canon of ethnography and geography, in spite of differences 
among her people, of race, religion, and language ? Why 
do Holland and Belgium form two separate States in spite 
of many things which might have drawn them together ? 


TUK PAWN OV Till-: Mt^ni-K'N I'K A ^ 

Win- arc there six separate States in the Balkan ivniinula ? 
Or three kingdoms in Seandina\'ia ? I'wentN' \ears ago, 
the catalogue of hiiropean States contained t \vent\-'^e\'en 
items. A centurx' and a half ago there were more tiian 
three hundred States in Germanx' alone. 

1 ho political process of modern i{uro[>e might therefore 
be described as one o{ integration and disintegration ; aiul 
both processes, curiouslx- enough, ha\e In'en to a gia-at 
extent dominated by the same force -that of Ndh'onii/ify. 
What precisely ‘ Xalionalil\- ‘ means is a (piestion which, 
though important, must be pttstponeil. It is, howexer, 
unquestionable that it has operated, now to iuing togetlier 
under a single Government States that were at one time 
divided and independent, as in the recent cases of Germany 
and Italy : now to break up States which were formerly one, 
such as the Hapsburg or the Ottoman Bmpire, into several 
independent States. 

Ihis book will not attempt to survey the whole of 
European history. It is concerned onl\' with ftnnh'rn J’Zurope. 
Ihe division of history into ancient, medieval, and modern, 
is manifestly artificial — the dividing lines are necessarily 
blurred, but the device has the sanctit>n of long usage, and, 
what is more important, of practical convenience. Vet the 
delimitation of the dividing lines is not easy- 

What, then, is the scientific and appropriate starting- 
point for a history of Modern Europe ? \^Exare unanimity 
hi^grians-iiave agreed that the modern era opens in the 
fift eent h .century. If unwisely pressed for a precise date, 
they in dicaAe, though reluctantly, the year 1453. 

The fifteenth century does unquestionaoiy mark a new 
historical era. All periods are, indeed, ' transitional ’ ; but 

some seem more definitely than others to 
mark a change from an older state of things to 
a new. Ampng such periods, the ‘ fifteenth century ' stands 
out pre-eminent. But we must not define that or any 
other historical ‘ century ' too narrowly. ‘ Nature,’ as 
Mr. Balfour once wittily remarked, ' does not exhibit her 
uniformity by any pedantic adherence to the decimal system.’ 
So we^must elongate our ‘ century ’ sufficiently to include 
in it the work not only of Dante 41265-1321) and Petrarch 
(1304-1374), but that of Copernicus,. Galileo,, and Newton; 
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not only the historic voyages of Columbus (1492), Jo^n 
Cabot '(i 497 )/ and Vasco da Gama (149S), but those of 
Drake (1577) and the other Elizabethan sea-dogs. 

These names irresistibly suggest that if the shape and 
form of the world itself were not actually undergoing 
transformation, man’s outlook upon it was changing.^ To 
this period, accordingly, historians have attached a con- 
venient label. They call it the ' Age of the Renaissance.’' 
The term ‘ Renaissance ’ has been employed to denote, on 
the one hand, a period or stage in historical evolution, on 
the other a phase or movement in the development of human 
thought. In truth it may legitimately mean many different 
things to different minds. But though there is diversity of 
manifestation, there is an underlying unity of spirit, and it 
is this that we must endeavour to discern. To describe the 
Renaissance as the ' new birth of learning * is to concentrate 
attention on an exceedingly important but still partial 
aspect of the whole movement. To regard it as marking 
the ' new birth of modern nationalities * is to recall another 


very important aspect of the general movement. We may 
^ think of it again — quite legitimately — as the ‘ birth of 
/ art ’ — of art in its many manifestations, plastic, architectural, 
V and pictorial. We may apply the term to the new birth 
of geographical discovery or of mechanical invention. All 
these things are chronologically coincident, and the co- 
incidence points unmistakably to a common impulse, if 
not a common origin. Can we discover it ? Summarily 
one may say that the Rena issance meant the opening of 


a new heaven and a new earth. And this is true, both literally 
and metaphorically. The great scientific work of the 



astronomers, of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, of Kepler 
and Galileo, is clearly complementary to the terrestrial 
discoveries of Christopher Columbus and Bartholomew 
Diaz, of Vasco da Gama, and the Cabots. 


But more than this. The Renaissance meant the opening 
of a new heaven on earth. It recalled the gaze of man 
from the exclusive contemplation of the life beyond the 
grave to the manifold beauties and infinite possibilities of the 
life on earth. The movement has in this aspect been 
described as a " Pagan reaction.’ and to the coarser minds 
the Renaissance did mean a relapse into Paganism, a revolt 
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against all restraint, whether of the intellect, the jxissions, 
or the will, and a careless assertion of the libertv that is 
synonymous with licence. But io the iiner minds, to minds 
like that of Sir Thomas More, the new heaven openetl to the 
gaze of man by the Renaissance meant, in \er\' trutli, a 
vision of God on earth ; it meant a call, definite and insistent, 
to an attempt to realize upon earth the kingdom of God. 

This message, we must admit, was to the finer spirits 

only. To the average man the Renaissance signified rather 

the emancipation of the human intellect and the human will 

from the restraints of external authority an invitatiem to 

% 

enter upon a splendid but strictly mundane inheritance. 
Individual freedom, self-realization, were the dogmas of this 
new gospel. Such was the general idea underlying the spirit 
of the Renaissance. 

We may now examine, in more detail, some of the more 
important manifestations of this new spirit. From the 
the point of view of political history, unquestion- 

most important was the renewed 
curiosity about the world in which we live, 
resulting in the great geographical discoveries of the later 
fifteenth century. The world on which men looked out 
in the sixteenth century was utterly different from that 
which confronted them at the beginning of the fifteenth. 
Down to the last decades of the fifteenth century, man's 
geographical horizon was bounded by Europe, Asia, and 
the coasts of Africa as far south (roughly) as the Equator. 
When the century actually closed they knew that the African 
Continent did not extend beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
that India could be reached by a continuous sea voyage, 
that Columbus had reached an archipelago which he named 
the West Indies, and that Cabot had landed on coasts which, 
later on, were known to be those of the American Continent. 
Plainly, the*~riext generation would be born into a new 
world. 

Dates are, in this connexion, highly significant. 
Columbus sailed on his first voyage of discovery from Spain 
in 1492. In 1493 Pope Alexander VT issued his famous 
Bull, assigning the new world exclusively to Spain and 
Portugal, and defining their respective spheres. In i 497 > 
John Cabot sailed from Bristol and reached Newfoundland. 
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In 1498 Vasco da Gama crowned a long series of disco^^ries 
made by the Portuguese by sailing round the Cape of Good 

Hope to India. j / i. 

How are we to account for this simultaneous and (except 

in the case of Portugal) sudden manifestation of maritime 
activity on the part of three countries on the Atlantic sea- 
board ? What were the mariners and merchants of Venice 
and Genoa about ? Another date may supply a partial 
answer. In 1453, the Ottoman Turks, having for exactly a 
century been steadily advancing towards a complete conquest 
of the Balkan peninsula, finally extinguished the last remnants 
of the Eastern or Byzantine Empire and made themselves 
masters of the capital city of Constantinople. Before another 
century had been completed nearly the whole of the Levant, 
its islands and coasts, Northern Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Arabia had passed under the domination of the 
Ottomans. Their empire extended from Buda to Basra, 
from the Caspian to the Western Mediterranean ; the Sultan 
Suleiman (1520-1566) could boast without exaggeration that 
he was ‘ master of many kingdoms, the ruler of three con- 
tinents, and the lord of two seas.’ 

How did the Ottoman conquests affect world-history ? 

For thousands of years the important trade between 
Asia and Europe had followed three main routes. Of these, 

THE BLOCKING Syrian — familiar to all students of the 

OF THE OLD Old Testament — was the oldest. For countless 

TRADE-ROUTES .. rxi- i.it- t-j. 

centuries the wares of India and the rar East 
had found their way into Europe by the Persian Gulf, and 
thence across the desert to the shores of Phoenicia. The 
Mongol and Turkish conquests had gravely impeded this 
route in the fifteenth century, and it was virtually closed by 
the Turkish conquest of Syria in 1516. 

A more northerly route, which came from Central Asia 
by way of the Oxus, the Caspian, and the Black Sea, was 
commanded by Constantinople. Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the non-commercial Turks in 1453. By a third route 
the wares of the East reached Egypt by sea, were brought 
down the Nile, and arrived in European waters by way of 
Alexandria. Sultan Selim I (1512-20) made himself master 
of Egypt. 

From Constantinople, Alexandria, and the coasts of 
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Phoenicia, goods found their way into Fairopc by way of 
Venice and Genoa. For centuries \’onice was the most 
important entrepot of European trade. The rurkish con- 
quests and the consequent obstruction to llie old trade- 
routes left Venice and Genoa hieh and dry. and reduced the 

V ' % 

Mediterranean — so long the main stream of luiropean trade 
— to the position of a backwater. 

Europe thus found itself faced b\- two alternati\'es : 
either to forgo all the luxuries of the East —the s]iices and 
gems, the gold and the silks — and to lose all the profits of 
the trade in such articles, or to discover new sea-paths which 
the Turks could not obstruct. 

Economic motives — the desire for trade and wealth — 
were not, however, the only ones which inspired the maritime 
enterprises of the Spaniards and the Portuguese. En- 
couraged by their famous Prince Henry, the ‘ Navigator ’ 
(1394-1460), the Portuguese had, for nearly a century, been 
engaged in researches in the science of astronomy, and 
continuous experiments in the art of navigation. Ihc}' were 
inspired partly, no doubt, by a desire to extend the frontiers 
of knowledge, partly by the lust of commercial gain, but much 
more by their secular antagonism to the Crescent and their 
enthusiasm for the Cross. It was mostly proselytizing and 
missionary zeal that took the Portuguese to India. \\ e come 
to seek Christians and spices.' So said the first of Vasco da 
Gama's sailors to land in India. If they could not find 
Christians there, they were prepared, as their subsequent 
proceedings showed, to make them. Spain also, like Portugal, 
had been carrying on an age-long crusade against the Moslem, 
and was inspired by a like passion to extend a knowledge of 

Christianity among the heathen. 

Such were the forces operating in this period to 
revolutionize man's knowledge of the earth on which he 
dwelt. 

An extended knowledge of the heavens assisted him greatly 
in his terrestrial adventures. The Science of Astronomy 

proved a powerful aid to the art of navigation. 
If racial antagonisms, religious enthusiasm, 
and commercial ambition supplied the stimuli, 
science provided the instrument. The invention of t e 
mariner's compass made possible the voyages of the grea 
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seamen of that epoch. But the discoveries thus facilitated 

were something more than geographical. 

‘ The dark curtains/ wrote Sir Sidney Lee, ' which had 
hitherto restricted man's view of the physical world to a 
small corner of it were torn asunder, and the strange fact 
was revealed that that which had hitherto been regarded 
by men as the whole sphere of physical life and nature was 
in reality a mere fragment of a mighty universe of which 
there had been no previous conception. . . . The maritime 
explorations . . . unveiled new . expanses of land and sea 
which reduced to insignificance the fragments of earth and 
heaven with which men had hitherto been familiar. . . . 
Such discoveries were far more than contributions to the 
science of geography. They were levers to lift the spirit of 
man into unlooked-for altitudes.' ^ 

Those words may serve to remind us that the spirit of 
the Renaissance operated in many other spheres besides 

those of commercial and maritime adventure. 
oFLEARNme Perhaps its most characteristic manifestation 

was in the domain of learning, art, and literature. 
To many people, indeed, the ‘ Renaissance ' is synonymous 
with the revival of humanist learning, the rediscovery of the 
treasures of the ancient world. 

All through the Middle or ‘ dark ' Ages (as some call them), 
the treasures of ancient learning had been the exclusive 
possession of a handful of scholars. Some of these were to be 
found in the great abbeys, but most of them were collected 
at Constantinople. The capture of that city by the Turks 
gave an impulse almost as strong to the Literary as to the 
Geographical Renaissance. So long as there survived even 
a shadow of the old Eastern Empire at Byzantium the 
scholars clung to the shores of the Bosphorus. At the 
coming of the Turk they fled, carrying with them their 
manuscripts, to the University towns of Italy. Italy yielded 
itself with rapture to the spirit of humanism ; and from 
Italy the torch of learning was borne to France, from France 
to England. Paris and Oxford began to rival Bologna, Pisa, 
and Florence, and all Western Europe was bathed in the 
light of the new learning. 

‘ Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, pp. 8-to. But does 
not Sir Sidney Lee in this generalization improperly ignore Dante ? 
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What that meant to letters and learning it is the business 
of the literary historian to tell, but we inav guess something 
of it by recalling the names of a few of the great men of this 
era. The new learning gave to England men like Grocyn 
(1446-1519), Linacre (1460-1524), John Colet (1446 or 7-1519). 
Erasmus, if we may temporarily claim him as an bniglishman 
(first visit to England, 149S), and Sir Thomas More (h. 1478) ; 
a little later it gave us Sir Walter Raleigh (h. 1552), and Sir 
Philip Sidney (b. 1554), Spenser {b. 1552), and Bacon (b. 1561), 
Marlowe (6. 1564), Shakspeare (b. 1564), and the Great Eliza- 
bethan dramatists: it gave to Erance Ronsard (/). 1524). 
and his companions of the Pleiade, Montaigne (b. 1533), and 
Rabelais {d. 1553) ; to Italy Machiavelli (6. 1469), and 
Bandello (6. 1480), Tasso (6. 1544), and Ariosto (b. 1474 ). 
whose ‘ Orlando furioso * one great scholar has selected as 
* the purest and most perfect extant example of Renaissance 
poetry.’ Germany during the same period could boast of 
Johann Reuchlin and Ulrich von Hutten, Melanchthon, and 
Martin Luther, names which suggest irresistibly Sir Richard 
Jebb’s conclusion that ’ the paramount task which the New 
Learning found in Germany was the elucidation of the Bible ' ; 
Portugal, of Camoens ; and Spain, of Calderon and Cervantes. 

Of the men mentioned in this rather haphazard list, most 
of the Germans and several of the Englishmen arc more 


closely associated with the movement which we 
^FORMATION know as the Reformation than with that of the 

Renaissance. But in England, as in Germany, 
the two movements were, especially in the earlier phases, 
inextricably intermingled. It was not so everywhere. 

The manifestation of the new humanist spirit, as already 

indicated, varied greatly in different countries. In Italy it 

THE RENAis- frankly pagan, and the moral effects were, 

SANCEANDTHE for the time being, almost wholly bad. In 
REFORMATION ^ i i j *4. 

Germany and m England it was otherwise. 
In the two great Teutonic nations the revival of learning was 
from the first closely associated with new methods of biblical 
exegesis, with new spiritual ideals, with a renewed moral 
earnestness. 

Of this association between the revival of learning and the 
reformation of morals there are no better or more typical 
examples than John Colet and his fellow-workers Erasmus and 
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Sir Thomas More. But such men were typical only of the 
earliest, and in some respects the noblest, phase of the 
TMT? DTJtTORMA EogUsh Rcformation. Ecclesiastically their 

THE REFORMA- .o i,- T i.iix. 

TioN (a) IN ideal was reform without revolution. Intellect- 

ENGLAND ually thcy were the exponents of the ' Higher 

Criticism ’ of their day. In place of the time-worn scholastic 
method, with its dry formalism, its narrow pedantry, they 
sought to initiate a system of biblical interpretation based 
upon sound historical methods. Colet's Oxford Lectures 
anticipated much of the method, and not a few of the con- 
clusions, of the ‘ Higher Criticism ' of to-day. The letters to 
Radalphus ^ on the Mosaic Account of the Creation distinctly 
enunciate the doctrine of * accommodation,’ the principle 
which is familiar to modern critics as that of ‘ Progressive 
Revelation.’ 

Colet was, moreover, a zealous reformer in the sphere 
of morals. But with the political reformation, as effected by 
Henry VIII and Thomas Cromwell, with the complete repudia- 
tion of Papal authority, and with the assertion of the Royal 
Supremacy, Colet and his fellow-workers would have had 
little sympathy ; even less perhaps with the doctrinal and 
liturgical reformation of the Edwardine zealots. But these 
topics must not detain us now. 

Meanwhile, we may note briefly the strikingly divergent 
course taken by the Reformation movement in England, 

(i.) IN GERMANY Germany, and in France. In England, so 

long at any rate as the Tudors ruled, the 
movement was eminently legal, constitutional, and 
monarchical : ecclesiastical changes were carried through 
without political or social revolution. In Germany they 
involved both. The Peasants’ War was indeed abortive ; 
but when the din and dust of a century of fighting had at 
last subsided we see Germany politically transformed. The 
Emperor has become the mere shadow of a mighty name ; 
the territorial princes have achieved virtual independence, 
and Germany has become to all intents and purposes a loose 
confederation of Electorates and Duchies, of Bishoprics and 
Cities, under the more or less nominal authority of an heredi- 
tary president. 

^ Cf. Dean Colet s Letters on the Mosaic Account of the Creation, 
cd. J. H. Lupton (1876). 
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In France, also, Protestantism allied itsoll with the forces 
of political disruption : but the centralizing monarcliy had 

(t>iNFR\NCF start. The work of Louis XI. 

of Charles \TII, and of h'rancis I had not gone 
for nought. Consequently in h'rance the centripetal principle 
triumphed over tlie centrifugal. Great nobles, like the 
Condes, the Rohans, and the Ci>lignys, might espouse the 
Huguenot cause ; they might c\ on extort an Edict of Nantes. 
But the triumph of the disruptionists, though brilliant, was 
brief ; Richelieu made it clear that the j>rinciple of religious 
toleration would not be permitted to cover the schemes 
either of feudal reactionaries or of disloyal provincials. The 
Huguenots might worship as they pleased,^ so long as they 
proved themselves loyal to the lately consolidated monarchy 
of France, 

Thus we come by a natural transition to another out- 
standing feature of the period before us — the work of national 
consolidation and the formation of the modern States- 
system. 

During the Middle Ages the European system was essenti- 
ally unified, resting, as it did, upon the dual-unity of the 

Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Catholic 

CONSOLIDATION Church. Modern Europe is based upon the 

principle of national individualism. The bind- 
ing force of the medieval system was derived from a common 
appeal to a common superior. The existing system rests 
upon the implication of an equilibrium among free, in- 
dependent, compact, homogeneous, self-contained, and 
nominally co-equal States. Whether the idea of nationalism 
is not obsolescent, whether the existing order or disorder is 
not already giving place to a new order based upon the 
principle of internationalism, is a question which the mere 
historian is not called upon to answer. It is plain, however, 
that the question could not have emerged had not Europe 
passed through the era of nationalism with which these 
pages are concerned. 

Anyway, the sixteenth century marks the period of 
transition from the old system to the new, and thus we bring 
into logical association the two outstanding events of 1453 - 

' Permission even to worship was somewhat limited. Cf. infra. 
Chap. X. 
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SPAIN 


the fall of Constantinople and the final expulsion of the 
English from France. Both contributed, not remotely, to 
the great transition. The capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks not only involved the extinction of the Byzantine 
Empire, but actually introduced a new nation into the 
European system, the close of the Hundred Years’ War 
added the finishing touch to the work of national consolida- 
tion in England, and powerfully contributed to the same work 
in France. The internecine strife of Burgundian and Armag- 
nac was at last hushed ; the foreign armies were expelled ; 
the outlying Duchies and Counties were one by one absorbed 
by the Crown — this by marriage and that by conquest ; 
and, finally, on the ruins of the old feudal aristocracy there 
was built up a compact and homogeneous State under the 
aegis of a powerful monarchy. 

Spain was engaged simultaneously upon the same task. 
Closely parallel with the expulsion of the English from 

France is the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. In 1492 Granada was taken and the 
secular crusade of Spaniard against Moor was at last at an 
end. That great and eagerly anticipated triumph may be 
regarded as at once the first-fruits and the seal of national 
consolidation in Spain. Thus France and Spain came into 
being as strong, compact, consolidated nations, in each case 
under highly centralized monarchies. For the attainment of 
the sarne stage Germany and Italy had to wait until 1870. 

National consolidation quickly led to international 
rivalry and war. 

The Italian Expedition of Charles VIII in 1494 marks 
the beginning of a new era in international politics. In 
RIVALRY or Middle Ages there were no international 

wars because there were no nations. There 
were bundles of feudal principalities loosely 
bound together by the tie of a common obedience to a feudal 
suzerain, as in France ; there were City Republics, as in 
Italy ; there were petty kingdoms, as in Spain. But, with the 
exception of England and Hungary, there were no nations. 
Europe might almost be said to have consisted of an agglom- 
eration of buffer states. But the sixteenth century changed 
all that. With national consolidation there came the defini- 
tion of external boundaries ; with territorial definition 
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international disputes, and thus wo come upon another of 
the keys wherewith to unravel si\teenth-cenlur\' j^olitics - 
the rivalry of France and the Austro-Spanish Ilapsburgs. 

It is beyond the scope of this introductor\- chapter to 
discuss details ; it must suffice to have indicated broad 
outlines. Meanwhile we must notice two further complica- 
tions. The first is ecclesiastical, and the second economic. 

Both the great protagonists were fighting with their hands 
tied behind their backs. France had her Huguenots, Germanv 
had her Lutherans, and Spain was soon to find herself face 
to face with the determined revolt of the Dutch Cah inists. 
That led, or might have led, to a cross division of parties. 
Politically, there was still the keenest rivalry between the 
King of France and the heads of the Austro-Spanish House. 
Ecclesiastically, they were at one in their anxiet}’ to crusli the 
pestilent Protestant heresy within their borders. There were 
similar cross-currents observable among the people. Religion, 
says Mr. Armstrong,' ‘ was becoming more than nationality. 
The Chancellor L’Hopital opened his speech to tlie Estates 
General of Orleans by saying that there was now more love 
between an Englishman and Frenchman of the same religion 
than between two Frenchmen of different forms of faitli. 
The Huguenots brought the English to Havre and promised 
Calais ; they deluged France with Reiters and Lanzknechts ; 
they agreed to surrender to the Palatinate the one great 
conquest of Henry's reign, the Three Bishoprics, the military 
keys of Lorraine. The Catholic Grandees from the first 
intrigued with Spain, and ended by wellnigh dismembering 
France.' The danger to the lately consolidated state was 
undoubtedly serious, but, as we shall see, it was overcome. 
The triumph of the Counter-Reformation — the movement 
which we know as the Catholic reaction — is the most remark- 
able feature of the second half of the century. It would have 
been more complete but for the political rivalry of trance 
and Spain, the stubborn resistance of the Dutch, and the 
consummate diplomatic skill of Queen Elizabeth. In the 
long run, however, political antagonisms proved too strong 
for ecclesiastical affinities. To this fact the United Provinces 
owed their existence and Elizabethan England its escape. 

But the struggle between Spain and the Netherlands on 

' French Wars of Religion, ist ed., p. 85. 
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the one side, and Spain and England on the other, not only 
led to the birth of a new and important European nation, 
but enormously enlarged the horizon of European politics. 
We can mark clearly the stages of evolution. Beginning as a 
dynastic contest between the Houses of Aragon and Anjou, 
the prize had been supremacy in Italy. Enlarged into a 
contest between France and Spain, the prize was supremacy 
in Europe. In the European contest England had interfered 
only spasmodically and intermittently. But a new phase of 
the struggle was opening. The material strength and resources 
of the competitors were still strikingly disproportionate. 
Neither for France nor Spain was England a match. Had 
they been able to combine against us we could hardly have 
escaped absorption or destruction. But the rise of the 
Dutch republic brings a new factor into the problem and 
leads to an extraordinary extension of the arena. The 
arena is no longer confined to Italy or even to Europe, it 
becomes world-wide. 

Hence, another outstanding characteristic of the new era — 
the interaction of Economics and Politics, the beginning of 
the struggle for Colonial and commercial supremacy. 

It is a commonplace to observe that there was no Science 
of Political Economy in the Middle Ages. This was due 

partly to the absence of Nations (:roA.€ts), 
ancTpolitics pa-rtly to the fact that the economic relations 

of man and man were determinated not by con- 
tract but by ‘ status.' John Smith cultivated the land of 
Henry de Bohun not because Bohun had contracted to pay 
him a penny a day, but because John Smith was the son of 
William (a villein), and Bohun was the son of his father, 
William, a lord. Political definition was, however, very 
soon followed by Economic definition. Scientific speculation 
followed close in the wake of practical necessity. The 
mercantile theory was the natural complement of national 
consolidation. International wars, as we have seen, sprang 
directly from the growth of nationalities. But wars need 
money ; statesmen began to appreciate the value of com- 
merce, and kings concluded alliances with merchants. 
More than this, men began to inquire as to the causes of 
national prosperity. The first answers to the inquiry were, 
as we should expect, in part at any rate fallacious. The 
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imposing preponderance of Spain, tlic fact that she com- 
manded the mines of the new world, led men to identify 
wealth with the precious metals. 1 lie more significant fact 
that Spain commanded also the looms of the Netherlands 
was for the moment ignored. But with the fallacies or half- 
truths of Mercantilism we are not now concerned, thougli we 
must appreciate the beginnings of the interaction of Economics 

and Politics, and the consequent extension of the fighting 

arena. 

Spain and Portugal enjoyed for close upon a century a 
virtual monopoly of the commerce of the new world and the 
Indies. The absorption of Portugal by Spain (i 5 <So) syn- 
chronized with the acute stage of the struggles between Spain 
and England, and Spain and the Netherlands. Hence the 
commerce and shipping and colonies, not of Spain only, 
but of Portugal, were opened to the attacks of her audacious 
enemies. Colonial and commercial rivalries were super- 
3dded to political and religious antagonisms. From Europe 
the struggle extended to the Far East and the Ear West. 
The Dutch with surprising rapidity supplanted Portugal in 
her commercial supremacy in the East Indies : England 
was foremost in annihilating the sea power of Spain : — 

Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 

Their cities he put to the sack ; 

He singed his Catholic Majesty's beard 
And harried his ships to wrack. 

The ultimate contest for colonial and commercial supremacy 
that between England and France — will come later, but 
the first ties in the tournament were already being played 
off. Holland was drawn against Portugal ; England against 
Spain. In the next round England will meet Holland ; the 
final will lie between France and England. But these things 
are in the future. 

That future later sections of this book will disclose. 
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CHAPTER II 


PHYSICS AND POLITICS 

T his book is concerned with politicul history--tIie 
liistory of the States (TroAa?) of Kiirope, and of their 
relations with each other. But Politics is ever closely 
associated with Physics ; geography is the basis of history. 
It would seem well, therefore, to indicate, in a general way, 
some of the outstanding ph^^sical features which have so 
largely governed the political development of Europe during 
the last four centuries. 

The most characteristic and conspicuous achievement of 
that period has been, as we have seen, the development of 
the idea of the Nation-State, the parcelling out of the whole 
of Europe into a number of Sovereign States, each indepen- 
dent of the other, and most of them roughly corresponding 
to those differences of race, religion, language, and tradition 
which go to make up what we call * nationality.' Nationality, 
then, is the assumed basis of the modern state. But national- 
ity itself is largely the creation of physical geography. 

Of the great nations of modern Europe England was the 
first to attain to national unity and national self-conscious- 
ness. Among the many causes which con- 
GREAT*BRiTA?N tributed to her ‘ precocious ’ development (as 

Frenchmen term it), geography was perhaps 
the most potent. The effects of her insular position upon 
her political development are indeed the commonplace of 
every schoolboy essayist, and need not detain us. Had the 
Plantagenets and Lancastrians maintained their hold on the 
continental possessions of their Norman and Angevin pre- 
decessors — had they not failed to retrieve them — the effects 
of the insular position of Britain might have been neutralized. 
Had they extended their French possessions and become as 
effectually kings of France as they were kings of England, 
England might have become nothing more than an insular 
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appendage to a great continental Empire— relatively almost 
as insignificant as Ireland. 

As things turned out, her insular position was an exceed- 
ingly important factor in her national development. But if 
it contributed to precocity in a political direction, it greatly 
retarded economic and commercial development. Stress was 
laid in the preceding chapter upon the significance of the 
geographical Renaissance of the fifteenth century. Important 
to the world at large, important to Europe as a whole, it 
was pre-eminently important to our own island. 

Down to the end of the fifteenth century England might 
still be accurately described as ' that farthest corner of the 

THE THALLASic enjoycd, like Spain, the advan- 

AGE AND THE tagc of frontiers exactly defined ; her insularity 

gave her a measure of security which, other 
conditions being favourable, conduced to rapid progress 
in the attainment of political unity ; but commercially 
and intellectually she was exceptionally backward. All that 
was most advanced in the world of letters, of art, and of 
commerce found a natural centre in the lands bordering 
on the great highway of the Mediterranean. There was the 
heart of civilization ; little wonder if the circulation had 
become somewhat sluggish before the blood could reach the 
north-western extremities. 


The geographical discoveries of the late fifteenth century 
changed all that. In conjunction with other circumstances 
already noticed, they left the Mediterranean cities high and 
dry ; the centre of political gravity shifted from the inland 
sea to the Atlantic Ocean ; as Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Venice, and Genoa waned, Lisbon, Bordeaux, Bristol, London, 
and Amsterdam waxed. England, so long the ultima thule of 
the civilized world, became, in the literal geographical sense, 
its centre. 

The geographical revolution found England unprepared 
to assume the new role which nature seemed anxious to 

POSITION OF her. When the battle of Bosworth 

ENGLAND (14^5) placcd the Crown of England on the 

head of Henry Tudor, England, though politi- 
cally overgrown, w'as socially and economically anaemic. 
Her population, not yet recovered from the ravages of the 
bubonic plague in the fourteenth century, was scant and 
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scattered ; the shortage of labour due to the plague luid indeed 
stimulated the development of sheep breeding and fanning, 
and the sale of wool to the manufacturing cities of the Low 
Countries was bringing considerable wealth into the pockets 
of the agriculturists, though Sir Thomas More, Bisht)]) 
Latimer, and other social reformers lamented the doca\' of 
the country-side and the eviction of peasants from their 
homes. But England had in those days little save wool to 
sell abroad, and her foreign commerce was on a very small 
scale. Her people had a natural aptitude for the sea, and 
in-shore fishing was a national industry ; but she had no 
regular navy, and few merchant ships ; an annual voyage to 
Bordeaux for wine and to Iceland for cod represented the 
limits of her maritime activity. Such luxuries as she im- 
ported came to her either in Venetian ships, or more regularly 
via Bruges and Ghent, the nearest termini of the main 
continental trade-routes. 

Other causes contributed to commercial backwardness. 

A strong executive is essential to economic prosperity ; 
but never was the central Government in England less 
efficient than under the Lancastrian kings. As in Italy during 
the half-century that followed the attainment of unity, so 
in the England of the fifteenth century, it was manifest 
that the development of the constitutional machinery had 
gone too fast. Parliamentary Government is the very worst 
form of Government unless a people are ready for it. The 
English Parliament, as a great historian has observed, was 
not, at that time, ready ‘ for the efficient use of the liberties 
it had won. . . . Constitutional development had outrun 
administrative order.’ ^ The result was seen in the lawlessness 
of the baronial oligarchy, in the social anarcliy of which the 
Wars of the ‘ Roses ’ were the characteristic symptom. 

Under such conditions commerce could not prosper. 
But those conditions underwent, in the sixteenth century, 
profound modification. Whatever else may be said of the 
Tudors, it cannot be denied that they gave the country 
strong Government, the discipline and repose essential to 
political and social recuperation. The effect was seen in 
the national efflorescence, which threw lustre on the Eliza- 


bethan era. 


^ Stubbs, Constitutional History 
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THE IBERIAN 
PENINSULA 


Meanwhile, the lead in geographical adventure and 
imperial expansion was taken by the nations of the Iberian 

Peninsula. Geography indicated their right to 
leadership. A Papal Bull did but confirm it. 
Portugal is, indeed, as has been truly said, 
‘ in the eyes of Geography a standing anomaly ' ; but the 
pre-eminence enjoyed for a century by Portugal, though 
well deserved, was transient, and could not, in view of her 
position and circumstances, have been otherwise. A wiser 
policy might indeed have postponed, it could not have averted, 
the decadence of Portugal. As regards the Iberian Peninsula 
as a whole, nature clearly intended it to enjoy independence, 
and to take its place among the countries of Europe as a 
political entity. Yet a single state it has never formed except 
for sixty years (1580-1640), and then only under the stress of 
force ; nor has it ever achieved more than superficial unity. 
For this. Geography must share with History the responsi- 
bility. A strong and persistent provincialism is the out- 
standing political characteristic of Spain, and provincialism, 
evidently dictated by the fact that the whole peninsula is 
cut up by a series of mountain chains, was accentuated by the 
prolonged contest with the Moors. Only bit by bit was the 
soil of Spain retrieved for Christianity, and each bit, as it was 
cleared of the ‘ infidel,' tended to establish itself not merely 
in independence, but in isolation. To the secular Crusade 
against the Moors we must also ascribe the fervour of Spanish 
Catholicism. But of that more must be said presently. 

Tlie effect of geography upon political development is 
irresistibly suggested by a glance at a physical map. The 

SPANISH prolongation of the Pyrenees along the southern 

PROVINCIALISM coast of the Bay of Biscay cuts off the Asturias 


and Galicia from the rest of Spain ; separated 
by the valley of the Douro from that of the Tagus, the long 
chain of the Sierra de Guadarrama runs right across the 
peninsula ; to the south of the Tagus runs the shorter chain 
of the Sierra Toledo, and further south again the much 
loftier Sierra Morena, almost completely cutting off Anda- 
lusia from the provinces to the north of it. It would have 
been little less than a political miracle had provinces so 
divided by nature been united by statesmanship ; and in 
statesmanship Spain has not been prolific. 



PHYSICS AN'n pol.n ic's ji 

The subsequent course of tliis narrative will disclose the 
persistence of geographical and historical forces as allecting 
politics. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, though 
it prepared the way fc')r the union of the two principal Crowns 
of Spain on the head of Charles I, failed to unite the Cas- 
tilians and the Aragonese. Two centuries later, the War of 
the Spanish Succession proved that even time, the great 
healer of political antagonisms, had not wrought the miracle 
for Spain. In that war, Castile supported the French candi- 
date, Philip of Anjou; Aragon, Catalonia, and V’alencia, 
mainly, if not entirely for that reason, declared for the 
Archduke Charles, the Hapsburg candidate. 

A centur3^ later, in the Peninsular War, Napoleon’s failure 
to conquer Spain was due hardly less to the iiuertebrate 
organism with which he found himself in conflict, than to the 
support afforded to the Spaniards by Wellington’s genius and 
British bayonets. From the day when Caesar’s Commentaries 
on his Gallic campaigns were first given to the world, it 
has been a commonplace of military criticism that ‘ a bar- 
barous countr^'^ is less easily conquered than a ci\’il.’ The 
Normans conquered England almost at a single blow ; they 
never conquered Ireland; but the tribal organization of the 
Irish, if it averted conquest, weakened resistance. It is 
much easier to kill a man than a jelly-fish, though a man 
can resist attack more effectively than a jelly-fish : the 
lower the political organism the less efficient is it in resistance, 
but the more difficult is it to conquer. The occupation of 
Madrid by Napoleon did not mean the subjugation of Spain 
any more than the establishment and conquest of the ‘ Pale ’ 
by the Anglo-Normans led to the conquest of Ireland, or the 
occupation of Pretoria by Lord Roberts involved the sub- 
mission of the Boers. Ultimately, it is true, Lord Kitchener 
did wear down the resistance of the Boers ; the marvel was 
that between combatants so unequally matched the struggle 
was so prolonged. The looseness of political organization 
WcLS, with the geography of the country, largely responsible 
for its prolongation. 

But we anticipate the sequence of events. In retracing 
our steps one further observation seems to be demanded. 
The superb coast-line of Spain, with its sheltered outlook 
to the Mediterranean, and its open face to the Atlantic, 
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might have been expected to give it an advantageous position 
in commerce and shipping. For a brief space it did. Down 
to the end of the fifteenth century no Spanish port could 
indeed, as regards position, compete with Venice, Genoa, or 
even Brindisi. Genoa was the entrepot, not only for Italy, 
but for the Rhone valley and indeed the whole of France ; 
Venice was the natural gate to the whole of Germany, to 
Austria, Poland, and, by the Rhine route, to the Hanseatic 
cities, to the Low Countries, and thence to Britain and to 
Scandinavia. Owing to the Pyrenees barrier a Spanish port 
could only serve Spain. 

After the discovery of America and the Cape route to the 
East, Spain had a magnificent opportunity ; and for nearly 
a century she redeemed it. But after the close of the six- 
teenth century she began to yield pride of place as an Empire- 
builder to more vigorous rivals. Her failure as a colonizing 
power was, however, due to a combination • of causes, 
economic, racial, ecclesiastical, political, not in any sense 
geographical. Tlie analysis of those causes must, therefore, 
be reserved for a later chapter. 

Italy, both in its geography, and, up to a recent period, 
in its history, presents many points of resemblance to Spain. 

Like Spain, Italy is protected by a great 
mountain barrier from external attack on her 
landward side, less completely, however, than Spain, since 
the Alps can be much more easily pierced than the Pyrenees. 
On the other hand, but for the passes in the eastern Alps 
and the Corniche road, Venice and Genoa could never have 
become the great commercial entrepots they were. The 
Alps prolonged southward, into the Apennines, cut Italy 
throughout its whole lanky length into two halves. Yet 
the early efflorescence of the Italian cities was due to the 
prominence of that long peninsula in the Mediterranean 
world. If it be dangerous to lay exclusive stress upon 
geography as determining the fortunes and destiny of Italy, 
it must nevertheless be allowed that geography played in 
its history a dominating part. Geography was at least 
partly responsible for the isolation and antagonism during 
long centuries of the Italian cities ; it made the Lombard 
Plain the cockpit for the rival armies of France and the 
Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs ; it drew Napoleon in his first 
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great campaign on to the same InUtlolieKi. W'hilo making 
it impossible (as the common saw wont) for tlio Honso of 
Savoy to act as honest men, it gave thorn a commaiuling 
position in the western Alps, it ovontuall\- lod to thoir 
championship of the cause of Italian imlopondonco, and 
helped them to the throne of a united Italy. 

Yet another contradiction. If geograplix' must boar the 
blame, or a large share of it, for the long-delayed acliie\ cmcnt 
of Italian unity, it must in fairness have the credit for 
bringing to Italy, in 1919. the long-desired ItaliLi I yrcdcnta. 

Not less conspicuous is the part which geography has 
pla3^ed in moulding the destin\' of the third <>f tlie Mediter- 
ranean peninsulas — the Balkan. 1 he effect of 
PENiNSUL.t^ tbe configuration of the country^ upon the 

political structure of Ancient Greece — the 
impediments it offered to the union of the isolated Cit\'- 
States — has become one of the commonplaces of history 
and need not detain us. Nor is it pertinent to the present 

subject. 

It has exercised not less influence upon the modern history 
of the peninsula. 

But as compared with the history of Ital\' and Si)ain 
it is much less easy to discern. Ihe physiographic map of 
the Balkans is indeed, at first sight, hopelessly confused. 
Nearly the whole peninsula is covered by mountain langes 
which appear to be subject to no law save that of caprice, 
starting from nowhere in particular, ending nowhere in 
particular, now running north and south, now east and 
west, without any obvious purpose or well-defined trend. 

Similarly the river-system of the peninsula seems, at 
first sight, equally capricious and confused. Why, for 
example, does the Danube, after a prolonged, i^gular, 
orthodox, west-to-east course from Belgrade to beyon 
Silistria, make a sudden tilt due north as far as Galatz 
it is content to empty itself like a respectable river into the 
Black Sea ? Its only purpose seems to be the purely malicious 
one of involving Roumania and Bulgaria in dispiUes over the 
unattractive marshes of the Dobrudja. If the Danube a 
only persevered a little longer in its eastward course an a 
reached the sea — as the railway line from Bucharest oes 
at the port of Constanza, there would be practically nothing 
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to prevent unbroken amity between the Roumanians and 
their Bulgarian neighbours. But that again would be so 
contrary to every Balkanic principle and tradition that 
perhaps, after all, the Danube, under an outer cloak of 
perversity, is only attempting to preserve spiritual conformity 
with the circumstances of its political environment. 

Farther south, the Maritza plays an almost identical 
trick, and with political results hardly less embarrassing. 
This great river drains the valley which intervenes between 
the Balkans proper and the Rhodope block of central uplands ; 
it maintains a south-easterly course from Philippopolis to 
Adrianople, and then, instead of continuing its orthodox 
course to the Black Sea, or even to the Sea of Marmora, 
takes a sudden turn to the south and finally, by a course 
decidedly south-westerly, reaches the 'Aegean at Enos. 
The curious deflection of this great river-system is due to the 
geological process known as ‘ river capture.’ ^ The sinking 
of land below what is now the surface of the Aegean Sea — 
a process the incompleteness of which is manifested by the 
existence of the Aegean archipelago — has increased the 
velocity and therefore the erosive power of the streams 
flowing southward to such a degree that the watershed 
has been thrust northward, and the Aegean streams have 
‘ captured ' the head-waters of systems which did not 
originally belong to them. Geologically the Aegean has thus 
excited a very powerful attractive force. The Maritza, the 
Mista, the Struma, to say nothing of the Vardar and the 
Vistritza, all flow into the Aegean. Politics have followed 
the lead of Physics. Men, like streams, have been attracted 
towards the Aegean littoral, and thus Macedonia has be- 
come the ‘ key to the history of the whole peninsula.' 
Geography has made it easier for the northern peoples to 
come south than for the southern peoples to push north. 
Therein, perhaps, we may discern the cause of the outbreak 
of the Second Balkan War in 1913, though, in that instance, 
the monitions of nature were powerfully assisted by the 
promptings of diplomacy. ^ Quite apart, however, from this 

' On this subject in particular, but also on the whole subject 
of Balkan geography, Cf. Miss Newbiggin's illuminating book, 
Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems. 

* See infra. Chap. XXXV. 
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piirticular instance, history tloiiionstralos tlic continuous 
attraction of the Aegean littoral for the diHorent peoples of 
the peninsula. 

Again, the destiny of the Southern Slavs has been power- 
fully affected on the one hand by the ‘ Albanian gap ' 
between the southern terminus of the Dinaric .Mps and the 
northern terminus of the Albanian mountains ; on the other 
by the ‘ corridor ’ between the west-coast mountain-system 
and the central uplands. This corridor opens at the northern 
end into the Hungarian plain ; at the southern, into the 
lower Vardar valley, thus connecting Belgrade with Salonica, 
and drawing the southern Slavs toward the Aegean and 
involving them in conflict with the Greeks. 

Further illustrations of the influence of physiography 
upon history in the Balkans must, liowever, be sought 
elsewhere.^ Here it must suffice to sav that in such a 
country it would be vain to expect the establisliment of a 
strong centralized state, such as was possible in England, 
and still more obviously in France. Nor, in fact, has there 
ever been such a state in the Balkans. The Greek Cit> - 
States represent the antithesis of centralization, aiul neither 
Macedon nor Rome was foolish enough to attenij)! tlie 
impossible. The Ottoman Empire, though in a sense 
despotic, has never been a centralized dcsjjotism. Central- 
ization is indeed absolutely prohibited by nature. Gcograj>hy 
points imperiously to a congeries of relatively small states, 
and the geographical presuppositions are re-enforced by the 
principle of ethnography. 

Apart from the British Isles and the three Mediterranean 
peninsulas, the historical geography of Europe focuses on 
the following units : the Rhine Valley ; the Rhone Valley, 
Switzerland and the Low Countries, standing respectively 
guard over the source and the delta of the Rhine ; Central 
Europe, radiating from the four corners of Bohemia ; the 
great northern plain extending from the Rhine delta to the 
Ural Mountains; and Scandinavia with the adjacent Baltic 
lands. 

With the Rhone and Rhine regions it will be more 
convenient to deal in the next chapter ; with Central 

* e.g. in Miss Newbiggin’s book or in Marriott's Eastern Question, 
chap. ii. 
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Europe and the Northern Plain in subsequent chapters 
dealing with the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns re- 

cpAMniMAVTA spectively ; with the Low Countries in 
AND THE connexion with the Revolt of the Netherlands. 

It remains only to say something here of the 


BALTIC REGION 


Baltic region and of Switzerland. 

The Baltic region must be taken to include the three 
Norse kingdoms and the states such as Finland, which 
were recently incorporated in Russia, but, since 1919, have 
become independent. The Baltic region does not, despite 
geography, include Prussia. 

The northern kingdoms would have played a greater 
part in history could they have overcome their mutual 
jealousies and have come together, if not under a unitary 
constitution, at least in a federal bond. Why Switzerland 
should to-day form a single federal state and Scandinavia 
be split up into three kingdoms is one of the outstanding 
conundrums of modern history. There was nothing what- 
ever to forbid Scandinavian unity. Geography, ethnography, 
community of creed and tradition — all pointed in that 
direction. The mountain backbone which to-day divides 


Norway from Sweden, though suggesting a convenient 
frontier, if a frontier was desired, is no more of an obstacle 
to political unity than the Apennines. Norway has been 
united with Denmark (1450-1814) and with Sweden (1814- 
1905), but once only in their long history have the three 
countries been united under one crown — the famous 
Danish Queen Margaret, under an instrument known as the 
Union of Calmar (1397), which provided for a single elected 
monarchy, local autonomy for each of the units, and a 
combination for common defence. The union lasted only 
half a century : the Danes elected a separate king in 1448 ; 
in 1449. the union between Sweden and Norway (never much 
more than a ‘ personal union ’) was dissolved, and though 
the Union of Calmar was renewed in 1483, and again in 
1513, it was only spasmodically effective, as one king or 
another established his power against the noble oligarchies 
which exercised the real domination in all three countries. 
It finally came to an end in 1523. 

Meanwhile, an element which proved to be disintegrating 
entered into Scandinavian history. In 1460 King Christian, 
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Count of Oldenburg — the last sovereign to reign over the 
three northern kingdoms — was elected Duke of Sclileswig and 
also of Holstein by the estates of those duchies. Holstein 
has always been a German diichv inhabited by Germans, 
and forming an integral part of the Germanic body, though 
from 1460 to 1863 it was united, in personal union (like 
Great Britain and Hanover), with the Crown of Denmark. 
Schleswig is partly German and partly Danish (as the plebis- 
cite of 1920 proved) : but, unlike Holstein, was legally a 
fief of the Danish Crown. The union of these German duclnes 

with the Danish Crown did not make for Scandinavian unity. 

% 

In 1523 a great revolution took place in Denmark, as a 
result of which Gustavus Ericson, a Swedish noble, estab- 


lished the independence of his country, under the Vasa 
dynasty. That dynasty lasted until the death in i8i8 
of Charles XIII, who adopted as his heir and successor 
Marshal Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s marshals, who 
ascended the throne, still happily retained by his descendants, 
in 1818. 

Under the general post effected by the diplomatists at 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, Norway, torn from Denmark, 
was handed over to Sweden which, a century earlier, had lost 
Finland and her Baltic provinces to Russia. The union of 
Sweden and Norway was merely a union of the crowns — a 
' personal union/ as it is technically called. Such unions 
are invariably precarious, and despite the efforts of King 
Oscar II (1872-1907), who, though descended from a 


French peasant, was conspicuous among contemporary 
sovereigns for his kinglike bearing, for eminence in art and 
letters, and for his gracious personality, the union was in 
1905 dissolved. A separatist agitation had been for many 
years in progress, and in that year the Norwegian Storthing 
declared that the King of Sweden had ceased to reign in 
Norway, and Norway was created a separate kingdom 
under a Danish prince. 

There is no more conspicuous illustration of the nemesis 
which waits on the defiance of nature than that afforded 

^ by the Scandinavian countries. Strikingly 
contrasted are the happy results of man s 
victory over every natural obstacle in the case of Switzerland. 

In the general polity of Europe the Helvetic Confederation 
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is a phenomenon as completely anomalous as it is unique. 
It exists in apparent defiance of all the accepted canons of 
political science : not only geography and ethnology, but 
language and creed, history and traditions would seem to 
forbid the banns of political union among those twenty-five 
states or cantons which to-day make up the federal republic 
of Switzerland. 

Closer examination accentuates the sense of anomaly. 
Of the twenty-five cantons, eighteen are exclusively German 
and mainly Protestant, five are French and mainly Catholic, 
one is Italian, and in one (Graubiinden or the Grisons), 
one-third of the people speak Romansch. Why should 
Graubiinden not have added one more to the heterogeneous 
elements which were, for centuries, combined under the rule 
of the Hapsburg Emperors ? Why should Ticino not form 
part, Italians may well ask, of a happily united Italy ? 
Geography seems to veto union with Switzerland ; race and 
language point to union with the rest of Italy. How came 
the old * Confederation of High Germany,* looking towards 
the Rhine, to unite, even in a federal bond, with the French 
cantons of the Rhone A^alley ? What compelling force has 
brought together geographical unities at once internally 
homogeneous and externally heterogeneous ? Such questions 
baffle the scientific historian. But the fact remains. Out 
of German-speaking folk and Frenchmen, out of Romansch- 
speaking people and Italians, there has been gradually 
built up a ‘ power ' which, though small, is not unimportant ; 
a state whose continued independence is as assured as that 
of any other state in Europe ; and more than a state, a 
nation, which, though conglomerate, is perfectly coherent.^ 

Only one explanation, and that a partial one, can the 
historian offer. Since 1648 the independence and the 
neutrality of the Helvetic Republic has been guaranteed by 
Treaties to which all the more important Powers of Europe 
are parties. But though that might account for the continued 
existence of an independent Swiss State, it cannot account 
for the evolution of a coherent Swiss nationality, and the 
cynic is entitled to suggest that Treaties are sacrosanct 

1 For explanation of terms cp. Marriott. Mechanism of the Modern 
State, especially chaps, i and iv, from which I have borrowed a few 
sentences. 
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in proportion as they coincide with political convenience. 
Switzerland has unquestionably proved itself to be a 
political convenience ; so convenient that man has agreed 
to maintain it even in defiance of nature. Politics have, for 
once, triumphed over Physics. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

H. B. George : Relations of Geography (Uid History, Oxlorcl, 
1910. Himly : Formation territoriale dcs fitals de Vliityopr 
Centrale, Paris. Freeman : Historical Geography. 
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THE MAKING OF FRANCE 

Outstanding Dates 

481 (circa). Teutonic Conquest of France. 

768-814, Charlemagne, King of the Franks. 

843. Treaty of Verdun. 

987-1328. House of Capet rules France. 

1096. First Crusade — Eighth, 1270. 

1302. Parliament of Paris organized by Philip l,e Bel. 

1302 (circa). States-General organized by Philip le Bel. 

^337-1453- Hundred Years’ War. 

1491* Marriage of Duchess Anne of Brittany with Charles VIII. 
1562-94, French Wars of Religion. 

1594- Accession of Henry IV — 1610. 

1598. Edict of Nantes. 

1624-42. Ministry of Cardinal Richelieu. 

I N the history of continental Europe no country has 
played a part so continuously great as France. The 
history of the sixteenth century revolves, in large 
measure, round the contest between the kings of France 
and the Hapsburg Emperors, lords of Spain, of Austria, 
and of the Low Countries. The seventeenth century {1648- 
1714) is accurately described as ‘ The Age of Louis XIV.' 
In the eighteenth century France did, indeed, manifest ob- 
vious symptoms of decadence, but from 1789 to 1815 she 
again supplied the focus of European politics, and from 1815 
to 1870 it was France who, by her frequently recurring 
revolutions, gave the signal for simultaneous disturbances 
in most of the states of continental Europe. From 1870 to 
1918 the hegemony of the continent passed from Paris to 
Berlin, but since 1918 France has had no real rival among 
. continental powers. 

It is a remarkable record. The subsequent narrative will 
show that France has had to pay a heavy price for European 

3 * 
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primacy ; her efforts to maintain that position were in part 
responsible for the surrender of world-ascendancy to Great 
Britain in the eighteenth century ; but, if the survey be 
confined to continental Europe, the pre-eminence of 
France is indisputable. 


THE GEO- 
GRAPHY OF 
FRANCE 


The purpose of the present chapter is to trace the stages 
by which France attained to this proud position, and to 

indicate some of the causes which contributed 
to its attainment. 

France has been singularly favoured by 
nature. Even before 1918, France was not devoid of 
mineral wealth, though she was much less rich than England ; 
she has an excellent climate and a soil exceptionally fertile ; 
while, in relation to the modern world, she is in geographical 
situation inferior only to England, and perhaps Spain. 
With a seaboard facing the English Channel, the Atlantic, 
and the Mediterranean, she is admirably situated both for 
defence and for commerce, and her harbours, though less 
numerous and less convenient than our own, are neither 
few nor bad. She has good navigable rivers, and in artificial 
inland navigation she was, thanks mainly to Colbert, far 
ahead of England. The Pyrenees give her an almost im- 
pregnable barrier to the south, and to the south-east the 
Alps form a frontier only slightly less obvious, if more 
debatable. Much more debatable, and indeed persistently 
debated, is the eastern frontier of France. 

Between the crest of the Cevennes and that of the Alps 
and the Jura lies the Rhone-land which so long formed the 

ANCIENT GAUL ^^liddlc kingdom of Arles or Burgundy. But 
and^modern the difficult and disputable question comes when 

we pass from the Rlione basin to the Rhine 
basin, and attempt to define the natural or geographical 
limits of France on the east and north-east. To whom does 
the great Rhine basin properly and scientifically belong ? 

On the French side there is a very natural temptation 
to claim it. To make the frontiers of modern France co- 
terminous with those of ancient Gaul was the passionate 
ambition and the declared policy of Cardinal Richelieu. 
* It was,* he wrote, * the supreme object of my ministerial 
career to restore to Gaul the frontiers designed for her by 
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nature, to restore to the Gauls a Gallic king, to identify 
Gaul with France, and in all the lands which had hclonged 
to old Gaul, there to re-establish the new.’ 

The appeal to history was, in fact, dangerous and am- 
biguous. The frontiers of ' ancient Gaul ’ varied greatlv, 
if indeed they were ever precisely defined. Richelieu and 
other Frenchmen have understood by ‘ Ancient Gaul ' the 
whole of the territory bounded by the Ocean, the P\Tenees, 
the Mediterranean, the Alps, and the Rhine : that is to say, 
the whole of modern France, the whole of Belgium. Luxem- 
bourg, a strip of Holland, a great part of Rhenish Prussia, 
Lorraine, Alsace, and the Palatinate. That was virtually 
the frontier which Napoleon could have retained for France 
had he accepted the terms of Metternich in the autumn 
of 1813. Whether it had been well for Europe and for 
France if Napoleon had accepted those terms is a question 
not to be discussed or determined here. It must suffice to 
say that, had Napoleon retained this frontier, he would have 
realized the ambition of Cardinal Richelieu, and would have 
given substance to the dream which has never wliolly faded 
from the vision of patriotic Frenchmen : the dream of 
identifying modern France with ' Ancient Gaul.' But 
never, except under Napoleon, has France been within 
measurable distance of making the Rhine from source to 
delta the eastern boundary of her dominions. 

Nor is it absolutely certain that nature intended that she 
should. A German might be tempted to insist, as in 1814 
Hardenberg did, that nature indicates the Jura and the 
Vosges as the scientific frontier of France, or even perhaps 
the line of the Cevennes and the Argonne. North of the 
Vosges, even north of the Argonne, nature, it must be 
confessed, has given no very precise indication of her in- 
tentions. Consequently, the Rhineland has always been 
debatable ground, and more than one attempt has been 
made to solve the difficulty by erecting therein a middle 
kingdom — a buffer state — interposed between Germany 
and France, in the hope of preventing collision and strife. 
The Valois Duchy of Burgundy had, however, a brief span 
of life in the Middle Ages, and still briefer was the existence 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, created by Lord 
Castlereagh and the diplomatists of Vienna in 1815. 

3 
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Besides the tradition of Roman Gaul there is another, 
not less persistent, which has loomed large over the page of 

French history. It is the tradition of the 

CHARLEMAGNE ^ 

achievements of the Emperor Charles the Great : 

* La politique frangaise avait ete dessinee par la geo- 
graphic ; I’instinct national la suggera avant que la raison 
d’Etat la conseillat. Elle se fonde sur un fait : I’empire 
de Charlemagne. Le point de depart de ce grand proems 
qui occupe toutc I’histoire de France, c*est Tinsoluble litige 
de la succession de TEmpereur. C*est la que les rois trou- 
veront le motif de leurs ambitions, e'est la que les legistes 
trouveront I’origine des droits, e’est la que tout d'abord 
trouve sa source la tradition populaire qui conduira les rois 
a elever les pretentions et les legistes a rechercher les droits 
... A mesure que le temps s’eloigne, Timage du grand 
Empereur s'eleve et prend des proportions colossales. De 
Philippe-Auguste a Napoleon, elle plane sur Thistoire de 
France.’ ^ 


Carolingian Empire : the personality and 


These are the words of one of the most philosophical 
of French historians, and M. Sorel states an indisputable 
fact. Scholars of the Teutonic school may disdainfully 
decline to speak of Charlemagne ; they may insist on spelling 
the Emperor’s name with a K ; but it will not in the slightest 
degree affect the accuracy of M. Sorel’s statement. The 
tradition may be historically worthless ; it is not the less 
vital and valid politically. Charles the Great, bearing sway 
from the Oder to the Atlantic, from the Pyrenees to the 
Danube, from beyond the Tiber to the English Channel, 
may have been a Teutonic Emperor. That is a question 
both complex and controversial. It is enough that this great 
Emperor has been regarded by Frenchmen throughout the 
ages as king not merely of the Franks but of the French ; 
that the tradition of his Empire has been through countless 
generations an abiding possession among the peoples who 
dwelt in the valley of the Seine, the valley of the Loire, 
and the valley of the Garonne, not less than among the 
people of the Rhonedand and the people of the Rhine-land. 
^Vith a tradition of this kind we may quarrel as we will \ 
it- matters nothing. The tradition has persisted ; it has 

‘ Albert Sorel, U Europe et la Revolution Eranfaise, i. 246. 
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inspired policy ; it has aroused and sustained ambitions. 
The past from which it derives may be hazy and disputable ; 
the future to which it points niay be none the less realizable. 
It was actually realized, to all intents and purposes, by 
Napoleon in 1810. He was, in his own eyes and in those of 
France, the new Charlemagne'; he was, in fact, a veritable 
Emperor of the West. 

Neither before nor since Napoleon I has any ruler of 
France ever attempted to embody the Carolingian tradition ; 
to extend the borders of modern France to the Danube 
or the Oder. The Rhine frontier was another matter. 
To king after king that was a definite and not too fantastic 
ambition, and no ruler of France could have afforded to 
surrender it. 


Yet not for many centuries after the death of Charlemagne 
could the Lords of Paris in any real sense claim even to be 
Kings of France. Before that claim could be completely 
vindicated a secular struggle, lasting, roughly, six hundred 
years, had to be waged between the nominal King of France 
and the great feudatories, among whom the western portion 
of the Carolingian Empire was partitioned. 

The history of that struggle is the history of medieval 
France and is outside the scope of this book, but it may be 
convenient to indicate briefly the stages by which there 
has emerged in Europe a geographical and political entity' 
to which the name France can properly be applied. 

The entity known to the Roman world as Gaul need 
not detain us. Gallia belongs to the history of ancient 

Rome, not to that of modern France. Suffice 
to say that for more than four centuries Gaul 
was under the domination of the Roman Empire. So 
indeed was Britain. Upon both countries Rome bestowed 
the gift of strong government and orderly administration. 
But while Britain never became completely and fundament- 
ally Roman, Gaul did. Except in the extreme north-west, 
Celtic civilization was utterly wiped out. The Roman rule 
was both beneficent and mild ; the Gauls retained a large 
measure of local autonomy ; their nobles were permitted 
to aspire, and in some cases to attain, to seats in the Roman 
Senate, and assemblies of native notables were called by 
Augustus to meet at Lyons. Nevertheless, in language, in 


ROMAN GAUL 
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law, in political institutions and social usages, in land tenure 
and agricultural practice, in industrial organization, in 
education, in taxation, in trade — in a word, in all the 
apparatus of civilization — Gaul accepted the ideas and the 
practice of Rome. Under a common sovereign and a central- 
ized administration the Celtic tribes for the first time attained 
to unity, and for the first time appreciated the meaning of 
government and law. The great cities of the south became 
centres of commerce — Marseilles, Narbonne, Lyons, Nimes, 
Avignon, Carcassonne. &c. ; schools were established ; 
libraries were founded ; splendid monuments were erected ; 
temi^les, palaces, amphitheatres, aqueducts, testified to the 
material prosperity and the artistic sense of the great Roman 
Province, and Marseilles supplanted Athens as the centre 
of Greek culture. In the wake of the Roman rulers and 
the Roman traders came the Christian missionaries. The 
organization of the Roman Church was not less complete 
than that of the Roman Empire ; the Gauls were trans- 
formed, not only into Romans, but into Christians. The 
Roman Empire in Gaul subsisted in its prosperity for about 
three hundred years (50 b.c.-a.d. 250). During that period 
the land had peace. 

The next stage is marked by the Teutonic Conquest. 
The pressure of the Barbarians began to be felt in Gaul 

THE TEUTONIC the middle of the second century ; but 

CONQUEST, for a hundred years the invading Teutons 

were held at bay. From the middle of the 
third century the decay of the Roman Empire was rapid ; 
before the end of the fifth its power was at an end. To the 
Roman Empire in Gaul there succeeded that of the Teutons. 
The same thing happened in England, but with results vastly 
divergent. After two hundred years of Teutonic invasion 
Britain had become England. After a similar, but shorter 
process, Gaul remained Roman. Saxons and Angles swept 
Britain clear of Roman civilization. The Gauls imposed 
upon Clovis and his Frankish followers the manners, the 
culture, the language, and the creed they had themselves 
learnt from Rome. To take only one illustration of the 
contrast. The great cities of southern France have a 
continuous history, an unbroken record, an uninterrupted 
civilization, derived from Roman days. Of not one English 
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city can this with certainty be said. There are Roman 
remains, of course, at York, at Bath, at Colcliester, at t hester, 
and elsewhere. None of these towns possesses lo-da\' the 
civic organization imposed upon it by its Roman rulers. 
The Celtic Britons were either obliterated altogether, or 
accepted from their Saxon and Angle coiK]iicrors the laws, 
customs, and language which the latter brought with them 
from their German homes. 

Over the five hundred years wliich separate the fall 
of the Roman Empire from that of the Carolingians we 
may pass lightly. Yet there are one or two landmarks in 
this period which have permanent significance, and which 
refuse to be ignored. 

The first of these is the Treaty of Verdun, by the terms 
of which the Frankish Empire was finall)’ partitioned among 

the sons of Louis the Pious, the successor of 
VERDUN Charles the Great. Under this arrangement, 

Charles was to have the western slice, extend- 
ing from beyond the Pyrenees to the modern Flanders ; 
Lothaire got a narrower, but longer strip, extending from 
the Tiber to the mouth of the Rhine, or rather of the 
Weser ; Louis got the eastern portion which lay Ijetween 
the Rhine and the Oder. Here, then, we get our first 
glimpse of two kingdoms, very roughly corresponding to 
modern France and modern Germany, but divided and kept 
apart from each other by the middle kingdom of the Rhone- 
land and the Rhine-land. 

The intermediate partition of 870 we may igrmrc ; but that 
of 887 brings a fourth kingdom into being — that of Italy. 
Carolingia — the western kingdom — remains much as before, 
but the eastern or Teutonic kingdom is enlarged by the 
acquisition of Lotharingia or Rhinc-land ; Italy i^^ now 
bounded on the west by the Alps, but includes the lu^rth- 
eastern shore of the Adriatic on the east ; the kingdom of 
Burgundy is cut down to the Rhonc-land. 

From the enlarged Teutonic kingdom, the western king- 
dom, Carolingia, stands clearly ajjart. May we dare to 
begin to call it France ? 

We may, if we are careful to rememlx?r that the term 
properly applies as yet to a duchy and not to a kingdom, only 
in fact to the strip of land between the Loire and the Seine. 
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Between the end of the tenth century and the end of the 
fifteenth, this duchy of France was gradually expanded into 
the modern kingdom. 

In the year 987 Louis V, the last direct descendant of 
Charlemagne, died, and in his place the great nobles elected 

THE CAPETiAN their king Hugh Capet, Duke of the Franks. 
m^na^rchy Hugh Capet was only one of the many great 

nobles into whose hands power had fallen 
under the weak rule of the later Carolingians. Ever since 
the partition of Verdun, France had been a prey to 
feudal anarchy. Taking advantage of her weakness the 
Scandinavian pirates had made into France, as into England, 
a series of incursions, and at last had permanently established 
themselves on the soil of France, thus founding the Duchy 
of Normandy. The settlement of the Northmen in the 
lower valley of the Seine seriously circumscribed the domain 
of which Hugh was immediate lord. For the Duchy of 
Normandy was carved out of the Duchy of France. Out of 
the same Duchy were carved also the counties of Anjou, 
Maine, and Champagne. But Hugh had his compensations. 
He was no longer a vassal but a King. Immediate lord only 
of the circumscribed Duchy of France, he was feudal overlord 
of all the lands that stretched from Flanders to beyond the 
Pyrenees, from the Atlantic to the Jura. Over the Duchy 
of Brittany he and his successors exercised only the most 
shadowy superiority. The Dukes of Brittany owed and paid 
allegiance to their powerful neighbours in Normandy. Of 
the immediate vassals of the French Crown the most powerful 
were the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitaine, 
the Counts of Anjou, Flanders, Toulouse, and Champagne. 

The history of France during the next five hundred years 
is the history of the absorption of these great feudal princi- 
palities into the Kingdom of France. This achievement, 
essential to the unity and greatness of France, was partly 
me result, partly the cause of the increased power of the 
Crown. The monarchy made France. Out of a loosely 
compacted bundle of feudal duchies and counties the Crown 
created a compact, coherent, and centralized state. It did 

more than create a unified State ; it brought to the birth 
the French nation. 

But if the strengthening of the monarchy made France, 
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the making of France increased and consolidated the iK>\ver 
of the monarch. The two processes act and react on each 
other. To the growth of the F'rench inonarcln- we now jiirn. 

The English student of French histor\' will not fail to 
observe a significant contrast. No candid critic can fail to 

appreciate the value of the services rendered 
THE CROWN to the English peoi)le l)\- the Norman and 

Angevin kings. To the circumstances of tlie 
Norman Conquest, to the character of the Conqueror, and 
to the administrative genius of the earl\’ Plantagenets, we 
owe the establishment of an exceptionalh' j'Xiwerful monarch\' 
at an exceptionally early stage in our political evolution. 
To the power of the monarchy we owe that ])rccocious sense 
of national unity which found expression in the constitutional 
fabric of the thirteenth century. 

But notwithstanding this obvious debt, no one would 
dream of asserting that the Crown was the all-important 
factor in the making of England. Many other things con- 
tributed to hasten and consolidate the process. In France, 
on the contrary, the Crown unquestionably was the main 
factor. King and people found in the feudal noble a cornnKui 
foe. In England all classes united against the Crown : tlic 
national will found expression in a parliament ; in !• ranee 
in a monarch. The immunity of England from foreign 
interference accentuated the contrast. In a time of political 
disorder the English people could seize the op])ortunity of 
asserting their liberties against the Crown. To seize such 
an opportunity in France would have meant the loss of 
national independence ; to preserve independence it was 
necessary to forgo the luxury of political liberty. Hence 
the identification of the interests of the C rown and the 
interests of the nation. 

There were other substantial reasons for the victor\' of 
the Crown. Not the least important was the fact that the 
House of Capet produced a succession of great rulers : three 
of them, Philip Augustus (1180-1223), Louis IX, ' St. Louis 
(1226-70), and Philip IV. ‘the Fair' (1285-1314), must 
take rank among the most astute and sagacious statesmen 
of the Middle Ages. And these kings had an enormous 
advantage over the preceding dynasty. 1 he Crown of 1 ' ranee 
had at last become definitely hereditary. From the deposi- 
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tion of Charles the Fat (887) down to the accession of Hugh 
Capet It had been alike in theory and in fact elective. 
Lothaire (954-86). the last but one of the Carolingian 
sovereigns, initiated the practice of getting the heir elected 
and crowned during the lifetime of his predecessor. This 
practice was followed by the Capetians, but so rapidly did 
the hereditary principle gain on the elective that before the 
accession of Philip .Augustus {1180) it was deemed super- 
fluous to continue the practice. By that time the monarchy 
had become definitely and finally hereditary. 

The power of the Crown was further strengthened by 
Its alliance with the Church. This alliance operated in 

the crusades f ways. The establishment of a 

Truce of God ' did something to abate the 
prevalence and persistence of private wars ; the institution 

of Chivalrv effected a 

soriPnf the manners and customs of feudal 

societ3, while the Crusades drained the strength of the 

SeSerof the' Crusades diverted the 

Iv a 7ar S '• o" the other, 

tiLs \*“i undermined the founda- 

rested ^The T superstructure of feudalism 

they stimSafeH"hn°th''“ revolutionary, ideas ; 

tated neTmIt 1 h f commerce and learning ; they necessi- 
new classes In * ° taxation and brought into prominence 

feudal s^as In ^ alike at 

fortunes offnnt H I r Persons and the 

t^e Crus^ie, h u"' feudatories. Feudalism emerged from 

emerged with nr'" ' '"Z" u undermined, thi Crown 

To ^he Crown Thr®"'^ authority and enhanced prestige. 

encouragemem Seh "7 T® protection and 

pa^Sr Thu. th 7 and merchants alike sought royal 
commerce' and In the C^wn found in the development of 
the feudal nobility. ^^'^fh ot towns fresh allies against 

powIJ' in^Je?" a7"her‘’"‘"'^ °f f'^'^ R°yal 

.0 ac„p. ..e 
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were quick to improve the opportunity. St. Louis had the 
Vigest translated into French, and by the application of 

^ Roman law, and the adoption of improved 

methods of procedure, he dealt a series of blows at feudal 
principles and practice. He limited the right of private 
war ; abolished the privilege of private coinage ; imposed 
non-feudal taxation, and raised a non-feudal army. Hence- 
lorward the King of France was not a mere primus 'inter pares ; 
he was more even than a suzerain over feudal vassals ; he 
was a real sovereign : sovereign in jurisdiction, sovereign in 
taxation, sovereign in legislation. 

To this new sovereignty two new institutions very 
powerfully contributed. The first was the Parlemeitt de 
Parts ; the second the Staies-General. 

The Parliament of Paris bears for Englishmen a misleading 
title. It was not an elected assembly, nor were its functions 

the parlia- to those of tlie English Parliament. 

MENT OF PARIS Originally it sprang from the Curia Regis, the 

Court or Council of the King, and performed 
duties, fiscal and administrative, as well as judicial, similar 
to those of the Curia Regis in England. Like tire English 
Curia, it consisted of the great vassals of tlie domainc royale, 
Irelates, and great officers of State. In 1302, however, 
Philip le Bel gave to the Parliament a regular constitution, 
and organized it as the Supreme Court of Justice. Its 
financial and administrative functions were handed (jver 
definitely to other bodies, and the Parliament was strictly 
confined to judicial business. The great vassals ceased to 
attend, and their places were taken by trained legists, who 
in their turn became an hereditary body, and formed an 
important element in the social and administrative hierarchy', 
as the noblesse de la robe. In the Middle Ages tlie lawyers 
helped the Crown to curb the power of the Baronage and 
the Church ; in the seventeenth century they aspired t(j a 
political role, and attempted to impose some restraint upon 
the omnipotence of the Crown. But though tlie attempt 
was a signal failure, the noblesse de la robe, tenacious of 
privilege and intensely conservative in temper, opposed a 
serious obstacle to the reforming energy of ministers and 
kings. 

Another institution — also dating from the reign of Philip 
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the Fair — was the States-General. The States-General, not 


the Parliament of Paris, offered the real parallel to the 


THE STATES- 
GENERAL 


English Parliament, and during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries seemed destined to fill 


a place in the history of France hardly less 
important than the Parliament in England. That place it 
never attained, and the States-General is here mentioned 


only because the institution of a central representative body 
contributed one more stone to the edifice of the centralized 


monarchy. If, to Englishmen, this statement should sound 
paradoxical, it is because they forget that the English 
Parliament was successful in restraining the power of the 
Crown, because in England nobles and burgesses were 
drawn and held together by the connecting link of the 
Knights of the Shire, and so offered a united opposition to 
the king. In France there was no class corresponding 
to the English squirearchy ; the burgesses were by tradition 
and by instinct the allies of the monarchy, and allowed 
themselves to be made the instruments of the monarchy, 
in destroying the power of a disruptive feudal oligarchy. 

Feudalism was necessarily disruptive ; the tendency 
of the Crown was centripetal. Had the feudal principle 

triumphed, France, like Germany, would have 
consoIhdation consisted of a number of virtually independent 

states. The victory of the Crown meant the 
making of a centralized and unified state. To that end 
nothing contributed so much as the actual territorial annexa- 
tions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. No reign 
was so fruitful in this respect as that of Philip Augustus 
{1180-1223). The Counties of Amiens and Vermandois 


were added to the royal domain in 1183, and the County 
of Valois in 1185. Still more important were the annexations 
in the later years of the reign. In 1152 Henry Plantagenet 
had married Eleanor of Aquitaine, the divorced wife of 
Louis VII of France. That marriage split the kingdom 
of France in twain and reduced the actual dominion of 


the French king to a narrow and ill-situated strip. In his 
own right King of England, Henry II was also Duke of 
Normandy and Count of Anjou and Maine. By his marriage 
with Eleanor he succeeded to the great Duchy of Aquitaine 
and to rights, more or less contested, over the County of 
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Toulouse. The marriage of his son Geoffrey with the heiress 
of Brittany brought that duchy also into his powerful grasp. 
From the Grampians to the Pyrenees he exercised continuous 
lordship, and the whole Atlantic seaboard from the Solway 
Firth to the Bay of Biscay was in his hands. The power of 
the French king — his nominal suzerain— was reduced to a 
shadow. 

Under Philip Augustus, however, the recovery was rapid. 
His acquisitions in the north-east have already been men- 
tioned. By a convenient process of law all the fiefs held 
by John Lackland were declared forfeit (1202-5), ^^d in 
that way Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine passed 
to the French Crown. Half a century later (1258), Henry III 
of England made formal surrender of these territories 
to Louis IX. To Louis IX (1226-70) belonged also the 
distinction of notable acquisitions in the south. Narbonne 
passed to the Crown in 1229 and the great County of 
Toulouse in 1270. Nearly a century later (1361) the incor- 
poration of Champagne brought the French Crown for the 
first time into immediate contact with Lorraine. 

The growth of the French kingdom in the thirteenth 
century had thus been extraordinarily rapid. But a time of 
TUT, fierce trial was now at hand. In 1328 the direct 

YEARS’ WAR Ime ol the Capetians became extinct, and the 

fourth dynasty — that of the Valois — succeeded 
to the throne. Nine years later there broke out that conflict, 
sanguinary, uncertain, and protracted, known in the 

history of England and of France as the ' Hundred Years’ 
War.' 

The first effect of that war was summarily to arrest 
both processes which we have seen in operation during 
the preceding century and a half. Between 1180 and 1328 
France, as we have seen, had been transformed from a h^ose 
aggregation of feudal principalities into a compact liomo- 
geneous national monarchy. The great Duchy of Brittany 
was still virtually independent ; the even greater Duchy of 
Aquitaine was still united to the ( rown of ICngland ; but 
territorially the E'rench kingdom had made enormous strides, 
while the French king had firmly established the Royal 
authority on the broad base of permanent political institu- 
tions. Between the monarchy of Philip the I'air and that of 
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Louis XIV there seemed, in logic, but a single step. In 
time, there was an interval of three centuries and a half. 
The accession of the Valois kings (1328) initiated a reaction, 
and not for a hundred years, not until the accession of 
Charles VII {1422-61), can we pick up again the broken 
threads of national development. 

Meanwhile, one feature of the Hundred Years' War calls 
for notice. It was less a national struggle between England 
and France than a civil war ; a continuation and enlarge- 
ment of the ‘ private wars ’ which had been so conspicuous 
a feature of the earlier feudal regime. This was more 
especially the case when the English Duke of Aquitaine was 
in alliance with the Duke of Burgundy against the House of 
Orleans. By the Peace of Bretigny, which closed the first 
period of the war in 1360, the Duke of Aquitaine was released 
from all obligations of homage, and Edward III retained 
the duchy, together with Calais, Guisnes, and Ponthieu — 
the last remnants of the Norman inheritance — in fiill 
sovereignty. But his triumph was short lived. Within a 
few years the whole of the English possessions in France 
were lost except a few coast towns — Calais, Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne. Ihen, by another turn of the wheel of fortune, 
Henry V more than recovered the lost ground, and the 
Treaty of Troyes (1420) saw the English king in possession, 
not only of the Duchies of Normandy and Aquitaine, but 
also of the Crown of France. The coronation and consecra- 
tion of Henry V in Paris marked the nadir of the humiliation 
of France a humiliation due not merely to foreign conquest 
but to internecine domestic divisions. Again the English 
triumph was short lived, and the reign of Henry VI saw 
England stripped of every possession in France, with the 
single exception of Calais. 

The Hundred Years War exercised an immense and 
permanent effect upon the evolution of France. 

Territorially it meant the enlargement of the French 

kingdom by the permanent incorporation of the great Duchy 

of Aquitaine. Constitutionally it meant the final annihilation 

of the pretensions of the feudality, the ultimate triumph 
of the Crown. 

During that prolonged conflict France had indeed suffered 
most terribly. The land itself had been laid waste ; noble 
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was at war with noble; prt)vince with jn-ovinco ; citv witli 

city : castle with castle. Every class and interest were 

damaged in fortune and prestige. The nobles never reco\ ered 

from the blows which, at Cre(;v. Poitiers, and Agincourt. 

were inflicted by the English yeomen upon the chi\'alry of 

France. The towns lost both in political liberty and tratle ; 

the Church, the Judges of the Parleinent, the thn\ersity t)f 

laris, merchants and lawyers, scholars and peasants 

all were involved in a common ruin. The monarchy alone 

emerged from the welter and chaos politicalU' strengthened 

by the destruction of domestic rivals, and territorialh- 

enlarged by the absorption of fiefs and by coiuinests from 
the foreigner. 

The process ()f conquest and absorj^tion was not, however, 

w'ere still outstanding the two great 
duchies of Burgundy and Brittany. 

To the term ‘ Burgundv ’ tliere attaches a confusion 
winch It IS important to clear up. The Knigdom of Burgundy 

THE distinguished from the duchy. The 

burgundies Kingdom of Burgundy or Arles corresponded, 

though its boundaries were |ierpetually fluctuat- 
ing, to the Rhone-land. i.e. the land between the Rhone the 

yone, the Alps, and the Mediterranean. This kingdom was 
subdivided into two portions ; — 

(«) Southern Burgundy, the old Provincia Romana, or 
Provence ; and 

(^) Northern Burgundy or Re^^num Jurense, the Jura 
region to the north of the city of Lyons. 


T he o\(\ Duchy of Burgundy, corresponding to the French 
ir^ince of Burgundy, including the modern Departments 

Saone et Loire, and Ain, had been, from 
time immemorial, a fief of France. 

liV-i ^ southern part of the old kingdom, i.e. Provence, 

fiff absorbed during the fourteenth and 

Ueenth centuries. Thus the great city of Lyons was 
nnexed by Philip the Fair in 1310; the Dauphine of 
V enne was absorbed by purchase in 1343 ; the City of 

f'l ' 1*^ ^ 44 ^ ; the County of Valence in 1446 ; and 

na y the great County (jf Provence in 1481. There still 
emained— remnants of the sometime independence of the 
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ancient Roman Province — the City of Avignon, the County 
of Venaissin, and the Principality of Orange, which were not 
absorbed by France until after the outbreak of the Revolution 
(1791). So much for Provence, or the southern part of the 
kingdom. 

The northern part was subdivided into (i) the County 
Palatine of Burgundy, Franche Comte ; and (2) Lesser 
Burgundy, including Western Switzerland and Northern 
Savoy. Since the acquisition of Savoy by Napoleon III 
{i860) the latter has been divided — apparently finally — 
between Switzerland and France and need not trouble us 
further. 

The former, the County Palatine or Free County, after 
many vicissitudes and changes of masters, was eventually 
conquered by Louis XIV from the Hapsburgs (1674) and 
took its place in the chain of French provinces as the Jura. 
Thus the Jura became for the first time the eastern frontier 
of France. 

The acquisition of the Free County was, however, a 
luxury — a conquest from the foreigner. The absorption of 
the duchy was a domestic necessity if the King of France 
was ever to be master in his own house. In 1363 this very 
important fief, which had fortunately lapsed to the Crown in 
1361, was re-granted by King John, with extraordinary 
improvidence, to his son Philip the Bold. Philip, therefore, 
was the first of the Valois Dukes of Burgundy. The power 
of the Valois House in Burgundy increased with startling and 
fatal rapidity during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and at one time threatened, if not to overpower, at any 
rate to rival the parent House on the throne of France. 
In 1369 Philip the Bold married Margaret of Flanders, 
with whom he got the Counties of Flanders, Artois, Rethel, 
Auxerre, and Nevers — all held in fief of the Crown of France. 
He also got the Free County-Palatine of Burgundy, which 
he held in fief of the Emperor. In the latter part of the 
Hundred Years’ War, Burgundy threw in its lot with 
England, and by the Treaty of Arras (1435) was rewarded 
by the acquisition of important towns on the Somme : 
Boulogne, Ponthieu, Amiens, and Vermandois. Philip’s son 
Charles the Bold made Burgundy, for the moment, one of the 
Powers of Europe, but on his death (1477) the duchy reverted 
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to France, together with Philip’s recent acquisitions in 
north-eastern France. Thus the Duchy of Burgundy was 
reunited to France, never again to be disjoined. 

After the reconquest of the Burgundian duchy there 
remained outstanding only one of the great feudal prin- 

BRITTANY cipalities. Both Ferdinand of Aragon and 
. Henry VII of England were under special 
obligations, personal and political, to sustain the inde- 
pendence of the Duchy of Brittany. In September 1488 
the Duke hrancis of Brittany, the last male of his house, 

FK duchy to his daughter Anne. In 1490 

the duchess was married by proxy to Maximilian of Haps- 

f V ’ ^1^^ concluded with Henry 

ot England and herdinand of Aragon a league for the protec- 
tion of his wife’s inheritance. But in 1491 the young 
duchess cut the ground from under the feet of her not too 
disinterested protectors by espousing the young King 
Charles VIII of France. In this manner was the last 

great feudal principality definitely and finally annexed to 
the Crown. 

With the annexation of Brittany the long-drawn story 

0 he territorial unification of France was at last practically 
completed. There was a little rounding oft to be done on 
the Fyreneen frontier. That was done partly by Henry IV 
w 10 rought to the Crown of France the Kingdom of Bearn, 
or the northern half of Navarre, and partly by L(mis XIV 
When by the Treaty of the Pyrenees {1659) he acquired 
Koussillon and Cerdagne. Two centuries later (1859) 

apoleon III gave timely help to Victor Emmanuel in his 

^ ^ Austrian yoke from the neck of Italy ; but 

as the price of his assistance demanded and received 
avoy and Nice. Of other acquisitions of France, notably 
sace and Lorraine, mention must be made in later 

cliapters. 

By the end of the fifteenth century France was made — 
mainly by its kings ; l)y the victory of the centripetal principle 
THE represented by the monarchy over the centri- 

heformation fugal and disruptive tendencies manifested by 

the feudal oligarchy. But feudalism died hard. 

1 he nobles got a chance of winning back some of their own in 
the ecclesiastical strife of the sixteenth century. Nor did 
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they neglect it. French Protestantism, like French feudal- 
ism, was essentially disruptive. But as regards patriotism, 
the Catholic nobles were little better than the Protestants. 
Protestants and Catholics alike thought more of their class 
privileges than of their country. Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant entered upon negotiations with foreign Powers, and, 
if successful, would have broken up again the newly won 
unity of France. Thus the Crown was fighting not only on 
behalf of monarchy, not only on behalf of Catholicism, but, 
it would seem, on behalf of France. The Edict of Nantes 
(1598) gave the Huguenots privileges which, from the point 
of view of religious liberty, were obviously excessive. It 
established them as a State within a State, and very seriously 
compromised the political unity of the kingdom. 

Cardinal Richelieu was quick to perceive the dangers to 
be apprehended from the political triumph of the Huguenots. 
With relentless severity he crushed their separatist aspira- 
tions ; their religious opinions he respected ; their civil 
rights he scrupulously protected. What he would not 
tolerate was their claim to maintain an independent political 
organization. 

And as with the Huguenots, so with the recalcitrant 
remnants of the feudal oligarchy. With the social privileges 
of the nobility he did not interfere. All their rights and 
exemptions he respected. But he was determined that 
never again should they have the chance of dividing and 
dismembering France. They were no longer permitted to 
function as governors of provinces ; their fortified castles 
were destroyed ; private war and even duelling were pro- 
hibited. All administrative power was concentrated in 
the hands of the Crown and of royal officers. Agents 
of the Central Government — Intendants — were sent to 
superintend local administration, in place of the deposed 
aristocracy. 

Detailed treatment of all these matters must be deferred. 
For our present purpose it is enough to have indicated in 
outline the main stages in the evolution of France. When 
Louis XIV ascended the throne the process was complete. 
To the rich inheritance accumulated by a series of great 
kings Louis XTV was heir, and in his reign (1642-1715) 
France reached the zenith of its greatness. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SPANISH MONARCHY 

Outstanding Dates 

521-710. Visigoths in Spain. 

711—14. Moors conquer Spain. 

1169. Cities represented in Cortes of Castile. 

1230. Union of Castile and Leon. 

1469. Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1474. Isabella elected Queen of Castile. 

1479. Ferdinand succeeds to Crown of Aragon. 

1492. Capture of Granada completes reconquest of Spain (71 1 -1492). 

1492. Columbus sails on his first voyage from Palos. 

1493. Bull of Pope Alexander VI. 

1493. Roussillon and Cerdagne acquired by Spain. 

1495-1517. Cardinal Ximenes, Chief Minister in Castile. 

1500. Cabral discovers Brazil. 

1504. Naples annexed to Aragon. 

1504. Death of Isabella. 

1506. Death of Archduke Philip of Hapsburg. 

1512. Ferdinand conquers (Spanish) Navarre. 

1513. Balboa crosses Isthmus of Panama. 

1516. Death of Ferdinand. 

1516. Accession of Charles I unites Spain. 

1519. Cortez conquers Mexico. 

1519. Charles I (of Spain) elected Emperor (Charles V). 

1519. Magellan's voyage of discovery. 

1521. Magellan annexes the Pliilippines. 

1532. Pizarro conquers Peru. 

T he sixteenth century is frequently characterized as 
‘ tlie days of the grandeur of Spain.' Hut the 
description is only partially justified, lhat a certain 
' grandeur ' attached to Spain in that period is undeniable ; 
but it was largely fortuitous and wholly transitory. U 
THE 'DAYS OF Spain partly from the romantic 

THE GRANDEUR exploits of Cortez and Pizarro in Mexico and 
OF SPAIN Peru ; partly from the abundant stores of 

silver and gold which poured into the coffers of her kings 

5 * 
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from the mines of those countries ; partly from the fine 
discipline of the Spanish soldiery ; but most of all from 
the vast agglomeration of dominions brought together by a 
series of marriages under the sceptre of a single sovereign, 
the Emperor Charles V. A grandson on his father^s side of 
the Emperor Maximilian I, the head of the House of 
Hapsburg, and of Mary, daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy and I.ord of the Netherlands ; 
a grandson, through his mother, of the * Catholic Sovereigns,* 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile ; the first king 
of a united Spain ; king of the two Sicilies and of Sardinia ; 
wearing by election the triple Crown attached to the Holy 
Roman Empire, this Charles held a position even more 
imposing than that held by Charlemagne himself. The 
‘ grandeur ’ of Spain was thus, in large part, an emanation 
from the grandeur of its king. Yet of all his vast dominions, 
Spain was the one with which Charles was least identified 
and least in sympathy. If he had a nationality at all, 
Charles V was a Fleming ; Flanders was the land in which 
he was educated ; Flemish was the tongue of his familiar 
speech ; but it was in Germany that his political interests 
centred. Nevertheless, though Spain was little to him, 
save as a source of wealth, he was, in a sense, everything 
to Spain. His reign and that of his son, Philip, covering 
between them the years 1516 to 1598, marked the apogee 
of her ‘ grandeur.' 

Not, indeed, until the accession of Charles (I of Spain, 
1516) had Spain, as a united Nation-State, come into exist- 

THE EVOLUTION influence of geography in 

OF SPAIN retarding national unification in Spain some- 
thing has been said already. Of the influence 
of successive tides of invasions something must be said now. 

The earliest invaders, the Phoenicians and the Greeks, 
made some settlements on the south-eastern and eastern 
coasts, but into the interior of Spain they hardly penetrated. 
The Carthaginians founded two great towns, Barcelona and 
Carthagena ; but Carthaginian supremacy lasted a very 
short time — only about thirty years — and was succeeded 
by that of Rome (200 B. c.— A, D. 47 ^)* The Roman Conquest 
was, in a military sense, fairly complete, but in a cultural 
sense Rome got far more from Spain than Spain got from 
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Rome. The Visigoths destroyed the power of Rome, but 
otherwise their occupation {circa 521-710) left little trace 
upon the Spanish land or people, though it was in their 
time that Spain was converted to Christianity (circa 600). 

Apart from the conversion to Christianity, a notable 
landmark in the history of any people, the only really decisive 
event in the history of medieval Spain was its invasion 
and conquest by the Moors from North Africa (a.d. 711-14). 

The Mohammedan occupation lies altogether outside the 
scope of this volume, but the impress, both negative and 

positive, which it left on the history of Spain, 
coNQ^^T*^^ justifies a brief quotation from a highly qualified 

Spanish writer : ‘ From the ninth to the eleventh 
century the civilization of our world is Islamic. Christendom 
is in the dark while Islam shines in Baghdad and in Cordoba 
with all the lights of science, art, politics, culture, and 
refinement. Northern Spain is divided up into petty 
barbarian kingdoms on whom the mighty and refined 
Khalif of Cordoba looks down very much as the President 
of the French Republic looks down upon Moroccan tribes. 
Islamic Spain gives the world her philosophers, astronomers, 
mathematicians, mystics, poets, historians.’ ^ 

So much for the positive influence of the Moslems. Their 
negative influence was not less important. 

From the eighth century to the fifteenth the slow re- 
conquest of the country from the Moslem intruders supplied 

the central thread of Spanish history, and left 
an ineffaceable mark upon the character of 
the Spanish people. The great mass of the peasantry 
settled down after a while and accepted the far from intolerant 
rule of the Moorish conquerors. The nobles, on the contrary, 
either abandoned the country altogether, or found a refuge 
in the mountain fastnesses of the Pyrenees and the Asturian 
hills. Braced by poverty and adversity, they issued forth 
from those fastnesses to wage a secular crusade against the 
‘ infidel.’ Bit by bit their former land was reconquered, 
but so slowly that it was a century and a half before the 
reconquest reached the Douro, and over 400 years before 
the crusaders had penetrated as far as the Tagus. Toledo 
was reoccupied in 1085, Lisbon in 1147 ; the age-long 

^ Madariaga, Spain, p. 28. 
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achievement was finally crowned, under the ‘ Catholic ' 
Sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella, by the conquest of the 

last surviving Moorish Kingdom of the Peninsula— that of 
Granada in 1492. 

The Anti-Moslem crusades, protracted through so man\' 
centuries, combined with the ph}'sical configuration of the 
peninsula to fix for ever the destiny of the country. As 
this bit of country or that was recovered from the Moors, a 
new and independent kingdom was set up. The kings of 
these circumscribed kingdoms had little power. Elected b\- 
the nobles, they were hardly removed from them by 
superiority in wealth. Real power lay in the hands of 
the nobles, whose swords had reconquered the land, and 
in that of the cities, to which immense privileges were 
conceded on condition that they provided for their own 
defence. 


Both in Castile and Aragon, not to mention the lesser 
kingdoms, representative institutions, as well as municipal 

the CORTES aristocratic privileges, were early developed. 

A municipal charter was granted to Lefui by 
Alfonso V as early as 1020, and the cities were repre- 
sented in the Cortes of Castile (1169), just about a century 
before they were summoned b}^ Simon de McuUfort to the 
English Parliament of 1265. 

Premature development does not generally make for 
permanence. Neither the Castilian nor the Aragonese 
Cortes functioned after the sixteenth century. l*'(jr this 
decadence of parliamentary institutions in Spain there were 
several reasons, but one stands out pre-eminent. The 
parliamentary structure rested on a class foundation. The 
excessive privileges of the nobles and the cities respectively 
discouraged union between them. Nor would the clerical 
estate combine either with the cities or with the noi>les. 


There was, in a word, no parliamentary solidarity. Conse- 
quently, the Crown was able, by allying itself with the cities 
against the nobles, or with the nobles or the clergy against 
the cities, gradually to increase its own exiguous powers, 
and, finally, to erect an unlimited autocracy upon the ruins 
of a parliament which had never been truly national in 
character. 


In Spain, as in France, the monarchy represented, more 
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truly than the representative body, the nation as a whole. 
If in neither case the monarchy entirely deserved the victory 
it won, the States-General and the Cortes, each insistent on 
the promotion of sectional interests, thoroughly deserved 
the defeat they severally incurred. A similar fate might 
well have overtaken the English Parliament but for the 
presence of the knights, representatives of the shires, and 
elected like the burgesses in the shire-courts. In England 
there was, indeed, another factor operating. The refusal 
of the lower clergy to come into a national system, their 
preference for class representation in Convocation, doubtless 
contributed to the evolution of the bicameral structure of the 
English Parliament ; though the determining and differentiat- 
ing factor in that development was the association of the lesser 
nobles or ‘ knights of the shire ’ with the humbler burghers 
who represented the towns. Together they formed the 
Commons House of Parliament, a House which had no 
counterpart in the history of Parliamentary institutions 
either in France or in Spain. ^ 

More national than the Cortes, the Crown never succeeded 
in uniting Spain as completely as the Crown united France. 

rnM^^iTnATinM unity as Spain has known it has 

OF SPAIN owed to its monarchy. By the middle of the 

fifteenth century the many kingdoms of Spain 
had, by intermarriages and gradual conquest, been reduced 
to four : Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Granada. Castile 
had by that time absorbed, in addition to Old and New 
Castile, Leon, Biscay, the Asturias, Galicia, Estramadura, 
Murcia, and Andalusia ; Aragon included Catalonia and 
Valencia. 

In 1469 Ferdinand, heir to the Kingdom of Aragon, 
married Isabella, the daughter of John II of Castile. Her 
brother, Henry IV, made himself very unpopular, and on 
his death in 1474, the Cortes of Castile set aside his daughter, 
Joanna, and elected her aunt, Isabella, in her place. In 
1479 Ferdinand succeeded his brother John II as King 
of Aragon, and thus the whole of Spain, with the exception 
of the kingdoms of Granada and Navarre, was brought under 
the rule of a single household — if not of a single sovereign. 

‘ Until the nineteenth century. On the whole subject cf. Marriott 
Th& Mechanism of the Modern State. 
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The partnership was singularly successful. Isabella supplied 
the spiritual force ; Ferdinand was pre-eminently a shrewd 
politician — perhaps the prototype of Machiavelli’s Prince, In 
1481 the Catholic sovereigns renewed the crusade against the 
Moors of Granada, and in 1492, as already noticed, the last 
Moslem kingdom in Spain was absorbed. In 1493 Roussillon 
and Cerdagne were acquired from Charles VUI of France; 
in 1504 Ferdinand, already in possession of Sardinia and 
Sicily, added to them Naples, and in 1512 acquired Spanish 
Navarre as well. Thus the whole peninsula was, with the 
exception of Portugal, united. Nor were the Catliolic 
sovereigns by any means disposed to allow even that excep- 
tion to survive. In order to end it, they pursued a marriage 
policy at once extraordinarily pertinacious and extra- 
ordinarily complicated. They first married their elder 
daughter Isabella to Prince Alfonso, heir to the throne 
of Portugal. On his death without issue, Isabella married 
his brother, Emanuel, who reigned as King of Portugal from 
1495 to 1521. Isabella also died childless, and on her 
death King Emanuel married Mary, a younger daughter of 
herdinand and Isabella, by whom he had several chiklren. 
One of tliem, Isabella, a daughter, married the Junperor 
Charles V, who, as grandson and heir of the ('atlujlic 
sovereigns, had become the first king of a united Spain 
{as Charles I) in 1516. The Emperor Charles V, with a 
persistence equal to that of his grandparents, married his 
daughter Joanna to Prince John of Portugal, and at last, 
on the failure of heirs-male in Portugal, the fruits of all tliis 
dynastic prescience were reaped when, in 1580, Philip II 
succeeded by right of liis mother to the throne of Portugal. 
Sixty years later, however, Portugal elected John Duke of 
Braganza to the throne, and so reasserted an independence 


which it has maintained to the present day. 

Territorial consolidation formed only a part of the pcdicy 
pursued by Ferdinand and Isabella. Not even the mountain 
POLICY OF chains divided Spain more hopelessly than the 

A selfish pursuit of class interests by the nobles, the 
clergy, and the cities. The first care of the joint 
sovereigns was to curtail the overgrown powers and abridge 
the extravagant privileges of the aristocracy. I he Cortes 
was summoned as seldom as possible ; a free use was made 
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of Pragmaticas, or Royal ordinances ; greater state was 
introduced into Court ceremonies, but by practising reason- 
able economy, the sovereigns were able to ‘ live of their own * 
without much recourse to parliamentary taxation. The 
cessation of parliamentary sessions is a cheap price to pay 
for immunity from taxation, and although on the death of 
Isabella the Castilian aristocracy attempted to reassert 
constitutional liberties and to regain some of their privileges, 
their efforts were forestalled by the vigilance of Ferdinand 
and his great minister Cardinal Ximenes. 

Ximenes (1436-1517) was an outstanding example of the 
new type of Minister employed by the autocratic monarchs 
of this new era to build up their administrative systems 
on the ruins of the disestablished aristocracies. Like Wolsey, 
Ximenes was a man of humble birth who, endowed with 
great abilities, attained to the highest place in Church and 
State. In Spain, much more than in England, the great 
nobles exercised a disruptive influence fatal to the establish- 
ment of a strong and highly centralized administration. 
The destruction of the power of the feudal aristocracy was, 
accordingly, in Spain as elsewhere, an essential preliminary 
to the achievement of national unity. Only the Crown 
could destroy it. 

After the catastrophic overtlirow of the ancien regime 
in France, autocracy, as a system of government, went 
out of fashion. Historians followed the prevailing 
mode, and failed to estimate accurately the debt which 
their several countries owed to the autocratic sovereigns 
of the period now under review. France, as we have 
seen, was literally made by the Valois and Bourbon kings. 
Spain owed less to her kings, but Spain could never have 
attained even such a measure of unity as she did save 
for the work of the Catholic Sovereigns and their imme- 
diate successors. To that work Cardinal Ximenes largely 
contributed. 


Important, however, as was the work of national con- 
solidation at home, still more imposing and not less 

NEW SPAIN contributory to the building up of the auto- 
cratic monarchy were the achievements of the 
mariners and adventurers, Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro. 
Columbus found a discerning and generous patron in Queen 
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Isabella. Cortez, Magellan, and Pizarro conferred further 
distinction upon the memorable reign of Charles I. 

Columbus, though more successful as a pioneer than as 
an administrator, gave the West Indies to Spain. Ihere as 
elsewhere, however, the Spaniards proved themselves to 
be ill-fitted for settlement and colonization. Like many 
other people they regarded wealth as synonymous with the 
precious metals, and consequently they concentrated their 
energies on the quest for gold and silver, to the neglect of 
other sources of wealth less glittering, but more enduring. 

' It was,' says Adam Smith in a famous passage, ‘ the sacred 
thirst of gold that carried Ovieda, Nicuessa, and \asco 
Nugnes de Balboa to the isthmus of Darien ; that carried 
Cortes to Mexico, Almagro and Pizarro to Chili and Peru. 

. . . Every Spaniard who sailed to America expected to 
find an El Dorado.' And characteristically he adds : Of 
those expensive and uncertain projects which bring bank- 
ruptcy upon the greater part of the people who engage in 
them there is none perhaps more perfectly ruinous lhan the 
search after new silver and gold mines.' In adventure and 
conquest the Spaniards were, however, at this period unsur- 
passed. In 1513 Balboa crossed the Istlimus of Panama, 
and in 1519 rumours of great stores of gold in Mexico led to 
the dispatch of an expcditi(ui under Ilcrnan C(jrtcz. \^ ith 
about 500 men he landed at Vera Cruz, took the hmiperor 
Montezuma prisoner, and assumed the government of the 
city in the name of King Charles. After two years of 
strenuous fighting, he made himself master of the Aztec 
Empire, and Mexico began to pour streams of gold and 

silver into the Spanish treasury. ■ i i . 

Some five years later (1532) hrancisco Pizarro, with less 

than two hundred followers, made himself master of I eru. 
He met with much less opposition from the gentler Incas f 
Cortez had encountered from the warlike Mexicans. le 
less excusable, therefore, were the horrible cruelties m ic e 
by the Spanish conquistadors upon the inoffensive in la 
tants. That they were inflicted in the name of re igion 
only adds to the horror. Peru, however, proved an even 
richer find than Mexico, and from Peru the Spanish ^mpire 
was extended southward into Chili and thence across ic 
Andes into the basin of the River Plate. Ihus ilie v^ 10 e 
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of Central and Southern America, with the exception of 
Guiana — subsequently occupied by the Dutch, and Brazil, 
which fell to the Portuguese, passed under the dominion of 
Spain. 

To Cortez, as to Columbus, Spain showed its gratitude by 
allowing him to die in poverty and neglect. Once, in despair, 
he attempted to interview Charles V. ‘ Who is this man ? ' 
asked the emperor. ‘ It is the man,' replied Cortez, ' who 
has given your Majesty more states, than your ancestors 
left to you towns/ The service remained unappreciated 
by the emperor. 

That Spain derived much less advantage from her over- 
seas empire than she should have done was due to a com- 


COLONIAL 
POLICY or 
SPAIN 


bination of causes which, since Adam Smith's 
day, have become the commonplace of critics. 
Great fighters, with an immense capacity for 


conquest but little for government, fanatically devoted to 


their own creed but ruthless in their treatment of ‘ heretics,' 


the Spaniards were consistently unsuccessful in administering 
the vast empire wliich came to them so quickly and, on 
the whole, so easilv. 


A mixed race themselves, the Spaniards in South America, 
unlike the English throughout their overseas empire, showed 
tlemselves apt to assimilate the peoples they had conquered. 
But intermingling and intermarriage led to the rapid 
deterioration of the conquerors in mind and body. The 
concentration of interest on the gold and silver mines tended 
in the same direction. Nor did the policy of the Home 
Government help to correct the errors or restrain the vices 
of the colonists. On the contrary, all that was worst in the 
Old Spain was reproduced in the New, Little as the state 
had done to assist or encourage the initial enterprise, it 
claimed to monopolize all the resulting benefits. The 
hand of the Government lay as heavily on the New Spain 
as on the Old. It regarded the new empire as an estate, 
or rather a mine, to be worked for the exclusive benefit of 
the Crown. 


The mine was, indeed, a rich one ; but although, for 
some years, it yielded a great abundance of gold and silver, 
it proved to be a precarious source of wealth. Meanwhile, 
trade was strangled by a number of minute regulations 
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rigidl}/ enforced. Lest any of the profits should find their way 
into private pockets, the colonial trade was limited to a 
certain number of ships, and to a single port of the homeland, 
first to Seville and afterwards to Cadiz. 

In a similar spirit, and with results not less disastrous, 
the land-system of Old Spain was transported wholesale to 
the new colonies. Feudalism, a plant not unsuited to its 
native soil, was an exotic in a new land, and served only 
to foster the growth of weeds and to choke all healthy 
development. The system of entail could have no justifica- 
tion under colonial conditions ; yet it was strictlv enforced, 
and resulted in the gradual absorption of tlie smaller pro- 
prietors and the concentration of the whole landed proj)erty 
in the hands of a few great nobles, mostly absentees. 

Nor was the hand of the Church less heavy than that of 
the State on the colonies. In New Spain, as in other parts 
o the heathen * world, the Jesuit missionaries did mag- 
nihcent work among the natives, but to establish in New 
bpain in all its pride and pomp the Roman Catholic Church, 
much more to transport all the machinery of the In(|uisition, 
was a policy as misguided as the transportation of a feudal 
land-system. Between the feudal lord on the one side and 
^^tholic Church on the other, the land was drained to 
the last peseta, the people were reduced to a condition of 
mental subservience as hopelessly complete as their material 
impoverishment. From the swaddling-clothes in which the 
infant colonies were wrapped in infancy they' never really' 
escaped. Consequently, when the time of storm and stress 
came, they fell away from a motherland which had never 
given them an independent life. 

But this is to anticipate much later events, 
lo return to Old Spain. The joint reign of the Catho- 
ic sovereigns, despite the narr<iwncss, the craft, and the 
crookedness of herdinand, was a great period in the history 
of Spain, and in particular of Castile and its dependent 
kingdoms. But in 1504 Queen Isabella died. She left to 
^erdmand the Grand Mastership of the three Military 
Orders and half the revenues of the Indies, and nominated 
him as regent of Castile until their grandson Charles should 
come of age. But she bound him by a solemn oath not, by 
second marriage or by any other means, to attempt to 
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deprive the posterity of Joanna of any of the lands which 
had acknowledged the sway of the Catholic sovereigns. 

Ferdinand at once renounced the crown of Castile, and 
proclaimed Joanna and her husband the Archduke Philip as 
sovereigns, but induced the Cortes to acknowledge him as 
regent on their behalf. To this arrangement many of the 
Castilians were, however, stoutly opposed ; nor would the 
Archduke Philip assent to it. Ferdinand, therefore, despite 
his oath, decided to strengthen his position by a second 
marriage. Only the opposition of his son-in-law, Emmanuel 
of Portugal, where the lady was immured in a convent, 
prevented his marriage with Joanna, a daughter of Henry IV 
of Castile. 

Since Joanna's declared illegitimacy had opened the way 
to the accession of Isabella, the project was a crazy one ; 
yet it throws light on the persistence and ambition of 
Ferdinand. Baffled in that quarter, Ferdinand turned to 
France, and in 1506 obtained the hand of a young and 
beautiful bride, Germaine de Foix, a daughter of the Vicomte 
of Narbonne and granddaughter of Louis XII of France. 
For diplomatic reasons, to be explained presently, the latter 
assented to the marriage in 1509. Germaine bore Ferdinand 
a son, but the child died in infancy. Had he lived, the great 
Austro-Spanish Empire of the sixteenth century would never, 
in its integrity, have come into existence. 

Meanwhile, the Archduke Philip, having successfully 
asserted in Castile his rights and those of his Queen Joanna, 
died in September 1506, after a reign of only three months. 
The death of her husband reduced Joanna, always feeble- 
minded, to complete imbecility, and Ferdinand, despite the 
opposition of the young Charles’s other grandfather, the 
Emperor Maximilian, regained the Regency. On his death 
in 1516, however, he bequeathed all his dominions to his 
young grandson the Archduke Charles. 

Of the tortuous diplomacy of Ferdinand, and his relations 
with his continental neighbours, more must be said in a later 
chapter. 

Meanwhile a tribute must be paid to the preparatory work 
of the Catholic sovereigns. Isabella was a good woman ; 
Ferdinand was as unlovely as his contemporary and rival, 
Henry VII of England. Yet none can deny him the title 
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of a great ruler. Between them, Ferdinand aiifl Jsabeha 
completed the making of Spain, and laid the fouiulation^ 
of her resplendent if fleeting grandeur. 

j-'OK 1- r K'l j ii: j< 

Madariaga; Spain. JYc.seolt : i- tydina}\(l and /-ah>i/a. 
Huckle : History of Civilization, ( li.ij), \ iii. I< P. M- rrirnaii 
iHse of the Spanish Jimpirc. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ITALIAN WARS 

FRANCE V. THE HAPSBURGS 

Outstanding Dates 

1515. Francis I wins Marignano. 


^395- John Galeazzo Visconti in- 
vested with Duchy of Milan. 

1434- Rule of the Medici in Florence. 

1453- Alfonso V of Aragon estab- 
lished in Two Sicilies. 

1469-92. Lorenzo de Medici rules 
Florence. 

1492. Treaty of :£taples (Charles VIII 
and Henry VII of England). 

^493- Treaty of Barcelona, France 
with Spain. 

^494- Italian Wars (first series) — 
1520. 

1494* Charles VIII invades Italy — ■ 
1496. 

1498. Accession of Louis XII. 

1499—1504. French expeditions into 
Italy. 

1504. Naples annexed to Aragon. 

1506. Charles of Hapsburg succeeds 
to Netherlands, &c. 

1508. League of Cambrai, 

1509* Louis XII annihilates power 
of Venice at battle of Agna- 
dello. 

1509- Accession of Henry VIII. • 
Pope Julius II forms the ' Holy 
League.* 

1 5 1.5* Francis I King of France — 1 547. 


1516. Charles I succeeds to Spanish 
Kingdoms. &c. 

1516. Francis makes Concordat with 
Leo X. 

1516. Treaty of Noyon. 

1519. Election of Charles V as Em- 

peror. 

1520-59. Italian Wars (second series). 

1520. Meetings between Henry VIII 

and Francis I (Cloth of Gold), 
and Charles V. 

1525. Battle of Pavia. 

1526. Treaty of Madrid. 

1527. Sack of Rome. 

1529. Treaty of Cambrai. 

^536-8. Third Italian War, 

1542-4. Fourth Italian War. 

1546. Boulogne taken by England. 

1547. Death of Francis I. Accession 

of Henry II. 

1552-6. Fifth Italian War. 

1556. Treaty of Vaucelles. 

1556. Abdication of Charles V. Ac- 

cession of Philip II. 

1556-9. Sixth Italian War. 

1557. Battle of St. Quentin. 

1557. Calais taken from England. 
1559. Treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis. 


T his narrative has reached a critical point. If we 
are to adhere strictly to the purpose and method 
announced in the first chapter, no fact may be set 
down unless it has contributed to the evolution of the 
Europe that we know. 
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What, then, shall be said of the wars in Italy, which 
f^enerally fill so large a space in the histories of sixteenth- 
century Europe ? Tliat they are commonly treated at a 
length wholly incommensurate with their intrinsic importance 
seems to be' indisputable ; yet to ignore them is for several 
reasons impossible. 

'I'he story of those wars, and of the conditions under 
which thov were fought, illuminate the causes which retarded 
for so many centuries the attainment of national unity in 
Italy. Italy still bears the scars of the wounds inflicted 
up{)n her in the wars of the sixteenth century. Further, 
those wars throw a luri^l light upon the development of 
that theorv of the ‘ Balance of Bower ' which has played so 
great a part in the evolution of the European polity. During 
the earlier period (1494-1515) the principle was illustrated 
only on a small scale. It was among the petty states of 
Italy that the ‘ balance ’ was to be maintained. In the later 
period (1519-59) it was the balance of power in Europe 
that was at stake. 

Nor did the long struggle end with the conclusion of the 
rreat\- of ( ateau Cambresis in 1559. 

Until the day on which Spain linally accepted a Bourbon 
King (1714), the rivalry between l*'rance and the Austro- 
Spanish Ibnise supplieci the main thread of international 
pf)litics in Europe. 

The protracted duel was fought mainly in Italy. For 
the selection of the battle-ground many reasons were respon- 
sible. riie geographical position of the rivals 
combined with ph\'siographic conditions in 
Ital\' to indicate the choice as natural, if not inevitable. 
That point has alread\’ rccei\'ed attention ; but there were 
others. I-'roni the lifth centur\- to the later years of the 
nineteenth, Italy, as a political entit\-, did not exist. It 
was no more, as Metternich triilv though cynically observed, 
than a ‘ geographical expression.’ C'rreat j)arts were, indeed, 
played on the stage of medieval history by the City-States of 
Italy, by Rome and h'lorence, by Milan, Genoa, Venice, and 
the rest ; but with the histor\' of the Italian cities this 
narrative is not concerned. Many of those States did indeed 
survive far beyond the fifteenth century, but they were 
stripped of all that had rendered them illustrious in the 
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Middle Ages. Venice and Genoa retained their position as 
independent republics until the ad\ent of Xaiioleon. The 
Pope, though twice dri\-en from tlie Ilol\- ( it\ (170^ and 
1848), did not surrender the hulk of the I*apal States until 
1861, and still (1932) retains his so\ereignt\’ o\er the few 
acres which constitute the Vatican State. Morcncc had, 
before the middle of the fifteenth centur\'. passeti under the 
control of the Medici, the great merchant juincos with 
whose fortunes that citv was for three centuries to come 
so closely associated. The great Lombard City of Milan, 
formerly a somewhat turbulent Republic, had in 1303 been 
converted into a Duchy and Inij:)erial tief by John (ialea/./o 
Visconti, whose dynastv in the male line ended with the 
death of Philip Maria \asconti in 1447. Philip left no legiti- 
mate children, but the succession was claimed b\- h'rancesco 
Sforza, the husband of his illegitimate daughter. Bianca. 
Sforza, a successful soldier of fortune, the protege of Pope 
Eugenius IV, and the friend and ally of Cosmo de Mediri, 
was not, however, the only nor the most important candidate 
to the Duchy of Milan. 

The Emperor Maximilian claimed the Duchy, in default 
of heirs, as a lapsed Imperial fief. C harles, Duke of Orleans, 
claimed it on the ground that his mother, Valentina A'isccaiti, 
was the eldest sister of the late Duke Philip. Alfonso I 
of Naples (V. of Aragon) also put in a claim, on the ground 
that the Duchy had been bequeathed to him by tlie late 
duke. The last three claims are important, mainh' by 
reason of the sustenance they subsequently afforded to the 
pretensions of the Kings of France (by virtue of their descent 
from Charles, Duke of Orleans) and of the Austro-Spanish 
Hapsburgs, as heirs in title to Alfonso. 

By 1454 Sforza had definitely established himself in the 
Duchy, but we are concerned with the rapidly changing 
fortunes of these Italian States only as they reacted upon 
those of the two great rivals for ascendancy in Europe. 

The Southern Kingdom of Naples and Sicily was, like the 
Duchy of Milan, a pawn in the game played, throughout this 

period, by the Kings of France and the Austro- 
siciLY^ Spanish Hapsburgs. The House of Anjou, 

from whom the Capetian Kings of France 
derived their claim to Naples, was first established in that 
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kin£(floni under a donation of Pope Urban IV in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, not, however, without protest 
from Pedro HI of Aragon. Pedro failed to get Naples, 
but did obtain Sicily and transmitted it with Sardinia to 
his posterity. 

Naples remained until the fifteenth century more or less 
faithful to the House of Anjou. Disputed successions, 
recurrent revolutions, turmoil and anarchy — these things 
made up the history of Naples for centuries, but in 1453 
Alfonso King of Aragon, after a struggle which had 
lasted since 1435, finally made good his position in Naples 
(as Alfonso I), and from that time until the close of the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1714), both Naples and Sicily 
remained, together with Sardinia, in the hands of the House 
of Aragon, and their successors in title, the lucky Hapsburgs. 

I'rom the standpoint of general European history the 
unhappy condition of the Italian peninsula is important 
only because it offered a tempting bait to the cupidity of 
the two dominating powers, and supplied them with a 
duelling ground, h'or the rest it need only be said that the 
Italian wars initiated by Charles VIII were entirely barren in 
permanent results for h'rance. They could not be otherwise. 
I'lance had and has no business to the south of the Alps. 
When, under the Emi)eror Charles V, the Crowns of Spain, 
Naj^les, Sicily, and Germany were united with the Imperial 
(Town on a single head, when the same man was also Lord 
of the Netherlands and Archduke of Austria, France might 
reasonably, perhaps, be afraid of encirclement at the hands 
of an overmighty neighbour and rival. With the help of 
hTigland and the brave burghers of the Northern Netherlands, 
ITance ultimately dispelled the danger of Hapsburg domina- 
tion. I'he wisest of 1 ‘Tench statesmen from Richelieu 
onward have been content to obtain security for France ; 
not even the most ambitious of them have desired that 
ITance should overstep her ‘ natural frontiers ’ (as Richelieu 
termed tlicin) — the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine. 
Richelieu was, howev’er, anxious, as we have seen, if not to 
overstep these frontiers, at least to reach them ; if not to 
keep the doors open, at least to have the keys in his own 
pocket. Hence his persistent endeavour to obtain some 
fi-)rtress at the foot of the Alps, such as Pinerolo (obtainecl 
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1630), and to keep on good terms with the Duke i>f Savoy- 
Piedmont, who held the Western passes, and with the (irisons 
who commanded the broad valley of the X’altcllina. But 
Richelieu had no more desire to extend the jKMinanent 
frontier of France to the south of the Al]>s than to the south 
of the Pj^renees. 

The ambitions of Charles VUI and his three successors ^ 
were less rational and restrained. The two main objects 
at which they aimed were the acquisition of the great King- 
dom of Naples and the assertion of French claims on the 
Duchy of Milan. Except for the purpose of converting tlie 
Mediterranean into a French lake, L ranee had no business 
in Naples or Sicily. Nor, indeed, except to achieve the same 
ambition, had Aragon. 

In order to clear the ground for his attack on Southern 
Italy, Charles VIII concluded a series of treaties. By the 

Treaty of Staples (1492) he purchased peace 
with Henry VII of England, partly with hard 
cash — always acceptable to Henry of Rich- 
mond, partly by the expulsion from L ranee of the Pre- 
tender, Perkin Warbeck. By the Ireaty of Barcelona 
or Narbonne (January 1493) he ceded Roussillon and 
Cerdagne to Ferdinand of Aragon, and by that of Senlis 
(May 1493) he restored Artois and the Lree County of 
Burgundy (Franche Comte) to Maximilian. Thus, in order 
to effect distant conquests, to assert fantastic family claims, 
or rather perhaps to impress Europe with the strength and 
splendour of the French Monarchy, he abandoned provinces 
of much greater and more immediate importance to L ranee. 
But he had, at any rate, facilitated his contemplated invasion 

of Italy. 

In June 1494, Charles VIII set out at the head of a 
magnificent army, descended by the pass of Mont Genevre 
on Piedmont, where he was welcomed and feted by the 
Duchess Blanche of Savoy ; was admitted into Florence by 
Piero de Medici (November), marched without resistance, 
though unwelcomed, through the Papal States, and in 
February 1495 occupied Naples. "Ihe march through Ital\ 
had been little more than a magnificent procession. 

1 Charles VIII, 1482-98; Louis XII., 1498-15^5; Francis I, 
15*5-47 : Henry II., 1547 - 59 * 
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Nevertheless, the position of the F'rench in Italy was 
utterly insecure. A month after the entry of Charles into 
Naples, a League — ^the League of Venice — was formed 
by the Pope Alexander VI, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Maximilian, and the Duke of Milan, negotiated and cemented 
by the Republic of X'enice. Nominally directed against the 
Turks, it was really designed to chastise and expel the 
b'rench invader of Italy. Charles, afraid of being trapped 
in southern Italy, hastened north, and was thankful to 
get back to France (September 1495), at the cost of no 
more than a single battle fought at Fornovo in July. 
In 1496 the French troops, left behind bv Charles to 
garrison Naples, were driven out by King F'erdinand 11 . 
The first Italian expedition had ended in failure, if not 
humiliation. 

Ncvertlieless, Louis XII, who, in 1498, succeeded his 
cousin, Charles \Tn, was determined to renew the enterprise. 

Me concluded alliances with the Republics 
of X^cnice and I'lorence, with Borgia, Pope 
Alexander \T, and with Philibert II, Duke of Savoy. Thus 
fortitied, he launched his attack on Milan. 

Milan was the key of the jjosition. With its strongly 
fortified citadel, planted in the middle of the Lombard 
plain, yet commanding the exit from the centra! passes of 
the Alps, Milan could offer or refuse access for Swiss or 
(lerman troops to Central and Southern Italy. Milan, 
accordingly, far more than Nappies, was the objective at 
which the rivals aimed. But the period of intense rivalry 
between France and the Hapsburgs was yet to come 
(1522-59). 

Meanwhile there was a period of great confusion 
(1499-1515), only to be disentangled if we grasp the fact 
that the policy of the Italian cities and princes, generally 
folF)wing the lead of the Paj^aev, was to preserve some sort 
of c(|iiilibrium in Italy, to combine against any one who 
seemed likely to establish predominance, and, in particular, 
against the domination of F'rance. 

Tims, at the end of five years’ fighting and negotiation 
(1497-1504), we find the F'rench firmly established, as it 
would seem, in j)ossession of Milan, and Ferdinand the 
Catholic (thanks to his timely marriage with Germaine de 
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Foix and liis bargain with Louis XII), in uiuli>|>iitod rights 
over Naples. 

Then comes another turn in the wheel of diplomacy. In 
1508, largely at the instigation of Pope Julius II, the three 

great continental sovereigns — h'erdinand, 
CAMBRAi^^ Maximilian, and Louis XII — lai^l aside their 

mutual jealousies, and combined in the League 
of Cambrai for the annihilati(,)n of the power and the 
partition of the territories of the proud republic of 
Venice, 


The great days of \"enice were oxer, but that truth was 
hidden alike from the Venetians and from their enemies. 
To most of her neighbours the Republic had given cause of 
offence. By the acquisition of territory on the mainland, 
she had encroached upon the rights of ^laximilian and of 
the Milanese. She had also expanded at the expense of the 
Papacy and of Naples. In tlie course of howc\ er, Pope 

Julius II recovered Faenza, Rimini, and Ra\enna : 
Ferdinand annexed Otranto, Brindisi, and the other Apulian 
ports to Naples ; while in north Italy Louis XII, by a decisive 
victory over the Venetians at Agnadello (14th May 
not only made himself master of Milan, but annexed the 
Venetian territory up to the Mincio. ‘ In one day, as 
Machiavelli wrote, ‘ the Venetians lost all that they hacl 
acquired during eight hundred years of strenuous effort. 
Exaggerated though that statement may have been, the 
victory of the French was sufficiently complete to alarm 
their confederates in the League of Cambrai. 

His allies feared that Louis XII would make himself 
‘ lord of Italy and monarch of the world. In particular, 
Pope Julius II was alarmed at the success of his own handi- 
work. Having summoned the foreigners — hrench, German, 
and Spaniards — into Italy to crush Venice, he now offered to 
help Venice to expel the foreigner. He absolved the Republic 
from the ban of excommunication he had pronounced against 
it, broke up the League of Cambrai, and concluded an 
alliance with the Swiss Confederation against L ranee. 
Louis XII retorted by putting forward a demand for a General 
Council and the deposition of the warlike Pontiff. 1 his false 
move gave the Pope a chance which he was quick to seize. 
In October 1511 he induced Maximilian and herdinand, the 
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Venetian Republic and the Swiss Confederation, to join 
him in a * Holy League/ with a threefold object : to 
defend Holy Church, avert the threatened schism, and 
drive the intruding Frenchmen, bag and baggage, out of 
Italy. 

Byadroit diplomacy, Henry VIH, young, ardent, ambitious, 
was drawn into the League, and spent much of the wealth 
accumulated by his father on futile expeditions to Guienne 
(for the exclusive benefit of his father-in-law, the foxy 
F'erdinancl) and to Picardy. Henry’s victories in Picardy 
alarmed his father-in-law who, having secured Navarre, 
came to terms with Louis XII. Henry VIII was filled with 
righteous indignation at such trickery ; but Wolsey, now 
rapidly advancing in his master’s favour, was ready with 
his countermove. In January 1514 Louis XII lost his 
q ieen, Anne of Brittany, and though an elderly debauchee 
of fifty-two, at once sought another bride. Wolsey promptly 
offered him the hand of Mary Tudor, a lovely and high-spirited 
girl of seventeen. The marriage was celebrated in October 
1514. In the following January the gay bridegroom died, 
and his queen was free to bestow her hand on a husband of her 
own choice — Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

A year later (January 1516) Ferdinand the Catholic died, 
and his grandson Charles succeeded to the Spanish 
kingdoms and their dependencies. Ever since his father’s 
death (1506) he had been in possession of his Burgundian 
inheritance (the Netherlands and the Free County of 
Burgundy). In 1519 the death of Maximilian opened to 
him the succession to the Archduchy of Austria and the other 
hereditary dominions of the Hapsburg House. It also left 
vacant the Imperial throne. His territorial position was 
already magnificent ; but the Empire was still an elective 
dignity, and for the Imperial crown there were other 
candidates. The only serious one, however, was the young 
King of France. 


Like Charles V, Francis I had succeeded to a splendid 
inheritance ; it was not so extensive as that of his rival, 

but much more compact and manageable. 
(131^5-4;)^ ’ Moreover, thanks to the policy of his four 

immediate predecessors, to the administrative 
centralization and territorial consolidation which marked 
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their reigns, Francis was master of all the resouices of hi^ 
kingdom, to a degree denied to Charles. 

His first act was to invade Ital\- and retrieve the loss ol 
Milan. This he did bv his brilliant victory at Marignano 
(1515). For the third time the h'rench were masters oi 
Lombardy. Peace was promptly concliuled with the Swiss 
at Freiburg, and an important treaty was concluded witii 
the Medicean Pope Leo X at Bologna (151b). Irancis 
promised to support Lorenzo de Medici in Llorence, and 
Parma and Piacenza were restored tt> Milan. But the most im- 


portant sequel to the victory of Marignano was the t oncordal 
concluded between the French king and the Pope. L nder 
this arrangement the Praginatic Sanction of Bourges (1438), 
which had secured the independence of the Gallican C hurch, 
was cancelled ; Francis restored to the Papacy the anr.ates, 
or first year's revenue on each fresh incumbency of benefices , 
the Pope handed over to Francis the rights of patronage, and 
thus made the Crown supreme over the clergy, as it was 
already supreme over the State in Lrance. 1 he Concordat , 
in fine, crowned the edifice of royal autocracy. 

Absolute master of France, dominant in north Ital\ , 
might not Francis reasonably aspire to the highest position 

open to a layman in Christendom ? 

The treaty with the Pope was supplemented by a treaty 
concluded at Noyon between France and Spain, and to 

this Maximilian also was obliged to adhere. 

These treaties close the first period of the Italian wars. 
So far as those wars had any intelligible significance, they 
represented an effort to maintain a balance of power 
among the Italian States. The second series of wars between 
France and the Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs (1520-59) were 
also Italian in origin, though less often fought on Italian 
soil, and in scope and significance they were far more 
extended. It was the balance of power in Europe that was 

This second series consists of six wars, the first four of 
which were fought between Charles and Francis , ^ 

between Charles and Henry II, and the last between Philip 
and Henry II. It will simplify the subsequent narrative to 

summarize them at once. . 

The first war followed almost immediately on the election 
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of Charles to the Empire (1519) and lasted from 1520 to 1526. 
It was preceded by meetings between Henry VIII and 

Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold (June 
(I) 1520-6 1520). and between the former and the young 

Emperor at Gravelines in July. Both the Emperor and the 
French king were anxious for an alliance with England, 
which, in a sense, held the balance ; Henry preferred the 
imperial alliance, but his intervention in the war gave his 
ally no help. On the eastern front (Picard}' and Burgundy) 
Charles made no headway against France, but in Italy the 
balance of advantage was decidedly with the Imperialists, 
and at Pavia (1525) Francis suffered a crushing defeat and 
was himself taken prisoner. He regained his liberty by the 
Treaty of Madrid (1526), but at the price of the surrender of 
the Duchy of Burgundy and the renunciation of all his 
claims on Milan and Naples and on h'landers and Artois. 

Once at liberty, Francis repudiated the treaty, and 
joined the Pope and the Italian Princes in the League of 

Cognac. Pavia and the resulting Treaty of 
( 1) 1526 9 Madrid had threatened the European equili- 
brium. The Treaty of Cambrai (1529), which ended the 
second war, partially restored it. Of the war itself the most 
outstanding feature was the Sack of Rome (1527) by the 
Imperialist troops, after the death of their general in the 
assault. Pope Clement VH was compelled to surrender 
himself a prisoner, a humiliation which reacted upon the 
fortunes of his kinsmen in Florence when the Republic 
was re-established. The Peace of Cambrai restored the 
Duchy of Burgundy to I'rancis, but left the Emperor 
supreme in Italy. 

France was evidently hard pressed by the Hapsburgs, 
and the seven years’ interval between the close of the second 


(II) 1526-9 

brium. 


and the outbreak of the third Italian wars was profitably 
employed bv the king. He entirely reorganized his army, 
and by a series of treaties formed a strong coalition 
against the emperor. He concluded alliances with the 
German Protestants — now organized in the Schmalkaldic 
League against their Emperor (1531). with Henry VIII 
(1532) ; with Gustavus \’asa, King of Sweden, and with 


Pope Clement VII (1533), and with the lurkish sultan, 
Suleiman the Magnificent (1535). 
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In the third war France accjuircd Sa\-o\' and FicthnoiU, 
but the fourth, ended by the Treat>' of Cresp\' (1544), was 

entirely barren of results. In i 547 hrancis 
| 5 v) 154^^ I died. His last \ears were occupied in 

fighting Henry \’III : but tlio only result was 

the loss of Boulogne to England. 

By this time the struggle between h ranee and the 

Hapsburgs had become hopelessly intertwined with that 

between the Catholics and Protestants in 
(V) .552-6 Germany. During the next hundred years, 

the rulers of France, while sternly suppressing Protestantism 
in their own realm, ^ found it to their political advantage to 
encourage ‘ heresy ' among the subjects of their neighbours. 
Henry II, who succeeded his father in i 547 » pursued the 
policy with such success, that by the 1 ruce of Vaucelles, 

which brought the fifth war to an end in secured 

the three Lorraine bishoprics — Metz, loul, and \ erdun 
thus establishing upon that borderland a grip which was not 
relaxed until 1871 — though not until 1766 did the Duchy 

of Lorraine, as a whole, pass into trench keeping. 

In 1556 Charles V, tired of politics and war, abdicated 
in favour of his son Philip II, and it was between liim and 

Henry II that the last of the long series of 
(VI) 1556-9 fought. Philip, as the king-consort 

of England, could count on the wholehearted support of 
his wife’s subjects against the French. They contributed 
to the victory won, under the command of Emmanue 
Philibert Duke of Savoy, at St. Quentin (i 557 ) 1 t>ut 
that victory was more than counterbalanced by the capture 
of Calais by Francis Duke of Guise. The acquisition o 
the last English stronghold in France was the only note- 
worthy incident in a war which, with brief intervals, la 

dragged on for more than thirty years. . . • 

Peace was finally concluded at Cateau-Cambresis, on 

the Belgian frontier, in April i 559 * 

THFTRPATV Piedmout and Savoy to Emmanuel Philibert, 
OF CATEAU- and surrendered, except for a few Lontier 
CAMBRfisis fortresses, all her claims on Italy. Spam kept 
Lombardy and Naples. France retained the three bishoprics 
of Lorraine. The treaty was sealed by two marriages . 
' Henry IV alone diverged from this traditional policy. 
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Emmanuel Philibert, the victor of St. Quentin, married 
Margaret, sister of Henry II ; Philip II, for a second time a 
widower and rejected by his sister-in-law Queen Elizabeth, 
contented himself with Elizabeth, daughter of Catherine 
de Medici. 

Frenchmen grumbled at the terms of peace, but France 
had in fact emerged from the long struggle not merely 
territorially intact, but strategically strengthened. The 
Hapsburgs retained their grip upon Italy, but Charles V 
gained nothing from these wars, except, maybe, a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the Austro-Spanish-Burgundian Empire 
was a burden too heavy and clumsv for any one man to 
carry. Consequently, on his abdication, he handed over 
Austria and its neighbour lands to his brother Ferdinand ; 
to his son Philip, Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands. Neither 
property was unencumbered : the Germanic inheritance the 
more heavily. Between the Germans of Austria, the Czechs 
of Bohemia, and the Magyars of Hungary there was nothing 
in common. The Empire was distracted by the Protestant 
heresy. 1 he Moslem Turks (in curious alliance with Catholic 
h ranee) had not merely overrun Hungary, but had battered 
(1529) the gates of Vienna. The Spanish inheritance looked 
less unpromising ; but the ‘ ramshackle ' empire, which was 
ruled from Vienna, was destined to outlive by centuries the 
empire which centred at Madrid. 

I*or Europe at large, the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis was 
an important landmark. The threat of a Hapsburg hege- 
mony was scotched ; it was killed in the Armada fight. 
Half a century of wars, primarily dynastic in origin, was 
closed ; during the next liiindred years religion was to be 
the main cause of strife. 

FOR FURTHER RJwVDING 

A. J. Crrant : History of huropc, i^g^-idio. H. Feinonnicr : 
Lavisse's Histoirc de France, vols. v. vi. F. A. Mignet: Rivalilc 
de F'rangois I et Charles V . 





CHAPTER VI 


GERMANY AND THE ICMPIKIC 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 


800. Coronation of Charles the 
Great by Pope Leo III. 

962. Coronation of Otto the Great. 
1273. Election of Rudolph of Haps- 
burg. 

1305“?^. Papacy at Avignon. 
1378-I417. The Great Schism. 

1381. Wyclif denies Trar.substantia- 
tion. 

1452-98. Savonarola in Florence. 
1409-49. General Councils. 

1517. Sale of Indulgences in Ger- 
many. 

1519. Luther's Ninety-Five Theses. 

1519. Election of Charles V. 

1520. Luther excommunicated. 

1521. Diet of Worms. 

1522. Luther publishes New Testa- 

ment in German. 

1522. Diet of Nuremberg. 

1524-5. Peasants’ War. 


Reformation in Switzer- 
land. 

1526. Battle of Mohacs. 

1526. First Diet of Spires. 

1527-36. Reformation in Sweden and 
Denmark. 

1529. Second Diet of Spires. 

1530. Charles V crowned at Bologna 

by Pope. 

1530. Confession of Augsburg. 

1536. Calvin {b. 1509) publishes his 
Institutes. 

1541-64. Calvin’s rule at Geneva. 

1546. The Schmalkaldic League. 

1547. Defeat of Protestants at 

Miihlberg. 

1552. Treaty of Friedewalde (Henry 
II and German Protestants). 
1552. Turks invade Hungary. 

1552. Treaty of Passau. 

1555. Peace of Augsburg. 


Outstanding Dates (and for Chapter VII) 

1524-31- 


F 'OR the religious wars Germany provided the main 
though not the only battle-field ; but of Germany we 
have so far seen nothing. The omission is forgivable, 
for Germany as a Nation-State only came to the birth in 
1871, but it must now be repaired. 

Why did the evolution of the German State lag so far 
behind that of England, France, and Spain ? In the answer 
to that question lies the clue to the problem of German 
history. 
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The primary reason is geographical. As compared with 
France, still more with Spain or England, German tcrritor\\ 

was wide-stretching, loosely compacted, devoid 
of natural frontiers, internally broken and 
topographically fragmentar3^ Such a land did 
not naturally lend itself to th^ formation of a strong and 
c entr alizefl administration. No one looking at the map of 
tlie lands which we know as Germany could doubt that the 
centrifugal forces, the principle of localized Sovereignties, 
would be overcome, if at all, onh' by a sustained, patient, and 
persistent j>olic\' on the part of the Crown. Secondly, 
(rermany has from time immemorial consisted of a congeries 
of provinces with a distiiict histor\', both as regards rulers 
and peoples. rhirdl\', while in England and France the 
pow(“r of the Crown steadily increased until the nation was 
out of swaddling-clothes, in Germany the authority of the 
king, once imposing and effective, became more and more 
attenuated. The hand of the central authority became 
weaker and w(‘aker. Offices, once dependent upon the 
appointment of the king, became virtualh’ hereditar3^ The 
authoritv of ('ount or Duke replaced for all practical 
purposes that of a distant monarch. In a word, the forces 
of disintegration triumphed over those of centralization. 

riiere were other reasons, but all these combined sink 
into insignificance when set against the fatal connexion 

between the German kingship and the Roman 
KOM.\N^HMpii<i: Empire. 'I'he de\’elopnient of the German 

monarclu', and therefore of the German nation, 
was sacriiiced to the dream of a universal empire, the dream 
which assumed something of corporeal substance in the 
fascinating but elusix'e institution known to historv as the 
IIolv Roman hnnpirc. 

The coronation of Charles the (ireat. King of the h'ranks, 
bv Pope Leo III Soo) was one of the most significant 

events in world history. But even more significant 
- from a German standpoint — was the coronation as 
Emperor of Otto the Great, King of German^', b}* Pope , 
John XII (a.d. 962). His coronation finally cemented the'^ 
connexion between the German kingship and the Holy 
Roman Empire, and thus sealed the doom of Germany for 
^ nearly a thousand ^ears. The election to the Empire 
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carried with it the Crown, not only of Ciormain-. h\\{ of Ttalv 
and Bui'i^undy also. riie (icrnian kini;s wt're ( nnst iiiu'iif 1\ 
tempted to make their doniinittn in Ilal\ a realit\. and 
thus, while elsewhere the inonareh\- was eonsolidatine its 

% i 

authority, the German kini3;s dissipated their slren;;,dh in 
fruitless struggles on the Lombard plain, or in the Xeapolilan 
marshes. 

Again, while elsewhere tlie kingship tended to become 
more definitely hereditar\’, in Germaiu’ it remained ele( ti\e. 

V % 

and each election gave recurring opportunities for interference 
not only to the Popes (by whom the election had to l)e 
confirmed), but to great princes, lay and ecclesiastical, in 
Germany, and in particular to the se\on |)rinces to wliom 
the right of election came to be graduall\' confined.’ 

The long contest between the Emperors and Po])cs 
further weakened the position of the former, and gave the 
German princes an opportunity, not neglected, of con- 
solidating their power. 

A new phase of German histor\' opens with the election 
as Emperor of Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, and Landgra\'e 

of Alsace. Elected to the Empire, in 1273. 
Rudolph defeated and killed Ottocar, King of 
Bohemia, . in 1275, and four years later iin ested his sons, 
Albert and Rudolph, with part of the conquered lands, 
the Duchies of Austria and Styria. These Duchies formed 
for centuries the nucleus of the Hapsburg Empire. 'Vo 
these were added, in the fourteenth century, Carinthia and 
part of Carniola (1335), Tyrol (1363), and parts of Istria 
and Trieste, and in the fifteenth century the Crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia (i43ti) came to the Hapsburgs by the 
marriage of Albert with Elizabeth, daughter of the Emj)eror 
Sigismund. Hungary and Bohemia were temporarily lost 
to them in 1457, but early in the sixteenth century another 
fortunate marriage brought them back. Lerdinand, the 
only brother of the Emperor Charles V, married, in 1521, 
Anne, daughter of Ladislaus, King of Hungary and Bohemia. 
His childless brother-in-law, King Louis, was killed at the 
battle of Mohacs (1526), and Ferdinand, already Archduke 

^ The * Electors * were the Prince-Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, 
and K6ln, the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony, the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. 
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of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, became King 
of Bohemia in 1526, and twelve years later succeeded in 
making good his possession of part of Hungary. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, Maximilian had married 
Mary, heiress of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and their 
son, the Archduke Philip, had married Joanna, the heiress 
to the Spanisli kingdoms and their vast dependencies. 
Philip predeceased his father. Maximilian's death (1519) 
created a vacancy in the ’ Empire. To his hereditary 
dominions his grandson Charles, already King of Spain, 
Lord of the Netherlands, of Milan, Naples, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, succeeded without question. It was his natural 
ambition to add to his hereditary Crowns that of the Empire. 
The Hapsburgs had by this time established a strong pre- 
sumptive claim, but theoretically the Empire was, as already 
said, elective. The matter of the succession had been 
cagerlv canvassed during the last months of Maximilian’s 
life. Lewis, King of Bohemia, and Joachim, Elector of 
Brandenburg, were not without hopes ; Frederick of Saxony 
was a strong candidate ; Henry \TII of England was 
mentioned. Maximilian had made strenuous efforts to 
get Charles elected King of the Romans, but as Maximilian 
himself had never been cr<)wned Emperor, he was still 
technically King of the Romans, and two kings were not 
to be thought of. The matter was, therefore, still open 
when he died. 

I'he only serious competitor of Charles was Francis I of 
France. There were many points in his favour. Francis 

was young and wealthy (he was ready to pay 
3,000,000 livres, cash down, for the Empire), 
and his dominions, if less extensive than those of his rival, 
were much more compact. His brilliant victory at Marignano 
(1515) had not only given him possession of Milan, but had 
enabled him to conclude favourable treaties with the Swiss, 
with Pope Leo X, and (at Noyon, 1516) with Charles I and 
the Spaniards. The new Pope Leo X, himself a Medici, was 
said to favour his candidature, and he had a strong party 
among the Rhenish electors, who were more afraid of his 
vengeance, if resisted, than of any certain succour from the 
other side. Two Hohenzollern brothers, both Electors, 
Joachim of Brandenburg and Albert, Archbishop of Mainz, 
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were ready to sell their votes to the highest bidder for cash. 
For all that, the position of C harles was <\ strong one. 
The Electors, even if venal, were all (ierinans. I'lic Renais- 
sance movement in Germanv was intenseh’ national ; llio 
literary revival, both learned and popular, had aroused 
strong patriotic feelings, and Charles was at least more of a 
German than Francis, and was indisputably a Hapsbiirj^. 
Francis might talk of leading a crusade against the Ottomans, 
but who so fitted to lead it as an Archduke of Austria ? 
The Swiss Diet, after considerable vacillation, decided to 
use its influence for Charles. The Electors of Mainz, Cologne, 
and Saxony, the Elector Palatine, and the King of Bohemia 
were ultimately won over. On 20th June 1519 Charles was 
unanimously elected. 

On 23rd October 1520 the Emperor was crowned with 
stately ritual at Aix, and swore to defend the Pope and the 
Roman Church, and maintain the rights .of the Roman 
Empire. 

The sincerity of his words was soon put to the test ; 
three months after his coronation the Diet of the Empire 

assembled at Worms. 

worms*"(i52i) Charles found himself confronted thus early 

in his reign by two problems of the highest 
significance : jone was the future of Germany, the other 
the future of Christendom. 

Germany, distraught by perpetual quarrels between the 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities, was in a condition of 
constitutional and social chaos. Feudalism, in the absence 
of any effective central authority, had run riot. • Ihe great 
princes had established States, which were virtually sovereign 
and independent. Hardly less powerful and independent 
of the Emperor were the Archiepiscopal Electors of Mainz, 
Trier (Treves), and Cologne, and other great Prince-Bishops, 
such as the Prince-Bishop of Munster. Altogether there were 

over 350 Sovereign States in Germany. 

Maximilian had attempted to carry out constitutional 
reform, but with little permanent result. Charles renewed 

the attempt at the Diet of Worms. 

To Worms, however, the Emperor had summoned not 
only the Princes and Prelates of Germany, but a man who 
had already made history, and was destined to make more. 

6 
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Two days before the election of Charles there had 
l)ecn affixed tf) tlic door f)f All Saints Church in the 
Saxon town of Wittenberg, a document which announced 
to Germany, and to the world, the advent of one of the 
great moments of human history. The document contained 
ninety-five theses or propositions, which the author was 
prepared to maintain in public debate. The challenge was 
put out by ‘ tlie Reverend I'ather Martin Luther, of the 
Order of tiie Augustins, Master of Arts, Master and Lecturer 
in Theology, who asks that such as are not able to dispute 
verbally with him, will do so in writing.’ So the document 
began. 

Born in 1483, of a peasant family in Saxony, Luther 
became a monk in the Augustinian Order, and in 1508 was 
appointed theological lecturer in the University lately founded 
at Wittenberg by the Elector of Saxony. Deeply read in 
the works of St. Augustine, he was powerfully attracted by 
his central doctrine of ‘ justification by faith.’ A mission 
to Rome in 1510 opened his eyes to the abuses of the Roman 
system of that day, and when in 1517 Friar Tetzel 
appeared in Germany, Luther strongly opposed him. 
Fetzel came as the agent of Pope Leo X, and the 
\'endor of Indulgences. Purchasers of Indulgences could 
obtain a remission of penalties for their own sins, and those 
of their friends and relations already in Purgatory. The 
profits were to go towards the rebuilding of the new St. 
Peter’s in Rome. This traffic was the occasion of Luther’s 
protest and challenge, and the immediate prelude to the 
Reformation. 

The causes of historic movements must, however, be 


carefully distinguished from the occasion. . 

fhe movement known as the Reformation was the result 
partly of causes common to Europe as a whole, partly of 

circumstances peculiar to this country or 
or'inl that. It was at once political in character, 

REFORM.AiioN intpHectual, and spiritual. It represented, on 

the one hand, a revolt of the human intellect against 
restrictions imposed by authority upon freedom of thought ; 
on the other a political revolt, due to the growing self- 
consciousness of individual nations, against external inter- 
ference. Hence it was a protest against the authority of 
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the Pope, both in the spiritual and the secular sphere ; a 
demand for the reform of abuses which had crept into tlie 
administration of the Catholic Church ; and, to a more 
limited extent, a demand also for a modification of certain 
doctrines maintained by the Church and held by it to he 
essential to the salvation of men. 


Two things in particular rendered revolt against Rome 
almost inevitable. On the one hand, the l^apac^^ had become 
KFVOLT ^ Temporal Power, attempting tt) make use of 

AGAINST PAPAL ccclesiastical authority and spiritual weapons 
AUiHORiiY promote its political and territorial interests. 

On the other, secular princes were expanding and consolidat- 
ing their kingdoms, and were at the same time giv ing to tlieir 
people a consciousness of national individuality. Political 
Catholicism was, in fact, doomed from the moment that the 


nationality principle began effectively to emerge. 

The oecumenical authority of a Pope might well coexist 
with that of an Emperor, claiming universal obedience ; 
but it was bound to conflict with the spirit of nationality. 
The Papacy, even in its best days — in those of Hildebrand, of 
Innocent III, and Boniface VIII — had found itself in conflict 
with the precocious national spirit of England. Its authority' 
was further undermined by the seventy years’ captivity 
at Avignon (1305-78), which dealt a serious blow at an 
Institution which claimed to be supra-national. A Pope 
residing at Avignon could hardly escape the suspicion of 
French sympathies. 

The Babylonish captivity was, moreover, coincident 
with the appearance of the learned critics of Roman doctrine.. 
The famous Schoolman, William of Occam, was among the 
first to question the claims of the Papacy to infallibility ; 
Marsiglio of Padua attacked the primacy of the Roman 
See. John Wyclif, beginning with an attack upon the 
practical abuses of the Papacy, proceeded to an assault 
upon the sacramental doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
Oxford students carried Wycliffite doctrines to Prague ; and 
Bohemia was for twenty years distracted by the Hussite 
Wars (1415-36). Huss himself was burnt as a heretic at 
Constance (1415), and the revolt to which he gave his name 
was stamped out in blood. 

Nor was Italy itself immune from the infection of reform. 
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In Florence, Girolamo Savonarola (1452-98), a Dominican 
friar who became Prior of St. Mark's, initiated a great 
crusade ff)r tlie reformation of morals and the purification 
of the Church. He made no attack upon Catholic doctrine, 
nor upon Papal authority. He would have reformed the 
Churcli from within, and only when excommunicated by Pope 
Alexander \l did he appeal to the secular sovereigns to 
demand the summoning of a General Council. But the 
established Powers were too strong for him. Like Huss, 
Savonarola sacrificed his life for the people he hoped to save 
from their sins, and for the Church of which he was a 
faithful son. 

The Avignon captivity had been promptly followed by 
the (ireat Schism (1378-1417), when, as Macaulay wrote : 

' Two popes, each with a doubtful title, made 
all Europe ring with their mutual invectives 
and anathemas.' 

Several attempts were made in the fifteenth century to 
heal the scliism which was causing such pain to Christians 

and such scandal to their Church. A General 
couNar' Council held at Pisa (1409) was followed by a 

second at Constance (1415-8), and a third 
at Basle (1431-49). The object of these Councils — notably 
that of Constance was to restore unity to a distracted 
( hristendom ; to reform the Church in Head and members, 
and to purge it of erroneous doctrines. The Council of 
('onstance healed the Schism by the election of Pope Martin 
V, but both there and at Basle the Papal party succeeded 
in frustrating the efforts of the reformers, and thus 
rendered ultimatelv inevitable the break-up of Catholic 
unity and the division of Europe into hostile religious 
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camps. 

Both in lAiigland and in (iermany the revival of learning 
was, as we have seen, closely connected with Theology. To 
men like Colet and Erasmus a knowledge of Greek meant 
primarily a new and potent instrument for a better under- 
standing of the New Testament — a ‘closer walk with God.' 
The application of the historic method to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures could not fail to modify the attitude of 
scholars towards Catholic doctrine, but neither Colet nor 
Erasmus would have approved a breach with Rome. Luther 
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did not desire it. His attitude was ossciilialR- (. onscrxative. 
He wanted reform, not re\ olution. 

Would the Pope dare to embark on reh>rm ? C ould the 
Emperor afford to encourage it ? I'ho first Diet of tiic 

THE DIET OF rcigii was to gi\'0 the answer to these 

WORMS questions. Nor did tlie Councils grapple with 

^JANl•ARY 1521) A , 11/ 1 

the gross abuses winch lor a long time 
past, and increasingly in recent years, had deeply oifeiulcd 
the conscience of plain Christian folk. The financial 
extortions of Rome ; the misuse of spiritual weapons such 
as excommunication ; scandals connected with clerical 
privileges and immunities not a few ; the e\ il lives of 
monks and clerks ; the absenteeism of bishops and parish 
priests ; the immense wealth acquired by prelates and 
other pluralists — these and similar abuses which could 
have been reformed without an\^ infringement of Papal 
authority, or any intrusion upon the domain of doctrine, 
had brought the Church into contempt with laymen, and 
had driven devout clerics like Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln 
to despair. 

The desire for doctrinal reform was another matter. 
It operated within a much narrower sphere ; but it 

threatened, if successful, to inflict yet more 
fatal injury upon the fabric of Catholicism. 
Luther found powerful allies in such men 
as Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522), a profound Hebraist, 
Melanchthon, a great theologdan, and Ulrich von Hutten 
(1488-1523), a brilliant satirist. These names are typical 
of the alliance between the ‘ New Learning and the 
religious Reformation. But Luther's most potent ally 
was the new printing-press which Gutenberg had set up 
at Mainz in 1435. With its aid the books and pamphlets 
of Luther and Erasmus, not to mention the satirical 
sallies of men like Sebastian Brandt^ and Ulrich von 
Hutten, circulated by thousands in every town, if not in 
every village, in Germany. The noteworthy point, as a 
great historian has observed, is that the ‘ one characteristic 
common to all the popular literature of that day was hostility 

to the Church of Rome.' 

1 e.g. his Narrensekiff (' Ship of Fools'), 1494 i ch also Rosenbliit, 
F astnachspiele (' Carnival Sports '), 1498. 


CATHOLIC 
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Luther had need of all the allies he could find. Rome 
had brought out all its weapons against him, culminating 
in a Papal Bull of excommunication (1520). Luther, 
however, had a strong protector in the Elector Fred exick 
j2f_SaXDny, though his action in publicly burning the Papal 
Bull at Wittenberg (20th December 1520) somewhat alarmed 
the more cautious Erasmus. 

Summoned under a safe conduct to Worms, Luther was 
required to recant his heresies. He refused in words which 

have become historic. ‘ Unless I am convinced 
by witness of Scripture or manifest reason . . . 
I neither can, nor will, recant anything. . . . Here stand I ; 
T can no otherwise ; God help me. Amen.’ Human authority 
he defied ; religion was a matter between the conscience of 
the individual and liis God. 

The Emperor refused to violate his safe conduct. Luther 
was immured in the castle of the Wartburg for his own 
safety, by his protector, the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 
But Pilate and Herod concluded their alliance ; the Edict 
against Luther was issued by the Emperor (26th May), 
and though Luther might be the hero of his countrymen, he 
was in the eyes of the law an outlaw. The reasons for the 
lunpcror’s decision are not far to seek. He was himself 
a sincere Catholic ; he had no sympathy either with the 
religious Protestantism of Luther or with the political 
antagonism against the Papacy, so strongly felt by many 
of the German princes and their peoples. After the Diet at 
Worms he left Germany, and did not revisit it for nine 
years. Moreover, the political situatiem in Europe, and 
especially in Italy (already described), made alliance with the 
Papacy essential to the Emperor. What mattered the 
condemnation of a (ierman monk ? 

Detention in the Wartl>urg gave Luther leisure for his 
translation of tlie Bil)le, and his New restanient (])ublished 
in 1522) was acclaimed by the German people as a trumpet- 
call to action. Mcanwliile, Luther had emerged from his 
retirement in order to calm the excitement of his more 
violent disciples who, following tlie lead of Carlstadt and the 
prophets of Zwickau, were demanding not reform but 
revolution. By his influence order was temporarily restored, 
and in 1522 the Diet of Nuremberg bluntly informed the new 
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Pope, Adi-iiin of Utrecht (Adrian \’I), that any attempt to 
enforce the ban against Luther wotild provoke ci\ il war in 
Germany. Germany was, indeed, in restless niootl. In 
1J23 a League of Knights, led by L'lrieh \on Hut ten and 
Franz von Sickingen— a great soldier with a strong following 
—was organized to force the hands of the Finperor and the 
princes in resisting Papal exactions. But the movement 
threatened anarchy ; Luther frowned upon it, and the 

princes suppressed it (1523-4)- 

Much more serious was the insurrection (,)f the peasants 

(1524-5). This was directed partly against the burdens 

imposed upon them by their feudal lord^, 
THI- PUASANTS- partly against the exactions of Rome. Warned 

by the disaster to the Lollard movement in 
England, wrought by the Peasant Revolt of 1381. Luther 
denounced the movement, which soon assumed a Com- 
munist character. The revolt was suppressed, loo.oooj 
peasants perished, and their emancipation was postponed 

until the nineteenth century. , ■ w . 1 

Nevertheless, the insurrection, iirst ()f the knights and 

then of the peasants, reacted prejudicially upon Luther 

and the cause of German Protestantism. Sharp divisions 

began to manifest themselves ; but the lines of dn isiori 

were not clear. Not all Protestants were opposed to the 

Emperor ; some Catholics were not wholehearted in suppoit 

of the Papacy. The Diet of Spires (1526) recognized the 

fact that religious unity was for Germany a thing of 1 ^^ ■ 
and decided, that until a General Council could meet, cac 
state should act in such wise as it could answei to G<.d and 
the Emperor.’ Neither creed was to triumph over the other 

the priLiple of cujus regio, ejus 

should decide the religion of his state, was definitely accepted 
Three years later a Second Diet of Spires (1529) revoked 
this decision. The Emperor had m the meantime mat e 
peace with the Pope and had agreed to stamp out the 

Totestant heresy in Germany. The 

refused to submit, and civil war was averted only becau e 
the Turk was at the gates of \ienna, and Protestants 
Ind Catholics united, therefore, to oppose the progress of 

Mohammedanism. . U\r tbp 

In 1530 the Emperor, fresh from his coronation by the 
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Pope at Bologna, revisited Germany, and attended the Diet 
at Augsburg (1530). The Protestants formulated their 
creed in the Qo}^essio}i of Augsburg, an historic document 
which, drafted In' M^lanchtlioiT,“esfabIished the doctrinal 
basis of Lutheranism. The Confession was conspicuous for 
its moderation of tone, but the Emperor’s reply was to order 
the Protestants to abandon their Faith. They refused ; and 
formed the League of Schmalkalde to oppose the League 
of the Catholic Princes formed at Ratisbon. Civil war 
seemed imminent. But once again the advance of the 
Turks averted it, and the Interim Edict of Nuremberg issued 
by the Emperor in 1532 accorded to the Protestants a 
temijorary and provisional toleration. 

During the next ten years Protestantism made steady 
progress. Efforts were made in a series of conferences to 
reach a com]:)romise between the two creeds, and at Ratisbon 
(1541) tliere seemed a liope of it, but it faded. The differences 
were, in truth, irreconcilable. In 1544 the Treaty of Crespy 
between Cliarles and h'rancis provided for a joint effort to 
suppress Protestantism in their respective countries, and the 
l‘2mjK‘ror determined to fulfil his part of the pact. 

3 'he cleatli of Luther (1546) was followed immediately 
by the outl)reak of war ; the Protestants suffered a terrible 
defeat at Miililberg (1547) and the Schmalkaldic League was 
crushed. Bn’ the Interim of Augsburg (1548) the Emperor 
attcm})ted to impose liis own compromise on both parties, 
but failed to effect their reconciliation. Many German 
princes, friendly to Catholicism, were deeply incensed by the 
harsh ejection of the Elector h'rederick from Saxony, and 
the brutal treatment accorded to Philip of Hesse and other 
Protestant princes. All Germany resented the presence of 
Spanish soldiery by whose aid German Protestantism had 
been crushed. Maurice, Duke of Saxony, to whose adhesion 
the Emperor's success in 1547 was largely due, led the 
princely revolt against him, entered into a treaty with F'rancis 
II, occupied Augsburg, and restored Lutheranism in that 
great Imperial and Catholic stronghold. The Emperor took 
refuge in Italv, and Maurice concluded j)eace with the 
Archduke h'erdinand at Passau. The Elector hrederick 
and the other imprisoned princes were to be released and 
com])lete liberty of conscience to be conceded. 
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Three years later a final settlement was rcachcHl aiul 
% 

embodied in the Peace of Augsburg (l'ebruar\’ 1553). Ihc 

basis of this settlement was not libcrt\' of 
conscience for individuals, but cujifs cjus 

religio. Each prince was to dictate the creed 
of his own subjects. Lutheranism, as defined in tlie 
Confession of Augsburg, was the only recognized form of 
Protestantism ; Zwinglians and Calvinists were excluded 
from the settlement. The possession of ecclesiastical lands 
‘ secularized ' (i.e. which had passed to law men) before 1552 
was guaranteed to the present holders, but any ecclesiastical 
prince henceforth going over to Protestantism was to forfeit 
his lands. This clause, known as the ‘ Ecclesiastical Reserva- 
tion,’ was a fertile source of disputation in subsequent \'ears, 
and was one of the main causes of the Thirty A^ears' Wa.T. 

The settlement, though not in accord with modern 
notions, was a momentous one for Germany. Lutheranisni 
had obtained a legal footing alongside the ‘ old religion, 
and though fresh seeds of strife were sown, the land enjoyed 
for a full half-century a measure of peace. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Bryce : Holy Roman Eyiifyirc. Ranke ; History 0 / the 
Reformation in Germany (E.T.). Beard ; Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century. Haiisser : 1 he Period of the Reformation. 

Kidd : Documents of the Continental Reformation. 
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THE I’ROTESTANT KEEOKMATIHN 


SCANDINAVIA AND S\V1TZ1:KLAND 

L uther and Melanchthon {^ave to Germany a i>rc- 
eminence among the countries in wliich Protestantism 
took root. But the revolt against Rome was not 
confined to German}'. To say nothing of England or 
Scotland, which the present narrative only touches incident- 
ally, or France where Protestantism achieved little success, 
it spread to Scandinavia, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 
With the Netherlands a future chapter will deal. The present 
one is concerned with Scandinavia and Switzerland. 

The Union of Calmar by which, as we have seen, the 
three Scandinavian countries were brought under the rule of 

a common Sovereign, had from the first a pre- 
msw^^EN^^ carious existence, and survived, witli consider- 
able intervals, only until 1523. In 1513 there 
ascended the throne Christian II, a man of great ambition and 
considerable ability, but treacherous character. His ambition 
was to make the Crown hereditary and the union a realit\ . 
But the Swedish nobles were impatient of Danish rule and 
made several attempts to end it. After more than one 
unsuccessful attempt to assert his authority over Sweden, 
Christian thought to cow his opponents into submission 
by one act of atrocious cruelty. On the morrow of his 
coronation in Stockholm (4th November 1520), ncaily one 
hundred nobles and prelates, the leaders of Swedisli national- 
ism, were suddenly arrested and put to dcatli, their bodies 
being burnt. The memorv of the * Nero of the North ’ and 
the ^ Stockholm Bath of Blood ' has never faded from the 
minds of the Swedish people, and has made for ever imiMissible 
a Scandinavian union. One of the victims of Christian s 
cruelty was the father of Gustavus Vasa, who had been 
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carried off to Denmark as a hostage in 1517, but had escaped 
to Sweden in 1520. He raised an army of peasants, took 
Westerns and Upsala, but failed to expel the Danish garrison 
from Stockholm. In 1523, however, an insurrection in 
Denmark drove Christian from the throne, and transferred 
it to his uncle, Frederick Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Danish garrison was then withdrawn from Stockholm, and 
Gustavus Vasa, already Regent, was elected King, and by a 
treaty concluded with Frederick I of Denmark the independ- 
ence of Sweden was acknowledged. 

All real power was, however, vested in the clergy and the 
aristocracy. The Crown was impotent ; the country was 
l>urdened with debt. Gustavus, therefore, determined to 
adopt Lutlieranism with the twofold object of increasing 
the power of the Crown and transferring to the Royal 
rrcasury at least a portion of the wealth of the clergy. 
Lutheran preachers, teachers, and literature were cautiously 
introduced into the country, and in 1527 there met at 
Westeriis a Diet or Riksdag, where representatives of the 
citi/xns and peasants appeared for the first time along with 
the nobles and clergy. 

I'hat Diet marks the birth of Sweden as a European 
Power. After a stubborn fight on the part of the clergy, 
all ecclesiastical property was put at the disposal of the 
king, who, after making reasonable provision for the work 
of the Church, shared the spoils with the nobles. The 
Cliurch thus became entirely dependent on the Crown. 
Obedience was withdrawn from Rome ; the Confession of 
Augsburg was adopted as a basis of doctrine, but Episcopacy 
was retained, and little change was made in the liturgy 
and ritual to which the people were accustomed. It will be 
noticed that the Reformation settlement in Sweden closely 
resembled that in England ; the relations between the two 
Churches have from the first been consistently friendly and 
close, and it is from the Swedish Episcopate that the Anglican 
Church in the United States derives its claim to Apostolic 

Orfiers. 

Other results flowed from the Reformation. Hitherto, 
Sweden had been commercially dependent on the Hanseatic 
League, and in particular owed a heavy debt to Liibeck. 
The confiscated wealth of the Church enabled Gustavus to 
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discharge the debt and to pnt an end to the Il.uiscatir 
monopoly. 

Finally, the Diets of 1540 and 1544 abolished tlie eleeti\e 
kingship, and entailed the Crown on the descendants of 
Gustavus. Thus did Gustavus avert from tlie Swedes 
the fate which awaited the Poles, and prepare the was’ 
for Sweden's rise to eminence under the ‘ Lion of the 
North.’ 


The Reformation in Denmark was begun by hrederick I. 
At the Diet of Odensee (1527) the Papal power was cur- 

tailed ; liberty of conscience was decreed, the 
REFORMATION marriage of priests permitted, and the Church 

IN DENMARK , ^ V 

subordinated to the Crown. 


Frederick, however, died in i 533 . Christian III 

(1534-59), though elected to the throne in 1534, had to 
make good his position against a menacing coalititm. 1 he 
peasants and towns rose in rebellion, and found a leader in 
the Count of Oldenburg, a kinsman of the exiled King 
Christian II, and proclaimed the latter king. Supported 
by Liibeck where the democratic party had obtained power, 
they maintained an intermittent struggle for some two years, 
but Christian III, with the help of the nobles and of Gustavus 
of Sweden, gradually established his authority. 

Charles III was a zealous Lutheran, and in I 53 ^^ sum- 


moned representatives of the nobles and cities and peasants 
to a Diet, by which, in the absence of the clergy, the final 
stages of the Reformation were rapidly carried througli. 
The bishops were deprived of their authority, but practically 
retained their spiritual functions under the new title of 
Overseers. Church property was placed at the disposal of 
the king, who used most of it to reward the nobles for their 
support ; and an Ecclesiastical Ordinance, the terms o 
which were approved by Luther, was issued for the regulation 
of faith and discipline. In Denmark, as in Sweden, the 
services were conducted much as they always had been. 
The new ecclesiastical system was subsequently impose 


upon Norway and Iceland. 

Throughout Scandinavia the Protestant Reformatmn was 
primarily political in origin and in results. In Sweden e 
profits accrued mainly to the Crown ; in Denmark to e 
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nobles. To the mass of the people the Reformation meant 
little. 


Far otherwise was it in Switzerland. There the Reforma- 
tion, inspired and guided two great men, was conspicuously 

theological, and even more conspicuously ethical 
swh7i:rland , • xt -.i ^ • i- i • 

and religious. Neither Zwingli nor Calvin 

underrated the importance of sound doctrine, but both 

were c\'en more concerned with the good life. 

The movement was not in Switzerland national. The 

Swiss were not yet a ‘ nation.’ ‘ Switzerland ’ was, in the 

sixteenth century, a loose association of cantons without 


any acknowledged head or centralized institutions. The 
Swiss Reformation was, therefore, cantonal. It started in 


Zurich, where Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) was the pastor of 
the ])rincipal church. Zwingli was a highly educated man, 
he had studied theology at Basle, Berne, and Vienna, and 
was deeply impregnated with the spirit of the New Learning. 
As chaplain to a Swiss regiment, he had witnessed the defeat 
of the Swiss at Marignano, and had denounced the traffic 
in mercenaries carried on by his countrymen, almost as 
bitterly as the traffic in Indulgences carried on by the 
Papacy. Under his leadership Zurich threw off its allegiance 
to the Bishop of Constance and adopted Protestantism in 
a form more extreme than that of the Augsburg Confession 
(1524). Berne followed suit (1527), and Basle, St. Gall, 
Schaff hausen, and Appenzell also adopted the Protestant 
Faith. On the other hand, the more primitive forest cantons, 
Uri, Schweitz, and Unterwalden, with Lucerne, Zug, Fribourg, 
and Solothurn adhered to Catholicism. Civil war broke 


out and was only ended by the Peace of Cappel (1531), 
which left to each canton the right to decide its own 
creed. In the battle which preceded the peace, Zwingli 
was killed. 


A humanist like Erasmus, less dogmatic than Luther, 
Zwingli was in his Protestant views — notably in regard to 
the Lord’s Supper — more advanced than any other leading 
reformer of the century — with one exception. 

The exception was John Calvin, perhaps the greatest of 
the reformers, incomparably the most influential. Luther 
was a German nationalist ; Lutheranism was never the 
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CALVIN 

(i5t'9-64) 


accepted creed save in Germany and Scandinavia. Cah’in’s 
influence, radiatiiye: from (lenewi, was almost c()extensi\'e 

with Protestantism. I'lie I lui^ucnots of I ranct'. 
the United Provinces, Sct)tland, and tlie Puri- 
tans. both of Old England and New haigland, 
adopted his creed, anti modelled their selieme of ( Imrch 
Government upon that of (ieneva. 

Calvin was ITench h\ birth aiul t\’pit'all\- I'reneh in 
mental outlook and equipment. At the Lhh\ersit\' of Paris 
he was almost contemporar>’ with Rabelais and lAasmus, 
and his classical scholarship was not inferior to theirs. 
Being suspect bv reason of his Augustinian \ iews, he lound 
a refuge in Basle, where, in 1536, he published anonymously in 
Latin, and subsequently rewrote in French, his Christimuic 
religionis Insiitutio. The work of a man of six and twcnt>', 
Calvin’s InstiUites has been generally accepted as one of tiie 
great books of the world. Many critics know the Institiiies, 
as they know Calvin, his teaching and his system, only by 
catchwords and parodies. The work itself is distinguished 
by perfect lucidity of st3’le and arrangement, by closeness 
of logic, and by sweet reasonableness and moderation. At 
once a Confession of Faith and a manual of Church Go\ ern- 
ment, it provided a text-book for Calvin’s own teaching 
at Geneva, for the reformers in FTance, Scotland, and the 
United Provinces, and for innumerable Churches throughout 
the world. Alike in the sphere of doctrine, of ecclesiastical 
organization, and of morals, everything was to be brought 
to the test of Scripture. ' By the Holy Scripture God the 
Creator is known. . . . Christ is exhibited to men by the 
Law and by the Gospel. . . . We receive Christ the Redeemer 
by the power of the Holy Spirit who unites us to Christ.' 
But the Church must needs be organized : ' God keeps us 
united in the fellowship of Christ by means of Ecclesiastical 
and Civil Government.’ 

Geneva gave Calvin his chance. It was a City-State 
subject, however, to the suzerainty of the Duke of Savo^', 
and acknowledging the authority of the bishop. In 1527 
the bishop resigned his authority to the citizens, and by 
1535 they had thrown off their allegiance to the Duke. 
It was to this City-State that Calvin came by mere chance 
in 1536. 
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He was induced to remain, and proceeded to impose 
his strict discipline upon the city. Except for three 
vears, 1538-41. when his enemies dro\’e him into 
banishment, Geneva was ruled by him until his death in 

1564- 

Calvin's rule in Geneva was the nearest approach to a 
Theocracy that the modern world has known. The Church 
was the State ; the State was the Church. Citizenship was 
conditional upon Church membership, and Church member- 
ship meant acceptance of tlie Confession of Faith, and obedi- 
ence to the ordinances of the Church. Supreme authority 
was vested in a Consistory of six clergy and twelve laymen. 
The minutest details of individual conduct — food, dress, 
and so forth - were subject to regulation. The rules of social 
life, based on the Word of God, were enforced by spiritual 
penalties— penance, confession, and exclusion from com- 
munion -with ultimate recourse to the civil arm. Sin was 
N\ non\'mous with crime. A breach of the Commandments 
brougid the offender into conflict with the law. Heresy 
was treason. In 1547, (iriiet, who had held high oflflee in 
the city, was executed for unbelief ; in 1553, Servetus, a 
Spaniard who disputed ('alvin's Theology, was burnt as a 
heretic. 

It is easy to denounce such a rule as tyrannical ; the 
unlovely side of Calvinism is illustrated in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's masterpiece, The Scarlet Letter. But let those 
who would cast a stone at Calvin read l*'roude’s essays on 
( alvinism ; ^ let them reflect on the contribution which the 
Scotch ha\'e made to the building of the British Common- 
wealth, and to the evangelization and civilization of man- 
kind. ( alvin was a Protestant Pope. ' New Presbyter is 
but Old Priest write large.’ Be it so. But where would 
Milton’s ‘ C hief of men ’ have been without Calvin ? Who 
but Calvin nerved the Dutch l>urghers to resist Philip IT and 
the Inquisition ? But for the faith derived from Geneva 
would the Pilgrim Fathers ever have embarked on the 
Mayflower ? Could the Puritan cok)nies have come to the 
birth ? 

* ■ Calvinism,’ and ‘ T!ie Influence of Calvinism upon the Scottish 
Character,' Short Studies on (treat Subjects. 
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CHAPTKR VIII 


THE CATHOLIC KEEORMATIOX 

THE COMPANY OK JESUS. Till-: 1 NOU ISITIOX, AND 

THE COUNCIL OF TKi:XT 

Outstanding Datks 

1482. Reorganization of the Inquisition in Spain. 

1520 (circa). Foundation of Tlie Oratory of I.>ivine Love. 

1525. Capuchins founded. 

* 530 - Barnabites founded. 

1534 - Foundation of Jesuit Order. 

* 534 ~ 50 - Paul III, Pope. 

1540. Paul III grants Charter to Company of Jesus. 

154'^' Conference at Ratisbon. 

1542. Inquisition established at Rome by Paul III. 

* 545 - Council of Trent meets. 

1547. Council transferred to Bologna. 

L55i“2. Second Session of Council of Trent. 

1555-9. Paul IV, Pope. 

1556. Accession of Philip II — 1598. 

^ 559 - First Index drafted by Paul IV. 

1559-65. Pope Pius IV. 

1562-3. Third Session of Council. 

1568-70. Suppression of Moriscoes. Final expulsion from Spain (1609). 
1585-90. Sixtus V, Pope. 

H appily it is no longer necessary, in order to appre- 
ciate the greatness of the Protestant Reformers, to 
disparage the work of the Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages, nor to ignore the significance of the reforms 
effected by that Church in the sixteenth century. In all 
the history of religion there is, indeed, nothing more remark- 
able than the recovery made by Catholicism after the rapid 
progress of the Protestant Reformation. ‘ Fifty years after 
the Lutheran separation, Catholicism could scarcely main- 
tain itself on the shores of the Mediterranean. A hundred 
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CAUSHS ()I- 
RECOVKkY 


years after the separation Protestantism could scarcely 
maintain itself on the shores of the Baltic. Macaulay did 
not in this case sacrifice accuracy to antithesis. Before half 
a century had passed after the Diet of Worms, Protestantism 
had established itself in Saxony. Prussia, Hesse. Wurtemburg. 
and the Palatinate, in several Cantons of Switzerland, in the 
Northern Netherlands, in Scandinavia, England, and Scot- 
land. Only in Spain, Portugal, and Italy had Catholicism 
stood firm. The allegiance of the rest of Europe was in the 
balance. At the end of the sixteenth century the doubt 
had in all the doubtful countries— in France, the Southern 
Netherlands, Poland, Bohemia, and great parts of Germany — 
been resolved in favour of Catholicism. Since that day the 
frontiers of the two creeds have remained fixed. 

The Catholic recovery was due to several converging 
causes : to the foundation of new religious Orders, and the 

revival of old ones ; to the potent instrument 
of the liKiuisition ; to the reform of morals and 
discipline, and the redefinition of Catholic 
doctrine at the Council of Trent ; to the influence of a 
succession of great and good Popes ; and not least to the 
weaknesses which gradually revealed themselves in the 
armour of Protestantism. 

liven before 1520 a society, known as ' The Oratory 
of Divine Love,’ was founded at Rome by men who combined 

the spirit of the New Learning with religious 
fervour and practical philanthropy. In 1525 
the Capuchins were founded to restore the old 
discipline of St. hrancis of Assisi, and about the same 
time Caraffa (afterwards Pope Paul IV) founded the 
Theatine Order, not as a monastic Order, but to assist 
the secular clergy in preaching, administering the sacra- 
ments, and visiting the sick. In 1530 the Barnabites were 
founded at Milan, and later on the Oratorians at Rome, 
chiefly for the education of the poor. St. Angela of Brescia, 
a foundress of the Ursulines, and St. Theresa in Spain, 
proved that women also were prepared to take their part in 
the revival. All these Orders, however, were almost insig- 
nificant compared to that famous Order, which owed its 
foundation, its inspiration, and its organization to a young 
Spanish soldier, Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde. 


RELIGIOUS 

ORDERS 
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l^orn at the Castle i»t I.nyola. in tiuipn/eoa 
li^natius Loyola {as the \vorKl kiu)\vs him) touk st'iN'it e niulcr 

Charles \ , but was >o h.ullv wumuieil at the 

THE COMPANY c’ f i> i / v i i . . 

01- JESUS biei^e ot 1 iimpeluna ( 15 ^ 1 ) that he was lamed 

lor lile. lie determined, tliertdore, to enlist 

in the arm\' of the C ross. aiul hroiielit to the new sei\ ita' 

« I 

the same courai^e and zeal as had distinguished !um in tlie 


old. Rejected by the I'ranciseans as 
and learning, he devoted himself for six 


larking experieiu a* 
\ears (15JS-J4) to 


theological study at the lhH\'ersit>' of Laiis, and tliere, with 
the help of Francis Xa\'ier and t'i\'e other friends, he founded 
tlie Company of Jesus {1334). In 1340 Paul HI granted 
a (charter to the Companv. which hv the middle of the 
century numbered no fewer than 1,300 members. 

The new Order was organized as an arniv. under the 
command of a general, who, though iin'cstcd with absolute 
authority, was supervised by an Adviser and Council of six 
persons, representing the six great Catholic provinces. At 
the head of each of the pro\ inces in which the work of the 
Jesuit Order was organized was a Proviiicial . and under 
him the Fathers and Brothers. Still lower in the Jesuit 
hierarchy were the spiritual coadjutors and scholastics , who 
devoted themselves to education, and the secular coadjutors, 
who did manual work. Admission to the highest ranks 
involved no less than sixteen years’ training, including a 
six-years' educational course. In addition to the three 
ordinary vows of poverty, chastittg and obedience, tlie 
Jesuits were specially pledged to absolute obedience to the 
Pope. 

The activities of the Jesuits were \aried and world- 
wide ; but they devoted themselves particularly to preaching 
(especially in the mission field), to confession, and above all 
to the education of the young. ]^y 1550 they had estab- 
lished no fewer than thirty-six colleges, and were educating 


6,000 students. 

Two years after the granting of the Charter to the Jesuits, 
Pope Paul III established at Rome the ' Holy Office of the 

Universal Church.’ Six cardinals (including 
Caraffa) were appointed Inquisitors-General, 
with power to try ah cases of heresy, to censor 
books, to imprison suspects, to extort confession by torture. 


THE 

INQUISITION 
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and to inflict the penalty of death. This terribly potent instru- 
ment was borrowed from Spain, where it had been revived 
and reorganized by the Catholic Sovereigns (1481). The In- 
quisition was primarily intended to extirpate heresy among 
Catholics, and to prevent backsliding among Jews and 
Moslems who had embraced Christianity. So effective was 
its operation in Spain, that in the first fifteen years of its 
existence it had burnt over 10,000 persons and inflicted 
penalties on 90,000 more. Among the earlier victims were 
many Jews and Moors, but the former were expelled from 
Spain in 1492 and the latter in 1499. The Moriscoes — Moors 
who had conformed to Christianity and been permitted, 
therefore, to remain in Spain— were suppressed in 1568-70, 
and the remnant were finallv expelled from the Peninsula 
in 1609. The Inquisition did its work thoroughly in Spain, 
practicallv exterminating all ‘ Jews, infidels, and heretics.' 
It was not formally and finall\' abolished until 1820. In 
Italv also it succeeded, but north of the Alps — except for a 
brief space in the Netherlands under Philip II — it was 
ineffective. 


V'ery different were the results of the Council of Trent, 
to which the genesis of a purified and regenerated Roman 

Catholicism must be traced. 

h'or some time j)ast Charles V had been 
pressing the Papacy to summon a General 
( Ouncil to deal with the Reformation, but not until 1545 
did a l*ope (Paul 111 ) consent to do so. As a means of 
effecting a reconciliation with the Protestants, the Council 
was a complete failure. It met only on the eve of the religious 
wars in Germany, and the Protestants refused to attend it. 
It magnificently succeeded, however, in reforming many of 
the abuses in the Catholic Church, and in redefining its 
doctrines. 

The first session, lasting from December 1546 to September 
1549, was troubled by the outbreak of religious war in 
Germany and by the suspicions felt by the Italian prelates 
as to the motives of Charles V. In 1547 the Pope accordingly 
transferred the Council to Bologna. A second session was held 
under Pope Julixis III at Trent {May 1551-ApriI 1552), but 
it accomplished little and was broken up by the advance of 
Maurice of Saxony on Innsbruck (1553) and the precipitate 
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of the lunpcror into lialw llu' \wir \\h"ll\- 

suspciulod diirini; tho briof Pontitu.Uo t‘f l\iut W .n.itl.O 
{1355-0). but Pius W ai^aiii sununoiu'd i( tn limt for ii^ 
third session ()auuar\- 15(>J December 1505b 1 lie I'mperoi 

I'erdiiuiud I (1550-04) still desireil a reci>ncjIiation with the 
Protestants aiul ui\e:e(.l some restriction ot Pap.d aiuot rat \ 
that the clerjj:\' should be allowed to marrv, and that the lait\' 
should receive bread and wine at tiie lIol\' Table, lie was 
supported bv French and German bishops, but the Italians 
defeated them. The Reformatitui was by this time accoii'.- 
plished ; the schism in Christendom was past healin.e ; but 
the Italians were determined that even if the sphere ot 
Roman Catholicism were restricteil, it slK)uld within the 
circumscribed area be maintained in all its inte,erit\- and 


purity. 

They reaped the reward of ])ersistence. 1 he absolute 
authority' of the Hol\' See was realtirmed ; llie Pope was to 

be the sole judi^e in matters of discipline 
AND mor'/^ls and in interpretation of canon law, <uul in- 
fallible in matters of laith. Absenteeism and 


pluralities were forbidden. The State was to be subordinated 
to the Church ; princes to bo obedient to the Papac\'. At the 
same time the Church w'as to be lliorou^hl\' reformed in 
Head and Members. Pope and Cardinals, Bishoi)s and 
priests w'ere henccforw'ard to live up to their hi, eh ])rofessi< ms, 
and abjure the sins, and even the pleasures, permitted (under 
penance) to the laity. 

Catholic doctrine was reaflirmed in its integrity : the 


appeal from Scripture to the Church, the Sc\'cn Sacraments, 

the doctrine of Purgatory, the invocation of 
Saints, the worship of images, the supremacy 

of the Holy See, and the rest. 

A succession of Popes, remarkable for personal saintliness 
as well as for reforming zeal, gave reality to the Decrees of the 
Council, and crowned the work of the Catholic Reformation. 
The advancing tide of Protestantism was definitely arrested. 
A Catholic Church, reformed, purged, united in obedience 
to a single head, superbly organized, reinforced in missionary 
effort by the zeal of the Jesuits and other Orders, could 
confidently confront the divided liosts of the heretics. 
Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists, and Anglicans, with their 
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internecine quarrels, might hold the ground already won, 
but tlic separate National Churches were hopelessly handi- 
capped in tlieir contest with an organization whicli knew 
nothing of national boundaries and took its orders from a 
single head. Only the expansion of the British race through- 
out tlie world, with some hel]‘) from the Scandina\'ians and 
the Dutch, has a\'ertcd the complete triumph of Rome. 

FOR Fl KTin-lK RKALUSC, 

Ranke ; Uis/oyy of the Pofyes. J. A. Froude : I he Council 
of irent. M. I *lnhj>ps()ii ; La Conlre-Rc\'olutio)i religicusc . 
II. Fea ; Hisfoiy of the Sf^anish I iujuisition. Sedgwick: 
/•^nutius Loyu/u. ]■'. 'I’lionipson : If^natius Loyola. 
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OL’TSTANDINC. Oati-is 


Philip II becomes Lord of tl\o 
Netherlands, 

Margaret, Regent. 

League to resist Inquisition. 

Alva arises. 

The ‘ Beggars ’ take Brill. 

William Stadtholder. 

Confession of Dordrecht. 

William raises siege of Leyden. 

Don John of Austria arrives. 

Sack of Antwerp (The ‘ Spanish 
Fury ’). 

Pacification of Ghent. 

States-General depose Don 
John. 

Death of Don John, .\lex- 
ander Farnesc of Parma 
succeeds him. 


1570. I'niou of I’lii-clu. 

Nortliorn P^ovnue^ ilccKire 
independeiue. 

15S3. Anjou sacks Antwerp. 

15S3. William <iccopts sovereignty 
of llollaml and Zealancl. 

1 584. William inurtlered. Maurice 

succeeds. 

1585. IClizabeth sends army to 

Netherlands under Leicester. 
15S6. Battle of Zutphen, 

1588. Spanish Armada defeated. 
1593 ' States-General organizcil by 
Barncveldt. 

1604. Ostend taken by Spinoia. 

1009. Twelve Years’ Truce. 


W HILE the Great Council was still silting at Trent 

things were moving, in the Low Countries, t»nvards a 
crisis charged with high significance for Europe and 
for the world. A new Nation-State was coming to the birth, 
under circumstances which have gripped tiie imagination 
of mankind. It was sponsored b>’ men of heroic stature ; 
William the Silent, Prince Maurice, Prince hredcrick, Henry 
van Olden Barneveldt. They nursed into life a state destined 
to girdle the world with dependencies in the \\'est Indies 
and the East, in America, North and South, in South Africa, 
Ceylon, and the Malayan Archipelago, tor England, the 
birth of the Dutch Republic had a special interest by reason 
of their comradeship in the struggle first against the domina- 
tion of Spain, and later against that of Prance, to say 
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notiling of the contest between them for commercial and 
maritime ascendancy in the intervening period. Eor New 
England also it had high significance, as affording the first 
model of federal government in the modern world. Nor can 
tlie student of political institutions forget that the greatness 
of Holland waned almost as rapidly as it had waxed — a 
brilliant sunrise, a splendid meridian, and then the sudden 
oncoming, if not of darkness, at least of twilight ; nor 
neglect to analyse the causes thereof. 

The birth of the Dutch Republic was on this wise. The 
low-lving countries around the deltas of the Scheldt, the 

Meuse, and the Rhine had originally formed 
part of the great middle kingdom, which, 
stretching from the North Sea to the mouth of the Tiber 
fell, in the partition of the ('aiiovingian Empire (a.d. 843), 
to the Emperor Lothar, from whom the land got its title 
of Totharingia, <u‘ Lorraine. 

As years went on, I.owcr Lorraine broke uj) into a number 
of feudal principalities, the Duchy of Brabant, the Counties 
of k'landers. Ilainault, Holland, (lelderland, Limburg, and 
Luxemburg, with the two Prince-BislK)prics of LUrecht and 
l.iege. But from tlie twelfth centur\' onward the feudal 
lords w('re faced b\' the rivalr\' of commercial cities, such as 
(ihent, I-iriiges. and ^’pres, which grew rapidl\' in ]>ower and 
w(‘altli. 

The connexion of the Netlu'rlan<L with the Duchy of 
Ibirgunds' dates from the marriage of Bhilij) the l->old, Duke 

of Ibirguiuh', with Margaret, heiress of the 
counties of llaiulers and Artois. But the 
great concentration took place in the times of 
his graiuLon, IMiilip the (lood (1419-67). who, by marriage, 
inheritance. j)urchase, or coiupiest, was lord of Manders and 
.\rtois. of Holland, Zealand, Ilainault and ITiesland, of 
Namur. Luxemburg, of Brabant and Liml)nrg. One f>f his 
illegitimate sons he made Bishoji of Ltrecht, another Bislu)]) 
of Liege, and a half-brother P)i>hop of < ambrai. 

hA'cn in tliose da\'s there was percet)tible some tendency 
toward the grouping which, accentuated by the events of 
the sixteenth (entnrw is now represented by the modern 
kingdoms of Holland and l^elgium. The north-eastern 
States on the Rhine delta and along the I'risian coast were 
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leutonic in race aiul speocli, aiul |ioliticall\’ subject to the 
l.inpire ; the south-western States spoke the hreiuh 
tongue, and the most impv»rtant of them, such ,is the Counties 
of I’landers and Artois, were tiefs of tlic crown ot I'rance. 
Hut despite obvious differences of race and speech, in pt)Iitical 
institutions and social customs, despite the fact that some 
owned the suzerainty of the Empire, and tUhers that of the 
I rench king, these j'jrincijxtlities had enough in common 
with their neighbours to enci)urage the hoix' that the\' would 
some day unite in a single State uiuler a single ruler. It 
was not to be. 

A step towards unilication was, however, taken hv 
Charles the Bold, who. in 1465. summoned all the Prox incial 

Estates ’ to meet in a central assemblv — or 

to 

States~Gcueral~iit Brussels. Under Charles 
and Philip II the States-General met regularl\' 
— a practice which, as facilitating taxation, was encouraged 
by those sovereigns. 

On the death of Charles the Bold (1477) the lordship of the 
Netherlands passed to his daugliter and heiress Mary, who 

in the same year married the Emperor 
Maximilian. She it was who conceded the 
Charter of Liberties known as the ‘ (ircat 
Privilege,’ which, like our own Ma^ua Carta, was rather a 
recital and reaffirmation of existing rights than a concession 
of new ones. Mar\' was accidentalK' killed in 1482, trans- 
mitting her rights to her voung son Philip ' the Handsome,' 
who in 1494 took over the reins of power from his father 
Maximilian, In 1496 Philip married Joanna, daughter (»f 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Charles V was their son. 

Philip the Handsome ruled the Netherlands as a national 
prince ; he re-established their cohesion ; employed native 
officials, and under him the Provinces enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity. Antwerp, thanks to the shifting in the centre of 
commercial gravitv from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
became one of the great entrepots of world-trade, and the 
centre of world finance. 

The premature death of Philip (1506) threw the Nether- 
lands once more into confusion. Maximilian again claimed 
the Regency, but left the actual government in the hands of 
his twice-widowed daughter, Margaret. As ‘ Governess 
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CHARtHS V 


Margaret ruled the country with conspicuous tact and 
success, first on behalf of her father and then of her nephew 
Charles V, until her death in 1530. 

Born at Ghent in 1500 Charles V was a true ' Burgundian/ 
not merely by the accident of birth, but in policy and affection. 

His Burgundian inheritance was indeed a noble 
one. Duke of Brabant, Gelderland, Limburg, 
and Luxemburg ; (Oiint of Flanders, Artois, Holland, 
Hainault, Zealand, Zutphen, and Namur ; Lord of Fries- 
land, Mechlin, I'trecht, Overyssel, and Groningen; Mar- 
grave of Antwerp -se\'entcen Provinces in all, containing 
some of the bravest and most enterprising people, and some 
of tlie wealthiest cities in the world. 

The tie which united these States was. as already indicated, 

% 

almost entirely personal, but ( harles V, despite his many 
preoccupations, made a streniu)iis attempt, on the one hand, 
to weld these jirovinccs into a closer union, and on the 
otlier, to bring them into organic relation with tlie Empire of 
which he was the head. The States-fieneral was summoned 
with greater fretiuenrv ; a central ('ourt of Justice was erected 
at M echlin ; three Central Councils were established — for 
foreign affairs, for finance, and for justice and police ; the 
[>rivileges of the all-powerful cities were curtailed, and 
in each ‘ i)ro\'ince ’ a Staflt holder was nominated by the 
hhnperor. 

In theor\' tlie ^tadtholder never became more than a 
provincial officer, but after the office became elective several 
pr(jvinces would elect the same person, and so the Stadt- 
liolder came to represent the United Provinces in relation to 
foreign states, as well as to control the armed forces of the 
Rep)ublic. 

To the Stadtholderatc of Hollaiul, Zealand, and LJtrecht 
Charles ap))ointed. in defiance of the terms ()f the ' Groot 
wiLMAM Privilege' of 1477. a foreign noble, Rene of 

( halons, Prince of Orange. Rene died in 1544 ' 
becpieathing his title and his territories to a 
voting cousin, William (T Nassau. 'I'he Emperor insisted 
that the prince should be brought up at Brussels, and, though 
his parents were Lutherans, as a < atholir. William rose 
rapidly in the favour of the Emper<jr, and it was on his 
shoulder that the Emperor leant at the magnificent ceremony 
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which niarkcti his hnnial alnlication df the I'liipin' 

U555). 

Charles liatuled over the Netherlands to his son Philip, 
who showed no less fa\'our to William, lie em]>loyed him to 

negotiate the Treat\'of Cateaii C'ambresistisso). 

PHILIP II. ^ 1 1 • 

(i555'9S) ^itid on his return from h ranee made liim a 

Knight of the Chdden I'leece. and appointed 
him Stadtholder of Holland. Zealand, ami Utrecht. Hut 
between the two men a coolness soon de\'elo]>etl. ami cool- 
ness deepened into hostility. 

Philip II, unlike his father, was a foreigner in the Nether- 
lands, a Spaniard of the Spaniards. He was determined to 
reduce his Burgundian inheritance to the status of a Spanish 
province, and to impose upon all his subjects therein 
nobles, burghers, and peasants alike- the creed in widt h he 
w^as himself an ardent believer. 

The Protestant ‘ heresy ’ had alreath' matle considerable 
progress under Charles despite a series of lulicts designed 
pROTEsr.ANTiSM^*^ ' ^^termiiiatc the root and ground t>f this 

.V, o pest.' The Inquisition, encouraged to activit>' 

by the hmperor, claimed 50,000 yictirns beiore 
he abdicated. Yet in spite of all that Charles and his Pope 
Adrian VI (of Utrecht) could do to arrest its progress, Pro- 
testantism gained more and more adherents. Dutch Pro- 
testantism was heterogeneous in character. 1 he teaching of 
Wyclif and Huss had found a ready response in the Nether- 
lands. Erasmus, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin all had their 
disciples. Munster w'as the centre of the Anabaptist rising 

^535 i but it was to Geneva that the young nobles flocked 
for education, and it was Calvinism which was linally accepted 
in the Confession of Dordrecht (1572). 

Meanwhile much had happened. Philip II had in 1539 
said good-bye to subjects with whom he had no sympathx , 
MARGARET nevcr saw again. He left the go\'ernment 

pp ^’arma in the hands of his half-sister Margaret, Duchess 

^ of Parma, wdio ruled the Netherlands for eigdit 

years (1559-67) ; but with none of the understanding which 
had endeared the two preceding governesses to the people. 

Many things contributed to swell the gathering dis- 
content : the rapid increase of unconstitutional taxation , 
the violation of municipal liberties ; the persistent deflance 
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of local customs ; the appointment of Spaniards to all the 
higher offices ; the presence of Spanish soldiery ; the multipli- 
cation of bishf>prics far beyond the needs of the country, and 
above all the religious persecutif)n remorselessly applied by 
the Inquisition. In 1560 Philip appointed to the Archbishop 
of Malines, with the title of Primate, Cardinal Granvella. 
h'or four years (1560-4) he ruled the Netherlands with a 
heavy hand, but in 1564, in deference to the advice of 
Margaret and a strong protest from leading nobles, Granvella 
was dismissed, d'he main authors of the protest were 
William of Orange and the Counts of Fgmont and Horn. 

Philij) II moi7ientaril\- \'ielded only to strike harder. He 
would not reign o\’er heretics : discontent should be crushed. 

.\ large force was accordingly dispatched to the 
Netherlands under the command of the Duke of 
Alva. Al\a was no statesman, but as a soldier had won 
distinction on maru' lields, and he arrived at Brussels (August 
1567) bent not on conciliation but on conquest. He lost no 
time. A ‘ Council of BNkxI ’ was set up. A reign of terror 
was inaugurated. Within a few months it counted 1,800 
\ictims. k'.gmont and Horn were among the first to be 
.irrested. and in June 1568 w(Te executed at Brussels. 

William of Orange, still protesting his loyalty to the 
Spanish sovereign, then took uj) arms, not against his king, 
luit against the cruel and t\Tannical soldier who was dragoon- 
ing the Netherlands into submission. He was no match for 
.Mva in tlu' field, and in 1 5()q was compelled to witlulraw from 
the NetlierlaiuN. ‘ He ma\' be cf>nsidered as a dead man,’ 
wrote .\iva to Philip. .Mva's triumj)h though apparently 
ctunplet(! was delusi\-e. 

Cruslied on land th<‘ ' Confederates, ’ defiantK' acce|>ting 
the di'signation of ' tlie Beggars ’ derisively applied to them, 

,, took to t he sea and caj)turcd Brill and l*'lushing 
iML lu.ca.ARS 1:^72, and a little later seized the Lisbon fleet. 

with mucli treasure aboard, off Walcheren. In the Southern 
States .Mva’s power was unbroken, but ‘ the Beggars ’ main- 
tained their superiority at sea. Kven Philip began to per- 
ceive that the situation demanded statesmanship as well as 
force. In 1573 Alva was dismissed and succeeded by Don 
Louis de Kequesens. But neither Requesens nor his 60,000 
troops could (juell the spirit of the Northern States. In 1574 
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Leyden, after a six miMiths’ siege ln'roicalh' ^ii^laiiu'd, wa-^ 
heroically saved by the cutting of the d\ kes. A lane. us 
university still comnieinorates tliis deed. [ lanll\- less 
splendid, though less successful, was the siege of Haarlem 
(December 1572-July 1573). In Marcli I57(> Requesens died 

him there succeetletl the most lirilliant 
captain of the age. the victor of Lepanto, Philip’s haif-lirother. 
Don John of Austria. 

Before his arri\'al. however, two things had happened to 
accentuate his difficulties. 1 he Spanish garrison, wliose pay 
Tui^ was hopelessh’ in arrear, refused t() accept orders 

FURY irom tlie ( ouncil of State, broke into open 

mutiny, and sacked and plundered some of 
the wealthiest cities of the Xetherlands. I'or three davs 
Antwerp was delivered o\-er to the Spanish fur\-. and tlie 
most Catholic capita! of the most C atholic pro\ ince no 
longer hesitated to make common cause with the ( alvinistic 
North. 

The opportunity of William of Orange had at last come. 

His position had been greatly strengthened (.\pril 1576) b\’ 
the federation of the two provinces of Holland and Zealand. 
THE UNION Union of Delft was the nucleus of the 

(a'prVl^V 5*76) United Provinces. The two seaboard pro- 
vinces agreed to ‘ indissidublc union,’ con- 
stituted William ‘ Sovereign ad interim ' with supreme control, 
civil and military. He on his part undertook, while promising 
complete toleration for other creeds, to ujdiold the reformed 
religion, and passionately appealed to the other provinces to 
join the Union. 

The Union of Ghent was an answer to Ids a|)])eal. All the 
seventeen provinces came into line, and while affiirming their 

THE PACIFICA- l^.V^^lty to Philip proclaimed their own solidarity 
TioN OF GHENT and demanded the immediate withdrawal of the 

(No.f.muer 157O) c • I i. 1 XT r c* 

bpanish troops and the summoning of a States- 
General. Don John, on his arrival (1577), accepted the 
Pacification and induced Philip to embody the terms in his 
Perpetual Edict (17th February 1577). In September W’illiam 
made a triumphant state-entry into Brussels. 

But his triumph was brief. Between the Southern and 
Northern Provinces there was no real unity. Don John 
adroitly took advantage of the jealousy between them, and 
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in January 1579 some of the Southern Provinces and cities 
seceded and formed tlie Union of Arras. That Union was 
the nucleus of the Spani'^h (later to be the Austrian) Nether- 
lands, and so of Hel?^ium. 

William then accepted tlic Union of Utrecht. Philip had. 
in the meantime, outlawed him and put a price upon his 
Tin-- UNION Union of Utrecht the five (subse- 

oi' uTRiicnr (|uentlv seven) Northern Provinces formed 
(jANi A«v .379) themselves into a federal union against a ' foreign 
oppressor,’ and drafted an elaborate but clumsy Constitution^ 
'rw{> years later they proclaimed themselves independent as 
the Dutch Republic. 

Meanwhile (i57<S) Philip had appointed Alexander Farnese, 
a son of Margaret of Parma, as \'iceroy. lie was the ablest 
of the series, but neither his firmness nor his moderation could 
do more than retain the Southern Provinces for Spain. In 
15.S0 the stadtholderate of the Northern Provinces was 
accepted b\' brancis Diikf' of Anjou, a son of Catharine de 
Medici and tii(‘ brother and heir of Henry HI of I-rance ; in 
15S1 he inx aded Cambrai at the head of a b'rench army ; and 
in 1582 enteifd Antwerp in triumph. Hut the triumph was 
short . I le attempted a ro\-ali"'t and ( atholic couf d etat ; but 
though the brenchinen alta( l<ed with shouts of I ue, rue! 
\’i\e la Messe ! ' the citizens withstood this ‘ b’rench Fury,’ 
and the Duke sought saf('t\' in b'rance, when on loth June 1584 
lie dic'd. b',xactl\’ a month later (loth July) William was 
assassinated at Delft. Hut hw work was accomplished ; he 
had won independence for a new nation-state.^ 

He was succeeded as stadthold(.*r by his son Maurice , but 
the fortunes of the young Republic were becoming more and 
more closely involved in those of their neighbours. 

The bdiglish Protestants had hailed the revolt of the 
Nc'therlands with enthusiasm. bhe feelings of their queen 

■ N iiz\ were more restrained. b.,lizabeth di>liked C al- 
Hr.Tli^iN'*Tnu vinism and rc'garded rebellion as the sin of 
M.inLKi..\M)s Still. Plulip was tier enemy, and 

xhe could not regrc't the troubles that f(‘ll on tiirn. She took 


' Tor Uetails and criticism, s('c Marriott, Mechanism of the Modern 
Stole, vol ii. j>. g>7. "^-eq 

- 'this vu'w IS seriously quostionod f)y the most recent autliority , 
Gevl. 1 he Rerolt of the Netherlands. 
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good care, therefore, that the rebellion should not be too 
e.asily repressed. She encouraged her seamen tc, aif.irk 
Spanish ships and Spanish towns : she allowed her subjects 
to volunteer for service in the Low Uountries, and sent monev 
to William of Orange— all this p>rivily. 

The death of William somewhat forced Eli/aheth’s hands. 

She refused, indeed, the proffered sovereignty of the Xetlier- 

lands. but she openly sent them money, and in 15.S5 sent her 

old favourite Leicester at the head of a large force to tlieir 

assistance. Leicester incurred her grave displeasure 1)\' 

accepting the title of stadtholdcr. but Ins expedition, though 

)arren of results, either political (u- military, was rendered 

memorable by the battle of Zutphen and the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney (1586). 

Queen of Scots was executed, and in 1588 
ihihp driven to frenzy by the attacks of Drake and other 
sea-dogs/ launched his great attack ui)on hhigland. 1 he 
defeat and dispersal of the Armada marked a great ejxich n<it 
only in the history of England but in that oi ILuropv, and 
not least in that of the Dutch Republic. Before the <leath 
of Alexander of Parma (1592) the Southern Netherlands had 
ajmpletely returned to obedience, and until the h'rench 
Revolution, when they were annexed t<j I'rancc, they remained 
an appanage of the Hapsburg House, until 1702 of the ST)anish. 
and later of the Austrian branch. 

1 he Armada set the seal upon the independence of the 

Dutch Republic. Philip survived that disaster f<jr ten year^ ; 

but m 1585 he had appointed his son-in-law Albert (son of the 

Lmperor Maximilian 11) ‘sovereign’ of the Netherlands; 

but Albert’s sovereignty was in fact confined to the Southern 

1 rovinces, and even there was incomplete. For three \ ears 

(1601-4) the Spaniards besieged Ostend but failed to take it ; 

tUid, though the war nominally dragged on until 1609, the 

death of Philip in 1598 relieved the N(jrthern Provinces of all 
real apprehension. 

In 1609 a twelve years' truce was concluded between Sj)ain 
and Holland, which virtually acknowledged the independence 
of the Dutch Republic. It was formal!}' acknowledged in 
1648 by the Treaty of Westphalia. 

Never was success better deserved. The ' rebels ' liad, 
indeed, many points in their favour. Philij), though a relent- 
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less antagonist, was remote from the scene of operations, and 
his line of communications was rendered insecure by the 

English seamen. And while the English priva- 
SUCCESS oi- leers served the Dutch cause well, their mistress 

would, if necessary, have made a real sacrifice 
to prevent the Dutch being crushed by Philip. In regard to 
I-'rance, too, fortune was kind to the Dutch. Had there been 
a cordial alliaiu'*' between the two great Catholic Powers 
nothing couhl have saved the Dutch ; but Erance, even apart 
from the Huguenots, had several ()ther political skeletons in 
her own <‘uph()ard, and was not too anxious to remove all 
difheulties from the path of Philip. Nevertheless, political 
complications would ha\’e availed the Dutch patriots little, 
hut for their own sturdy and indomitable spirit, the brilliant 
inspiration which led them to transfer the duel to the sea, 
and th(' ^plendid leadershij) of a great statesman. 
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THK WARS OK RKLIC'.IOX; MLXRV iv AND TIM J- DU T OI 

XAX ri:s 


OlTSTANDINn DaTI'S 


1535 - The F^e of Paris. 

>536. Calvin's Institutio. 

1545- ^fassacre of Vaiulois. 

1551- Henry II issues of 

Chateaubriant. 

1559- Protestant Synod at Paris. 
* 559 - The Guises in power. 

1560. Conspiracy of Amboise. 

1560. States-General of Orleans. 

1561. Edict of July. 

1561. Conference at Poissy. 

1562. Edict of Toleration (January). 

1562. Massacre at Vassy. 

» 562-93. Civil Wars. 

1563. Murder of Duke of Guise. 

1563- Peace of Amboise (March). 
L 57 °- Treaty of St. Germain. 


L 572 ' Massacre of St. Uartholonu'w. 
i,s 7 .L lAiicl of Roclu'IIe. 

L 37 *'- Peaet' of .Mtui'.ii'iir. 
r37<>. The (\jtliolic l.eagu<‘ 

L56,5-9 War of the 'I'lirco Henries. 
13S0. Assassination of Henrv III 
ends X'alois line. 

13S9. Accession of Henry IV (Bour- 
bon). 

* 5 ^ 9 - Battle of .Xrcpics. 

1590. Battle of Ivrv 

1393. Henry I\' l^ecomes a ('atholir. 

1394. Henry I\’ enters l‘aris. 

1597. Sully. .Minister of Finance. 

1395. ICdict of Xantes. 
lOio. The Greal Pesii'n. 

1610. Murder of Henry I\'. 


F rom the angle adoj)ted in this b(j(jk the Reformation 
movement in France was of little significance compared 
with the parallel movements in Germany, England, 
Switzerland, Scotland, the Netherlands, and even Scandinavia, 
rile story of the so-called ‘ Wars of Religion ' is, moreover, 
complicated and tiresome. They shall be treated as sum- 
marily as possible. 

Yet the subject cannot be wholly ignored. France, for 
reasons already explained, has played and plays so great a 
part in European history that nothing which has affected her 

internal unity or her influence abroad can be dismissed as 

trivial. 
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Of tlic f^cncral causes^ tciulint^ fliroiighoiitEuropeto under- 
mine the position of Roman ('at liolic'ism one was conspicuously 

absent in brance, another was exceptionally 

PROTESTANTISM P<^tent. Ill b'rcnch Protestantism there was no 

element of nationalism. On the contrary, it 
was emphaticallv provincial, and gravely threatened national 
nnit\'. Rut it was pre-eminently an intellectual revolt. The 
connexion between the Renaissance and the Reformation was 
in h'rance particularly close. Such typical works as Eras- 
mus’s Prait^e of FoUv. and Sebastian Brandt’s Ship of Fools, 
were widely read in i-'rench translations. \ translation of the 
Xe-iO Tesioment jniblished in 1523 b\' Jacques Lefevre gave a 
powerful impulse to a studv of the Scriptures. The Univer- 
sit\‘ of Paris had been in the forefront of the Conciliar move- 
ment of the fifteenth ccntur\*, and consistent I\' anxious for a 
reform of morals and fliscipline. Rut until hrancis I an- 
nounced his intention to punish all heretics witli death, and 
himself initiated tlieinfamousheteof Paris (29th January 1535 ), 
there was notliing re\ olutionarv in hrench Protestantism. 
On the eontraiN’. there seemed ever\' likelihood that the 
(lallican ( Imreh would earrv through reform from within, 
without aiu’ breach of Catholic continuity or an}' revolt 
ligainst the spiritual Primar\' of Rome. 

That hope wa-^ shatterc'd bv the pnrel\' jiolitical attitude 
of the ( rown, \’e(‘ring in this direction or in that, according 
to th<‘ cross-current ol tiu* political situation, internal 
aiul external, b\' the c'iolence of a few Protestant zealots, 
and bv the outbreak (tf persecution which that violence 
provoked. 

Among the witnesses of the horrors jx'rpetrated at the 
b'ete of Paris was John CaU'in. who, as alread\’ mentioned, 
fled from I'rance, aiifl in ])ublished ]\\s I nstitiiiio. 1 hat 

great work jirovidefl the hrench Protestants with a Con- 
fession of h'aith and a scheme of Church C'lovernment. In 
Mav 1559 a (ieneral .Assembh' rej>resentative of the Huguenot 
ccuigregations in all parts of h'rance was held in Paris, and 
there the Calvinist svstem was formally adopted. From that 
S\-nod the French Protestant ( hurch as an organized body 
may. indeed, be dated. The ('onfession of Faith drawn up at 
Paris was epitomized from the Iristifutio, its fundamental 

' C f. n p S2 ^eq . 
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article beii\e: that Ht)ly Scriptme \va> to he taken a^ the 
suprento rule ot lilo, and the solo criterion of truth. I he 
government of each local cluirclt was vested m the ttMd\- ,d 
ruling elders (tlie Consistory), whicli w.is tti call the minister 
and pio\ide for church ser\'ices. A veto on all a|)poiiUm('nts 
was, however, reserved to tlie congregation. There were to 
be Local Conferences, consisting of tlie minister and one eider 
from each church in the district ; Lrovineial S\ nods were t<. 
meet periodically in each of the sixteen provinces, and once 
a year a National Synod composed of twt) ministers and two 
elders representing each Provincial Svnod was meet. 
Ihis scheme, closely following the principles laid down bv 
Calvin, was entirely democratic, emphasi/ing tiie ecjiialilv 
of clergy and laymen in Church government, the deriva- 
tion of all power from the will of the i)eoi)le. and the 
assertion of that will by representation based (jii manhood 
suffrage. 

Meanwhile, the horrors of the i ete of Ikiris were re-(‘nactetl 
on a still larger scale among the Protestant \'audois of Prov- 
ence (1540-5). s^nd in 1551 the Ldict of Chanteaiibriant 
ordered that all heretics should be put to death, and that 
schools, hospitals, and even cemeteries should he o|)en only 
to those who could produce a ccrtiticate of orthodoxy. 
Special committees known as chauihres ardentes were set up 
in connexion with the Parliaments to administer tlie laws 
against heresy, and in 1557 by order of Paul IV the Inquisition 
was extended to France. 

Henry II was in 1559 accidentally killed in a tournament, 
leaving three young sons who became successiv’ely Kings of 

France : Francis II (1559-60), Charles IX 
Tn povvE^rP (1560-74), and Henry III (1574-89). With the 

death of Henry III in 1589 the Valois dy nasty 
came to an inglorious end. In the meantime hTance was 
distracted by thirty years of civil war and by the ceaseless 
struggle of the Queen Mother (Catharine de Aledici) and the 
powerful family of the Guises, to acquire or retain political 
ascendancy. 

The Guises were one of those border families whose 
position was semi-royal. Thev ruled Lorraine as Dukes for 
many centuries until, under the Treaty of \Tenna (1735), 
they exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany, and Lorraine was 
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absorbed into the kingdom of France. A younger branch of 
the famil^^ held the French Duchy of Guise, and only with them 

CONSPIRACY oi- narrative is concerned, and in particular 
AMBoisE with h'rancis, Duke of Guise, the brilliant 

° defender of Metz and captor oi Calais, and 

liis brr)ther C harles, Cardinal of Lorraine. Their European 
position was much strengthened by the marriage (1558) of 
hVancis II to tlieir niece Marv Stuart, but they were not 
without enemies and ri\'als at home. Of these the most 
important were the Bourbon Princes, Anthony, King of 
Navarre, and his brother the Prince of Conde. In 1560 the 
latter consented to lend his great name to a foolish project 
for seizing the persems of the King and the two Guises with 
a view to emancipating the former from the tutelage of the 
latter. 1 he i>Iot, known as the Conspiracy of Amboise, hope- 
lessly miscarried and onlv’ gave the Guises an excuse for 
taking a terrible revenge on the Huguenots. The sudden 
death of I'rancis II (i5bo) temporarily upset the plans of the 
(iuises : and Catharine dc Medici, who became regent for her 
young son ( harles IX, accepted the advice of the new 
Chancellor, Michel de ITIopital, to summon a States- 
(ieneral (1560). This body, meeting at Orleans, urged a 
policy of toleration, and in July 1561 an edict was issued 
whicii, while forbidding public worship to the Calvinists, 
granted some modified toleration for pri\'ate worship. A 
conference held at Poissy (September i5bi) attempted to 
reach a compromise, and in January 15O2 an edict gaye the 
Huguenots libcrt\' to worship in public anywhere except in 
towns ; but these concessions served only to exasperate 
the ('atholics and to encourage the more extreme Protestants 
to outrages upon ( atholics. 

riie massacre of a Protestant congregation at Vassy 
(March I5b2) was the immediate prelude to the (.>utbreak of 
lUF. WARS OF ci\-il wars, which lasted with intervals until 

RLLUiioN ispp No fewer than eight of them, with as 

(1562-93) O • 1 1 U 

nianv treaties, are commonI\' (listinguisned oy 
the chroniclers, but it were tedious to follow them in detail. 
The first series of (four) wars culminated in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew and was ended by tlie Treaty of Rochelle. 
During this period the outstanfling tigure on the Huguenot 
side was the ' Admiral ’ Gasi)ard de Coligny, a convinced 
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BARTHOLOMEW 


Protestant and a distin;;uisliod soKlit'r. llis ion in 

157^ was one of tiie tragic incidents, it nut the ovaasion. ol 
the massacre. 

About the massacre itself historians are still leaK dis- 
puting. as to how far it was delilteraleh' [daniu-d and pre- 

THF M\ss\cRE ^^teditated. aiul wliat was the number ot tin* 

\‘ictims, Morlern criticism ti'iuls. on the whoh*. 
to the \'iew that tliough tlie assassination of the 
leaders, and. in particular, of Coligiu' was ]>lanned. tlie geiu'ral 
massacre was due to the fact that the Parisian mob. not for 
the first nor for the last time, got out of hand. As to the 
extent of the massacre Sulh' estimated the number of 
\’ictims at 70,000. Lord Acton ^ puts the number at 5.000 
for tlie whole of France, including 2,000 in l^u is. .\t Rome, 
where a Te Denm was sung and a medal was struck in cele- 
bration of the events, the number was put at (>0.000 for Paris 
alone. Reports, brought to England by refugees, put it at 
100,000. All that is certain is that Paris was crowded with 
Huguenots who had come to the capital for the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre and Margaret of \’alois, the king's sister, 
and that the Catholics slew all on whom tliev could la\’ 
hands. 

It was a revolting deed, and it has resounded down the ages, 
but the results of it were curiously insignificant. It naturall>’ 

excited great indignation among the Protestants 
in other lands, but no Protestant ruler was in 
a position to send any effccti\e helj) to the 
Huguenots ; most of them had skeletons in their own cup- 
boards. The French Huguenots were not cowed into sub- 
mission. La Rochelle was a veritable city of refuge, and 
held out against all attempts to take it. 1 he most notable 
result of the St. Bartholomew was to strengthen a middle party 
in FTance, neither Roman, Genevan, nor Lutheran, but hrench ; 
disgusted with the self-seeking Guises and the alliance between 
the great feudal lords and the municipal democracy’ of Paris, 
which was the basis of the Catholic League ; hardly less dis- 
gusted by the violence of some Protestant zealots ; anxious 
only to promote the unity and peace of France. It was plain 
that, as things were, it was only through the Crown that 
they could attain these objects. Les Politiques, therefore, 

^ Lectures on Modern History, p. 162. 
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were ardent supporters of the monarchy against the dis- 
integrating forces of an ultramontane Church, a feudal 
aristocracy, and a Protestant democrac\\ Of this middle 
party the Chancellor ITIopital was the leader and out- 
standing representative. 

A less direct but not less important effect of religious 
persecution was to raise in the minds of thoughtful men 

(piestions as to the ultimate basis of political 
TimdkV'*' authority. From the cpiestion, ‘ What right 

has a ruler to dictate the religion of his sub- 
jects ? ’ it was an easy stcji to the broader question. ' By 
what right do rulers rule ’ Languct’s Vindicict Contra 
Tvyannos was onl\' one of many works which showed how 
the leaven of revolutionary thought was working. 

I'o resume. The lirst j)eriod of the ci\’il wars was ended by 
the 'I'reat\' of Koclielle (1573), which c(jncedefl liberty of con- 
science to all, but permitted Protestants to meet for i)ublic 
worship onl\' in La Rochelle, Nimes, Montauban, and in the 
houses of certain Protestant nobles. I'hese concessions were 
further e.xtc'uded b^Mhe Peace of Monsieur, which brought the 
next ‘ war ’ to an end in 1576. The terms c)f this Treaty 
ant i( i])ated lho'^(“ of (he Edict of Nantes. I'lie Huguenots 
were to be free to worship publicK* anywhere except in Paris; 
to g.irrison eight ' cities of refuge ' ; and were to ha\'e equal 
1 epr(‘sentatiou with th(‘ ('atholics on the Chambers of Justice. 

Some of these ('oncessions were, however, shortlv afterward 

% 

withdrawn at the instance of the States-tieneral, which met 
at Blois in December i57f), and showed itself unexpectedly 


opposed to the Huguenots. 

Another question was now coming to the front, (diaries 
IX died in 1374 childless like his elder brother, and was 
-Niicceeded l)\’ one of the most despicable of French kings, 
Heur\- HI. Should he, too, die without male issue there was 


onh' the l)uk(' of .\njou, also childless, between Henry of 
Navarre and the throne. In 1384 Anjou died. Great per- 
turbation arose in the Catholic camp. The Catholic League, 
recently reorgani/.cd bv the (juises (of tlie second gc'ueration), 
proclaimed a> heir the Cardinal of Hoiirbon, uncle of Henry of 
Na\arr(\ In 1383 Idulip II joined tlie League, and the Pope 
[)ublishcd a Bull against Henry of Navarre and his cousin 
Heurv, Prince of Conde. The war of the ' Three Henries ’ 
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(Honrv III. Henry of Navarre, aiui ilem\ . Duke ot 
broke out and lasted until the assassination of Ilenrv III in 
15^0. Ihe murder of Henry III was no more than 
letribution for the treaelierous mnrd<.-r of lleni\’ of 
oidcied b\ him in 1388. Ihus tlie \alois liiu' eanu' 
end in bloodshed and isMu>miny. 

Heni\ I\ was vmc ot the s^'-'^itest statesmen who e\’ei 
wore a crown. The part which lie had pla\ed in the ci\il 

wars was not iiuleed heroic ; but in times so 
confused, amitl cross-currents so strong and so 
batllini.t, heroism was not j^erhaps the nmst aiijiropriate or 
most useful qualitw Henry of Xawirre (in more than one 
sense) kept his head ; and that in itself was. under the circum- 
stances, no mean acluevement. It is objected tliat the man 
who could purchase Paris with a mass taaiUl ha\’e liad no 
strong religious convictions. If religion consists in adherem e 
to a particular ecclesiastical s\-stem that is true. Henrv I\' 
was. like Queen Elizabeth, a politique. A Philip II might 
prefer to resign a crown rather than reign over heretics. Not 
so an Elizabeth or a Henry I\'. They demanded in their 
subjects only good citizenship. So long as Catholics and 
Protestants w'ere loyal to the Crown, and did not threaten the 
safety of the State, they should dw'ell in peace. Kcbellion 
must be relentlessly crushed. 

Henry IV succeeded to the throne in 1589. i)ul it was 
nearly five years before he was master of his capital. After 
the murder of Henry of Guise (1588) and the death in the 
same year of Louis (II), Cardinal of Guise, the leadership of 
the party devolved on their brother Charles, Duke of May- 


enne, who in September 1589 attacked, unsuccessfully, the 
King’s camp at Arques, near Dieppe. After nearly a fort- 
night’s fighting the Leaguers w'ere driven off, and the king, 
reinforced by Englishmen sent to his assistance by 

Elizabeth, marched on Paris. But Paris was prepared for 
him, so he turned aside to besiege Dreux, and at Ivry 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Mayenne who was marching to 
its relief (March 1590). Again Henry advanced on Paris ; 
but Henry's success had alarmed Philij) 11 . who sent an army 
from Flanders under Alexander of Parma to relieve Paris. 
Henry was robbed of his triumph. 8,000 Spaniards w'ere 
thrown into the French capital. Paris was saved. 
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Failing Paris, Henry would take Rouen. The story of 
Paris was repeated. Henry, on the verge of success, was again 
baffled by Parma, but for the last time. On 2nd December 
1592 Parma died of a wound received outside Rouen. 

b'rance was in a terrible state. The Leaguers could hold 
Paris only by the help of Philip II, who had designs on the 
h'rench crown. The king’s troops were largely recruited 
from England, Holland, and Germany. What could save 
the unhappy land ? France was Catholic to the core. No 
Protestant could be king of more than a small minority of 
Frenchmen. Henrv decided that, at any cost, h ranee must 
be rescued from its pitiable plight. On 25th July 1593 
received into the Catholic Church at St. Denis; in February 
1594 he was crownetl at Chartres ; one after another the 
great pr<)vincial cities opened their gates to him ; one after 
another the great nobles were bought ; in March 1594 
entered Pari^. 

Philiji II was still unappeased. In 1595 Henry declared 

war on him. It continued until I 59 ^ when at 
^rkvl N'ervins a peace of exhaustion was concluded. 

The terms confirmed those of Catcau Cambresis. 


ICurope was at last at peace. 

Ihe year which witnessed the restoration of peace to 
Ibirope was memorable also for restoring peace to brance. 

rtie Edict of Nantes commenced by an acknow- 

nVn ri:s ‘ ledgement that (iod was adored and worshipped 

1)\* all the ])eoplc of b'rance, if not under the 

same finins, with the same intention, and ' with such order 
that it may cause no trouble or tumult.’ All were to enjoy 
iibertv of conscience. I'lie Pr<ttestants were to have the 
right of public worsliip in certain specified towns in each 
province and in the <'astles belonging to the great nobles, 
to have stat(' (“udownumts reckoned as worth /.20,ooo a 
Ncai : equal ci\i! rights with Catholics; eligibility to all 
offices ; access to schools, (olh-ges, lu)spitals, and charities, 
the riglit tf) hold national synods ; and, for a term (»f years, 
exclusive possession of some 200 fortihed towns, d hus ‘ were 
the people of h'rance to be united and the state restored to 


its former splendour. ’ 

the terms secured to the Protestants, though observed as 
long as Henr> lived, were resented by the Catholics, and it is 
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arguable that they were too generous, that the position 
accorded to the Protestants was in fact a menace to the state. 
1 hat, as we shall see. was the opinion of Richelieu. An\ \va>'. 
Henry gave France what l-'rance most needed, external and 
internal peace. * Both France and I want,’ he said, ' a 
breathing space.’ They got it. 

Thirty years of civil war had left I'rance exhausted. 
Finance, commerce, industry, and agriculture all demanded 
REi'ORMS OF reorganization. For this work Henry gathered 
Ai^D^ULLv round him a group of active and able ministers. 

of whom the greatest was Maximilian de 
Bethune, Baron of Rosny — known to history as the Duke 
of Sully. A distinguished soldier, Sully was called in 1594 to 
the chief place in the council of the king. Like his master 
he was inspired by a ‘ grand passion ’ for the greatness of 
L'rance. By strict economy in expenditure, by recovering 
from the great nobles alienated revenues, by devising new 
taxes, such as the Paulette (a tax imposed on the hereditarv 
lawyers of the parliaments), by the punishment of malversa- 
tion, most of all by the encouragement of trade and industr\- 
(notably the manufacture of silk and glass), order was restored 
to the finances, and a large measure of prosperity to France. 
Roads were improved, the construction of canals begun, but 
it was on the improvement of agriculture that Sully lavished 
most attention. Pasturage and tillage are the gold mines of 
France, the twin sources of French nourishment. Such was 
Sully’s precept ; he applied it in practice, and France 
responded to his encouragement. Commercial treaties were 
concluded with England and Turkey, and a French C(dony 
was established by Champlain at Quebec. Sully's pro- 
gramme was an ambitious one, and more than one generation 
was needed to carry it out. Nor would a generation have 
sufficed had Louis XIV not found in Colbert a minister as 
great as Sully. 

No such programme could, however, be attempted much 
less carried through except by a king armed with absolute 

power. France was far from being politically 
united. It consisted of thousands of republics, 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical. The social privileges of the 
feudal nobles no statesman could with impunity have 
touched, nor would nobles or clergy have tolerated a proposal 
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for equal taxation : but a beginning was made in the re- 
organizati<)n of local government ; tlie hand of tlie central 
government made itself felt in the provinces ; steps were 
taken toward administrative uniformity — but all this 


tentatively and cautiousls*. 

Yet cautioiis as was the advance it was sufficient to 
arouse the suspicion and antagonism of certain nobles who 

in if>o2. under the leadership of the Due 


rOKRK.N 

POLICY 


do Bouillon and Marechal de Biron, entered 
into treasonable negotiations with Spain and 


Savov for a partition of l-rance. Henry struck hard at the 
leading conspirators : Biron was executed, others fled 
abroad or were imprisoned in I* ranee, and in 1606 Henry, at 
the head of an arm\- lately reorganized, made a progress 


through the disaltected districts of the south-west, destroyed 
castles and, after trial by special tribunals, i>ut to death the 


lead('rs of the rec'ent conspiracy. 

With Savov he had already dealt. As previously men- 
tioned the Dukes of Savoy-Piedmont held the key-position 

in the long struggle between France and the 
Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs. That position 
they cleverly exploited by frc(iuent changes of side, 
hraiu'is I punished their adhesion to Charles V by 
{)ccupving Savoy, but by the Treaty of Catcau Cambresis 
Charles I'annianuel reco\-ered his duchy, with the exception 
of certain fortresses retained by I-'rance. One of them, Saluzzo, 
Savoy recovered, and despite the terms of the 1 reaty of 
Xh^rvins. stuck to it. In ihoo Henry got a divorce from his 
first wife, Margaret of Val(»is, who was childless, and 
strengthened his position bv a marriage with Mar\ de Medici, 
daughter of the Brand Duke of Tuscanv. Mary bore him 
the longed-for heir and other children. A \'ear later, having 
overrun Savov, he concluded in 1601 a peace with the young 
Duke winch left Saluzzo to Sa\’o\', but ceded to hrance the 
two small duchies of Bresse and Bugey, which gave I'rance 
the command of both banks of the Rhone from Geneva to its 


mouth. 

A f(‘w vears hiter (i<)oq) a di-puti‘d successi<*n to the border 
Du( hi('^ of ( le\-cs. liihci!, and lierg on the l<jwer Rhine gave 
Henry the opportunity oi forming a strong league against the 
J-’mperor Rudolph, and with contingents supplied by England 
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and tlio Dutch Pi^'lcstant of nccup\ ih-' tliiaa' ' nncliio'^.’ 
At that naaiu'ut. lIcnT\’ w.i'^ 1>\ 

Ra\'aillac ( itu ol . I he i mt hi ca k i it i he si ca t c< ai llu t th.it w.i s 
to decide the fate of liurope fi.n‘ ^oneiatioiis to conit' \va^ post- 
poned for nearly a decade. 

Accordini; to Sally’s Mt fuoirs. Henr\' left behind him a 
scheme for securing the permanent pacilication of I'.uropo, 
^ and uniting all the nations in an indissolnlile 

DKSioN’ ' bond of amity. W'helher the ' Design ' origin- 

ated with lleniA' himsi'lf. with Sullw or witii 
Oiieen Klizabeth, we know not ; nor whether llenr\’ or 
Sully ever heard of it. An\wa\- its sieniticance consists 
solely in the fact that it was the first an interesting 

senes, and that on it all subsequent proji'cts for the oriran- 
ization of perpetual peace ha\'C been based. Down to tlie 
Reformation the Papacy had j^iven to l-'urope a semblance 
of unity, and hat! pro\'ided the rulers of different countries 
with a Court of A})pcal. luiropc was now headless, and for 
more than a century the nations had been almost continu- 
ously at war. W’as war to be henceforth the normal con- 


dition of things ? Might not a hbiropean h'ederation 
guarantee perpetual j^eace ? 

According to the ‘ Great Design ' bAiro]>e was to form a 
Christian Commonwealth composed of fifteen federatetl states, 
Catholic and Protestant, monarchical and republican. Ihe 
affairs of the Commonwealth were to be administered by a 


senate, renew'able eyery three years, and ])resided oyer by the 
Emperor. The senate was to consist of sixt\'-four pleni- 
potentiaries, representing the federated states, and was to be 
competent to decide all disputes between them, and to 
determine any questions of common import. Thus would the 
equilibrium of Europe, political and ecclesiastical, be ])re- 
served, and war be eliminated. 


Whatever the parentage of this scheme, it has begotten a 
numerous progeny, and the latest born has not yet reached 
maturity. It would be pleasant to believe that Henry's was 
the brain that conceived it, for among contemporary 
sovereigns he stands apart. He gave h'rance a peace based 
upon the principle of religious equality ; had his life 
been spared he might have bestowed a similar gift upon 
Europe. 
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1617. Ferdinand II. 
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War. 

1619. Ferdinand II, Emperor. 

1619. Frederick V. Elector Palatine, 
elected King of Bohemia. 

1623. End of ' Bohemian * or ' Pala- 

tinate ■ War. 

1624. Richelieu becomes first Minister 

in France. 

1625-8. Siege of Rochelle. 

1625. Wallenstein raises army. 

1625. Christian IV of Denmark 

intervenes. 

1627. Christian IV defeated by Tilly 
at Lutter. 

1627. Wallenstein occupies Meck- 
lenburg. 

1628-9. War in Italy. 

1629. Edict of Restitution issued 
1629. Treaty of Lubeck ends 
‘ Danish ' War. 
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(lOth Xovember). 

i()34. Wallenstein .issassinated (25th 
February) . 

'*> 35 - Peace of Prague. 

’^35- 1* ranee declares uar against 
Spain. 

1637, Deatli of Ferdinand II. Ac- 
cession of Ferdinand III. 

1640. Insurrection of Catalonia. 

1640. Independence of Portugal. 

1642. Death of Richelieu. 

1643. Enghien's victory at Rocroy. 

1644. Battle of Freiburg. 

1645. Battle of Nordlingen (second). 

1648. Treaties of Westphalia. 

1657. Alliance of Mazarin and Crom- 
well. 

1657. Victory of the Dunes. Dun- 
kirk to England. 

1659- Treaty of the Pyrenees. 


T he dagger of Ravaillac postponed the outbreak of the 
great war, but only for eight years. It came in 1618 
and raged continuously for thirty years. In the causes 
and results of this war we have an epitome of the political and 
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ecclesiastical history of the preceding century. The Treaty 
of Westphalia, with its supplement the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
brings to a close the period of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and marks an important stage in the pro- 
longed contest between France and the Austro - Spanish 
Hapsburgs. 

In this, as in other great wars, it is important to dis- 
tinguisli between the underlying or fundamental causes and 

the immediate provocations of the war. The 
general causes are writ large over the pre- 
ceding narrative. They are to be found in 
the political condition of the Empire and Germany, in the 
unsatisfactory character of the Peace of Augsburg, in the 
wonderful recovery made in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century by the Roman Catholic Church, and in the hopes 
and ambitions aroused thereby in the minds of Catholics. 
If, when Luther first raised his protest against Indulgences, 
there had existed in German}^ a strong and representative 
central authority such as the Valois monarchy provided in 
France and the Tudor monarchy in England, the Reforma- 
tion might have taken a very different course. But, as 
we have seen, Charles V was in no sense a national King 
in Germany, nor indeed was there a German nation. 
Differently guided, the Reformation might have gone far 
to create one. 

The ecclesiastical compromise embodied in the Peace of 
Augsburg reflected the political condition of Germany. The 
religious settlement was not national, but particularist. Each 
of the 350 odd sovereigns in Germany was to decide the 
creed of his subjects ; but only as between two creeds 
Lutheran and Catholic ; Calvinism was ignored. Nor was 
any provision made for future changes. The situation as it 
existed in 1552 was to be stereotyped. Plainly, the settle- 
ment was pregnant with the possibilities of disputes in the 
future. 

Difficulties were not long in revealing themselves. A 
Catholic Archbishop of Cologne turned Protestant and 
married. Under the ‘ ecclesiastical reservation * he thereby 
forfeited his office. That was natural. But^the * reserva- 
tion ' could not possibly be applied where a Protestant 
chapter elected to the see a Protestant bishop. That 


IMMEDIATE 
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happenod in eiglit cases in north Germain-. Nor could the 
secularization of Uinrch lands be stopped in the l-.otestant 
states. In the lalatinate alone the lands of at least one 

hundred monasteries were secularized, and the same thin- 
happened constantly also in north Germanv. 

Evidently the Peace of Augsburg could not furnish the 
naMb ot a permanent settlement. 

Among the pro.ximate causes of the war several stand out 
prominently. In lOo; Maximilian of Havaria, by far the 

immedi.ate cnergetie among the Gatholic 

CAUSES princes, was authorized h\- the Imperial (Aulic) 

Council to enforce the ban of the Empire 

against a 1 rotestant city, Donauworth, where an attack upon 

the monks had been provoked by a public procession. His 

forcible restoration of Catholicism there aroused fear and 

anger among all the Protestants of south Germany and 

in 1608 the Evangelical Union was formed under the ieader- 

ship of I-rederick H’, the Elector Palatine, Christian of 

Anhalt, and many other Calvinist princes. The lilector of 

baxony and other Lutheran leaders held aloof from the 

Lnion, partly because it was predomiiiantl}- Calvinist, and 

partly because it was avowedly aimed against the Einpire 

and favoured the complete independence of the territorial 
princes. 

In i6og a number of Catholic princes — mainly ccclesi- 

astics united in a Catholic League under the leadership 

of Maximilian of Bavaria. The Calvinists looked for 

alliance with France and Holland : the Catholics looked 
to Spain. 

Plainly, the disputes in Germany were already assuming 
an international character. 


Even more directly international was the dispute which 
arose, on the death in 1609 of Duke William, about the 

CLEVES-JOLICH Duchies, Cleves, Jiilich, and 

SUCCESSION t 5 erg. I heir geographical position gave those 

Duchies an importance out of proportion to 
their size, and the various claimants had, consequently, 
no difficulty in enlisting outside support. Thus John 
Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg — perhaps the strongest 
claimant was supported by Henry IV of France and 
by the Dutch Republic. Prince Louis, Duke of Neu- 
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burg, was supported by the Spaniards, while the Emperor 
Rudolph favoured the claims of the Elector Christian II of 
Saxony who, though a Lutheran, was a loyal Imperialist. 
French support of the Hohenzollern candidate was only part 
of an ambitious scheme devised by Henry IV for a com- 
bination of Protestants and Catholics to wrest the Empire 
from Ferdinand, and secure the election of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, a Catholic indeed but not a Hapsburg. Henryks 
murder put an end to the scheme, and the Spaniards in 
1614 occupied part of the Duchies on behalf of the Neu- 
burgs ; the Dutch occupied the rest in the name of John 
Sigismund. So matters rested until the expiration of the 
twelve years’ truce ' in 1621, when the local quarrel became 
merged in the general war. 

That war was precipitated by the confusion in the 
hereditary dominions of the Austrian Hapsburgs. The 

direction of Hapsburg policy was at this time 
DOMINIONS in the hands of Ferdinand II, though he did 

not become King of Bohemia until 1617 nor 
Emperor until 1619. Ferdinand was a zealous Catholic 
who had been educated by the Jesuits, and in accordance 
with tiieir teaching was determined to extirpate the 
Protestant heresy at least in his own Hapsburg dominions, 
and if possible throughout the Empire. He has been 
well described as ‘ a German Philip II, in morals more 
austere but less sombre in aspect and more attractive in 
manners.’ Not less ambitious than Philip, he was equally 
devoted to the Catholic cause. That Protestantism should 
of late have been spreading so rapidly in the Hapsburg 
dominions was gall and wormwood to this Catholic zealot. 
Hungary had become decidedly Calvinist in creed, Austria 
itself was largely Lutheran, while in Bohemia the Lutherans 
numbered at least four-fifths of the population. In 1609 the 
Czechs had extorted from the Emperor Rudolph the Bohemian 
Royal Charter (MajestdtsbrieJ). This charter guaranteed to 
the Bohemians the free exercise of their religion, and under 
its protection the Bohemian Diet, though still maintaining 
that the crown was elective, was induced (1617) to accept 
Ferdinand II as king. It was the attempt to abrogate the 
Bohemian Charter and to repress Protestantism among the 

1 See supra, p. 1 13. 
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Czechs that led to the historic inciilent at lh ai;uc whicli lighted 
the names of civil war in Cieriiiaiiy. 

On 23rd May itilS the Bohemian Protestants dcculcd to 
^Mthstand the Austrian hmperor in arms. 1 leaded In' t oimt 
Ihurn a party of them burst into the palace at Piai;ue, and 

two of herdinand s Regents, Martinitz and Slavata, together 
with the jsceretary Fahrieins, were llnng out o{ the window, 
but despite a fall of fifty leet were not mueli hint 1 he lon- 
spirators then proceeded to set nj. a ]irovisional eox ennnent 
and 111 ibi9 elected as their king (August) l-reileriek tlie 
lilcctor 1 alatmc, head of the Evangelical Union, .uid tlie sou- 
in-law of James I of England and the iininediate aiicesltn of 
our Royal line. Frederick's acceptance of tlie Eolieniian 
Crown was a palpable blunder; it confused the issue in 
Germany ; it made it possible for the Catholics to represent 
the Protestants as enemies to the Empire and rebels against 
all constituted authority, and it enabled Ferdinand to gain 
the support of many Protestant princes who were still lo\ al 
to the Empire. The war thus started by the Bohemian 
Revolution falls into the following jicriods : (i) 1610-23, 
the Bohemian or Palatinate War; (2) 1625-9, the Danish 
phase ; (3) 163(^65, the Swedish pliasc ; and (4) 1O35-48, 
a period in which the war developed into a duel between 
France and the Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs. 

From the European standpoint the first phase is the least 
important. It was a struggle on behalf of German particu- 

BOHEMIANOR Protestantism against Hapsburg 

p^^^latinate centralization and Catholic ascendancy. The 

Czechs were fighting not less on behalf of their 
national individualism than on behalf of their religion ; but 
they obtained little support. Frederick V, though crowned 
at Prague on 4th November 1619, was not only chased out of 
Bohemia, where he reigned only as a ‘ winter king,’ but was 
subsequently driven out of his hereditary dominions in the 
Palatinate as well, by the victorious General Tilly. Tilly was 
a native of the Spanish Netherlands who had been trained in 
the rnilitary tradition of Spain and liad already had great 
experience of war. At the head of the Catholic troops he 
carried everything before him in Germany : the Bohemian 
insurrection was completely crushed ; their Charter was for- 
feited ; the leading Protestants were either executed or 
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driven into exile, and the population reduced by persistent 
persecution from about four millions to seven or eight hundred 
thousand. For the rest the Evangelical Union was dissolved 
in 1621 and Frederick’s Electorate was transferred to Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria. The victory of the Hapsburgs and the 
Catholics was complete. 

In the second period (1625-9), both the area and the 
significance of the war were greatly enlarged. The indiffer- 
ence of the North-German Protestants to the 
fate of Bohemia was considerably modified 
when they understood that the ambitions of 
Ferdinand extended much beyond the limits of his own 
dominions. In particular John George of Saxony was 
alarmed by the attack on the Palatinate and the trans- 
ference of the Electorate to the leader of German Catholicism. 
The northern powers, Denmark and Sweden, also became 
alarmed by the success of the Jesuit Emperor and the Catholic 
League. Christian IV of Denmark was also Duke of Holstein. 
His son had secured the Bishopric of Verden and the reversion 
to the Archbishopric of Bremen. Those Bishoprics gave Den- 
mark the command over the estuaries of the Elbe and the 
Weser, and if the Catholic victories extended from South to 
North Germany, the position of Denmark would be seriously 
menaced, not merely ecclesiastically but commercially. 
Denmark was both by geographical position and historical 
tradition the ‘ doorkeeper of the Baltic,’ and was an eager 
competitor for the commercial supremacy in Northern Europe 
hitherto enjoyed by the cities of the Hanseatic League. 

This second act of the drama brought other new actors 
besides Cliristian IV on to the stage. Of these the most 

important was Albert of Wallenstein. Wallen- 

WALLENSTEIN *. t-, , . , , , • j. r 

stein was a Bohemian noble of ancient lineage 
but small estate. He had, however, acquired a large fortune, 
partly by speculation in land and partly by two successive 
marriages. His ambitions were primarily political, but he 
was also a great soldier, and in 1625 he raised an army of 
mercenaries at his own expense, and offered their services and 
his own to the Emperor. His army, numbering about 100,000 
men, was a medley of races and creeds. Czechs, Magyars, 
Germans, Dutchmen, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Scots and Irish- 
men ; Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists were united only in 
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loyal devotion to their great captain. Sianc ol his oliuers 
were Spaniards, some Italians, some Froncli. Such was the 
instrument which Wallenstein decided to lend to the ICniperor 
and with which he proposed to bring about a unilication of 
(jermany under the hegemonv of the llapsburgs. II. ul lu' 
been able to persuade the Kmperor to adv>pt his ^wn tolerant 
policy toward religious opponents lie might have anticipated 
the work of Bismarck and iMoltke by nune than two centuries. 
In fact, howe\'er, there was a prolound di\ergence of policy 
between Wallenstein and the Catholic League. Maxiniilian 
of Bavaria and his colleagues desired the success of the 
Imperialists only so far as it was essential tt) the restora- 
tion of Catholicism ; politically they were as particularist 
in their views as any of the Protestant princes, \\ith 

Wallenstein, on the contrary, Catholicism was a bad second 
to Imperialism. 

With two such generals as Wallenstein and Tilly, the 
Emperor could face with confidence the intervention of Den- 
mark. In 1626 Christian IV suifered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of Tilly at Lutter, and in 1627 Wallenstein, ha\ ing 
cleared the Danes out of Silesia, took the offensive against 
them in Schleswig and Holstein, which before the end of 1627 
were completely subdued. The Duchy of Mecklenburg was 
also occupied by Wallenstein, on wliom it was afterwards 
bestowed as a Principality, But against the great fortresses 
of Stralsund and Gliickstadt the assault of Wallenstein and 
T^y was vain, with the result that in 1629 the Emperor was 
willing to conclude the Treaty of Liibeck, and so bring the 
second period of the war to an end. Christian IV recovered 
all his own hereditary territories, but renounced for himself 
and his sons the German Bishoprics and undertook to inter- 
fere no further in German affairs. 


In Germany the Emperor was now entirely supreme and 
felt himself strong enough in March 1629 to promulgate the 

THE EDICT Edict of Restitution. This Edict restored the 
RESTITUTION State of things prior to the Treaty of Passau 

(1552). This meant that no Protestants except 
the Lutherans were to be tolerated, while the Lutherans 
had to give up the two Archbishoprics of Magdeburg and 
Bremen, and twelve important Bishoprics, including those 
of Minden, Camin, Verden, and Liibeck, and, in addition. 
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more than one hundred abbeys and other ecclesiastical 
foundations. The Edict of Restitution was highly distaste- 
ful to Wallenstein, who made no secret of his opposition to 
the policy it embodied. Accordingly, in 1630, Ferdinand 
was induced by the Catholic League to dismiss the great 
statesman from his councils. Once more Catholicism was 
triumphant. 

Its triumph greatly alarmed Gustavus Adolphus, who, 
when only seventeen years of age, had succeeded his father 

on the throne of Sweden (1611). He found 

^ T TCT^ A\’tTC 

ADOLPHUS his kingdom distracted at home by the 

opposition of the aristocracy to the Crown, 
and threatened externally by the hostility of its neighbours, 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia. Since his accession he had 
entirely reconciled the nobles, he had promoted the eco- 
nomic prosperity of all classes of his subjects, and by his 
success against external enemies had established the posi- 
tion of Sweden as the dominant power in Northern Europe. 
Master of all the resources of his Swedish kingdom, 
victorious over Poland, Denmark, and Russia, Gustavus 
found himself in 1630 in a position to play a decisive 
part in the great German struggle. Though he deemed 
it vitally important to arrest the tide of the Catholic re- 
action in North Germany, his motives were not exclusively 
ecclesiastical. That he was a man of great personal piety 
with genuine zeal for the Protestant religion, is indubitable ; 
but he was as tolerant as Wallenstein and did not seek to 
extirpate Catholicism either in his own country or in Ger- 
many. He was, however, determined to establish once for 
all the supremacy of Sweden on the Baltic, to succour the 
Protestants of Germany, and, maybe, to establish for himself 
an Empire of the North to counterbalance the Hapsburg 
Empire of the South. 

Having made peace with Denmark in 1628 and with 
Poland in 1629, Gustavus Adolphus in September 1630 led 
an army of 36,000 men into Pomerania. The Swedish army 
was well equipped and splendidly disciplined. Twice a day, 
when in camp, they attended divine service ; no looting was 
allowed ; all provisions were punctually paid for. To Ger- 
mans who for long years had been exposed to the violence of 
the adventurers who followed a Tilly, a Mansfeld, and a 
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\\ allcnstcin, Ciustuvus aiitl his Swocies aj^pearcd as anijc'ls 
from heaven, 

Ihe tactics of Gustaviis were as brilliant and inol^ilcas his 
discipline was severe, and carried him from \ ictor\- to \ ictor\'. 
But his career in Germany, thoni;It splendid, was brief. He 
compelled George William, bdector of Brandenburg, one of 
the weakest of the Hohenzollerns, to join him in and a 

J ear later conchidetl a treaty with John (iemge of Saxony, 
who had at last been driven into o]>]>osilion by the intolerance 
of his Emperor. On 17th September (iusla\ ns won a great 
victory at Breitenfeld, and from there marched in triumph 
through south Germany and celebrated his Christmas at 
Mainz. In the New Year (1632) he won tlic battle of Lech 
(where Tilly was killed), and occupied Munich. The Idnperor 
in panic recalled Wallenstein, and on ibth November that great 
general engaged the Swedes in battle at Liitzen, near Leij^sic. 
The honours of the battle rested with the Swedes, but the 
fruits of it were reaped by Y'allenstcin. The Swedes lost 
their king. ‘ Single-hearted, single-minded, and to the shame 
of Protestant Germany single-handed, his wise insight and his 
noble devotion triumphed over tlie concentrated forces and 
the miserable cowardice of his friends.’ Such is the tine and 
discerning tribute paid by Dr. Bridges to Gustavus Adolphus. 
It is deserved. 


After the battle of Liitzen Wallenstein remained inex- 
plicably inactive ; the Emperor attributed his inaction, per- 
haps justly, to treachery. Wallenstein was undoubtedly 
pressing for the withdrawal of the Edict of Restitution, for 
concessions to the Swedes on the Baltic, and for large com- 
pensations— perhaps the Crown of Bohemia— for himself. 

^At the instance of the Spanish and German Catholics, he was 
again dismissed from his command, and on 25th February 1634 
he and his principal supporters were treacherously assassi- 
nated. A great victory won by the Imperialists at Nordlingen, 
near Ulm, made South German^^ safe for the Catholics, and 
enabled the Emperor, for the third time, to conclude peace 
with John George of Saxony at Prague (May 1635). The 
Treaty of Prague gave favourable terms to the Lutherans, 
but provided no security whatever for the Calvinists. On 
such a basis there could be no permanent peace in Germany 
nor in Europe. 
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The deaths of Gustavus and Wallenstein and the Treaty 
of Prague brought France, for the first time, as a principal 
FRENCH Richelieu saw that the moment 

PERIOD had come when France must come to a final 

( 1635-48) reckoning with the Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs. 

By birth a member of the lesser nobility, Armand Du- 
plessis de Richelieu was born in Paris in 1585. Educated 

for the army he abandoned that career in 1605 
in order to accept the bishopric of Lu^on. 
From 1608-14 he lived in his diocese and devoted himself to 
its administration, and in 1614 was chosen as spokesman for 
the clergy at the States-General. Shortly afterwards (1616) 
he was appointed a Minister of State. In 1622 the Pope sent 
him a Cardinal's hat, and in 1624 he became the chief adviser 


RICHELIEU. 


of Louis XI 11 . 

With the internal affairs of France during his ministry a 
later chapter will deal. During the earlier years of his 
ministry he was hampered by the policy of the nobles and the 
Huguenots, who sought their selfish ends at the expense of the 
national unity of France. Nevertheless, though principally 
engaged in crushing the enemies of France at home, he was 
not unmindful of the danger involved to France abroad by 
the European situation. Like Henry IV he was anxious to 
see a European equilibrium established on the principle of 
religious toleration. 

The equilibrium was disturbed by the ascendancy of the 
Hapsburgs. France itself was threatened with encirclement. 
In order to break the chain which united the Austrians and 
Spaniards Richelieu secured the Valtellina for the Grisons, 
a Protestant canton in the Swiss Confederacy. The Spanish 
right of way was specifically barred by the Treaty of Monzon 
{1621). By the Treaty of Cherasco {1630) he secured the 
Duchy of Mantua for the French proteg^, Charles Due de 
Nevers, thus virtually closing to the Hapsburgs the road 
through the Tyrol. Savoy was kept in check by the 
of Pinerolo, the frontier fortress between France and Pied- 
mont, Thus he held the keys of the gates into and from 
Italy. So much he deemed essential to the security of 
France. At the same time he avoided the blunders of 
Charles VIII and Francis 1 . Italian possessions were to 
France a source not of strength but of weakness. On the 
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south-east the Alps wore the natural frontier ot I'lanco. 
Richelieu had no wish cross them. 

In Germany he was. until ibjs. content to follow the 
traditional policy of I'ranco : to support the Rrote>t.mt 

TVTi'u'vrvn 1 ’.v. tlicii Opposition to the llaiisbure 

IN GKKMANY iimpcror. Ho had also encoiirai^ed the mter- 

\ention of (iusla\'us, with whom in i(),H 
concluded the Treaty of Barwalde. Giustavus was to hnd 
the men, and Richelieu the money. Sweden was to he 
secured on the Baltic coasts ; the Protestant ininces were 
to be restored to their rights in the Kmjnre, and the central- 
izing policy of the Empire to be resisted. 

The death of Gustavus, the defeat of the Swedes at Nord- 
lingen, and the Emperor’s thrice-repeated success, impelled 
Richelieu to direct intervention. Treaties were rapidly con- 
cluded with Oxenstiern, who as chancellor, after the king’s 
death, had assumed control of Swedish affairs; with Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, the ablest successor of Gustavus in the held, 
and with other Protestant princes in Germany ; with the 
Evangelical Union, lately revised and reconstructed ; with 
the Dutch (with whom he proposed to divide the Spanisli 
Netherlands) ; with the Duke of Savoy (wlio was to cede 
Savoy to France and receive Lombardy in excliange) ; with 
the Dukes of Mantua and Parma, and with the Swiss. 
Thus were the * natural frontiers ’ of France to be secured, 
and her encirclement by the Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs 
averted. 

War was formally declared on Spain in June 1635. The 
French were not consistently successful, but between 1637 
and 1642 they steadily advanced to the conquest of the 
frontier provinces — Artois, Arras, and Alsace (on the north- 
east), and Roussillon (on the south-west). A rising in 
Catalonia and the reassertion of Portuguese independence 
(1640) had weakened Spain and made the French task 
easier. 

Meanwhile, the cast of the great drama underwent rapid 
changes. Ferdinand II died in 1637 i Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar in 1639, and Richelieu himself in 1642. New actors 
were assuming the leading parts. Cardinal Mazarin succeeded 
to Richelieu's place, and was assisted in the field by two of the 
most brilliant soldiers of the age : the young Due d’Enghien, 
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eldest son of the Prince of Cond^, and Marechal Turenne. 


Conde’s brilliant victory at Rocroy (1643) dealt the death- 
blow to the military power of Spain, and gave France the 
mastery of the Netherlands ; while victories at Freiburg 
(1644) and Nordlingen (1645) made them supreme in the 
upper Rhinelands. The Swedes, under Torstensson and 
\Vrangel, marched riglit across Germany from the Baltic up 
to the gates of Prague, and almost to Vienna, and in con- 
junction with Turenne laid waste Bavaria. Beaten to the 
knees in Germany, in Alsace, in the Netherlands, in Tuscany, 
with Naples in revolt and Portugal independent, the Haps- 
burgs were at last ready to make peace. 

Negotiations had been for some years in progress at Miin- 
ster and Osnabriick, and on 24th October 1648 the treaty of 


peace was signed. 

OF WESTPHALIA rcsults of the long series of wars, and 

reflected in the peace, were of profound signifi- 
cance for Germany, for France, for the Baltic Powers, and for 


Europe as a w'hole. 

(i) The treaty ended a century of religious strife in 
Germany. It attempted to draw a permanent line of de- 
marcation between Catholics and Protestants, who were to 


keep the positions respective!}^ lield in 1624. The Calvinists 
were to have the same privileges as the Lutherans. Catholics 
and Protestants were henceforward to be admitted equally to 


the Imperial Council. 

(2) Politically, the treaty marked the virtual end of the 
Holy Roman Empire, though it survived as a ghost until 
1806. The Emperor was henceforth nothing more than the 
president of a loose confederation of virtually independent 
states. Tlie real sovereigns of Germany were the territorial 
princes, who acquired the right to be represented by their 
own envoys at foreign courts, to wage war and make treaties, 
provided their wars and treaties did not involve the rights of 
the Empire. The Diet, hitherto an Assembly of Estates, 
became practically a Congress of Ambassadors. 

(3) The territorial changes in Germany were also impor- 
tant. Maximilian of Bavaria retained the Upper Palatinate 
and the electoral hat, but Charles Lewis, son of the Elector 
Frederick V, recovered the Lower Palatinate, and was created 
an eighth Elector. Thanks to the succession (in 1640) of the 
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great Elector, bredorick W illiam,* Brandcnhuri; cinorged iroin 
the war witli ill-iiierited success. She had to surrender 
Upper or Western Pomerania to Sweden, hut retained I’:astern 
Pomerania, and acquired in addition the bishoprics of llalher- 
stadt, Camin, and Minden, and the larger part of Magdeburg. 
Ihe smaller part went to Saxmiv. 

Sweden deservedh’ obtained \'erv substantial ctnnpensa- 
tions for her splendid effort in the war. Besides Upper 
SWEDEN 1 omerania she t)btamcd Stettiiv, the isle ()f 

Riigen, the splendiil harbour of Wismar in 
Mecklenburg, and the bishojuics of X’erden and Iheinen. She 
thus got a firm grip upon tlie three great tierman rivers, the 
Elbe, the Weser, and the Oder, with the right to three \oles 
in the Diet of the Empire. 

Switzerland at the source, and the United Provinces on 
the estuary of the Rhine, were recognized as independent 
republics. 

France reaped the richest harvest t)f all. She actpiired 
Breisach and the Austrian Alsace (the Free City of Strasburg 

FRANCE being excepted until i68i) ; the three Lorraine 

bishoprics — Metz, Toul, and Verdun passed 
formally into her keeping ; she was allowed to garrison 
Philippsburg, and between that fortress and Basle there were 
to be no works on the eastern bank of the river, and the 
Rhine navigation was to be free. In short, the Rhine, 
guarded at either end by the stout and independent bastions, 
and dominated throughout its middle length by France, had 
ceased to be a German river. Until 1871 Germany was at 
the mercy of France. From the Duke of Savoy France 
obtained Pinerolo — a door into Italy. 

Disastrous to the Empire, the Thirty Years’ War gave 
birth to modern Austria. The loss of Alsace and Lorraine, 

though damaging to Germany and to the 
Empire, meant little to the Emperor, who 
retained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and the Tyrol. Plainly ‘ the Hapsburg gravitation 
towards Buda-Pesth ’ (to use Bismarck’s phrase) had begun. 

Spain had no part in the Treaty of Westphalia. Her war 
with France dragged on until 1659. She was saved from 
annihilation by the outbreak of the wars of the Fronde in 

* See infra, p. 216. 
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France, and the treason of Cond^. But the alliance concluded 
between Mazarin and Cromwell in 1657, and the loan of 6,000 


SPAIN • THE English Ironsides to Turenne, enabled that great 
TREATY OF THE general to capture Mardyke and Dunkirk, 

'DV1?'I7MT71?C ^ ^ ^ 

and to dictate terms of peace to Spam. By 


the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) Spain ceded to France 
Roussillon and Cerdagne in the south, and in the north Artois, 


and a number of fortresses in Flanders, Hainault, and Luxem- 


burg. Conde was restored to his governorship in Burgundy. 
Peace was cemented by the marriage of Louis XIV with 
Maria Theresa, the elder daughter of Philip IV of Spain. 
The bride was to renounce for herself and her children all 
claims on the throne of Spain, on receipt of a dowry of 
500,000 crowns. The dowry was never paid, a fact which, 
as we shall see, raised complicated questions later on. 


Important as marking an epoch in the liistory of Germany, 
of France, and other individual States, the Treaty of West- 
phalia is even more important as a landmark in the history 
of Europe as a whole. The wars of religion are over. The 
boundaries of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism are 
finally demarcated. The Church of Rome, which in the first 
half of the sixteenth century seemed to be threatened with 
extinction, remains in the middle of the seventeenth in 
possession not only of Spain and Italy (its strongholds through- 
out all its tribulations) but of Austria and her dependencies, 
of Bavaria and other South German states, of France and 
Belgium. Half Germany, half Switzerland, half the Low 
Countries, England, Scotland, and Scandinavia had become, 
and remain, Protestant. The ecclesiastical position was stereo- 
typed. Christendom was permanently split in twain. 

The dislodgement of the Papacy from its oecumenical 
position, and the virtual disappearance of the Empire, had 
another important effect upon international affairs. The 
legacy of unity bequeathed to the world by the Roman 
Empire was now finally dissipated. Europe was headless ; 
there was no longer any common superior — a Court of Appeal 
for the adjustment of differences. International disputes 
could henceforth be settled only by an appeal to the sword. 
Religion as a source of strife was, after 1648, eliminated, but 
for the next century and a half the nations were to contend 
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about the * balance of power,* about commerce and colonies 
about the interests of this ruling dynasty and that. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the French republicans 
launched a crusade against the old order, and gave the nations 
something fresh to fight about. 

The causes of wars might change ; war persisted. Society 
seemed to be slipping back into that state of nature from 
which It had been rescued (as the older philosophers taught) 
by a mutual contract. A contract implies the supremacy of 
law. Could not the new nations find some new principle of 
cohesion ? Hugo Grotius suggested that it might be found 
in international law. But law implies a sanction. Who was 
to judge between sovereign-states ? What sanction could 
there be but the sword ? The mere emergence of such ques- 
tions, at first tentatively propounded but increasingly in- 
sistent, prove that Europe was entering upon a new era. To 
that new era we now pass. 

BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING (see also CHAPTER VI 

Gindely: Thirty Years' War. S. R. Gardiner; Thirty 
Years War. C. R. L. Fletcher : Gustavus Adolphus. Sir R. 
Lodge : Richelieu. 
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PART II 

CHAPTER Xir 

FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND MAZARIX 

THE FRENCH MONARCHY 

Chief Dates (and for Chapters XIII and XIV) 


i6io. Death of Henry IV. Regency 
of Marie de Medici. 

1614. StateS‘General meets (not again 
till 1789). 

1621. Huguenot assembly at La 

Rochelle. 

1622. Treaty of Montpellier. 

1624. Richelieu. Chief Minister— 

1642. 

1625. Huguenot rising. 

1626. Peace of La Rochelle. 

1627. Siege of La Rochelle. 

1627. English Intervention. 

1628. Capitulation of La Rochelle. 

1629. Peace of Alais. 

1629. Mantuan Succession War. 

1630. ‘ Day of Dupes.' 

1631. Treaty of Barwalde. 

1631. Treaty of Cherasco. 

^633-48. French intervention in 

Thirty Years' War. 

1642. Death of Richelieu, 

1643. Acce.ssion of Louis XIV. 

1643. Mazarin. Chief Minister. 

1648. Treaty of Westphalia. 

1648. First Fronde War. 

1649. Peace of Rueil ends * Old 

Fronde.' 

1650-3. New Fronde. 

1657. French Treaty with Cromwell. 

1658. Battle of the Dunes. 

10 


1658. League of the Rhine. 

Treaty of the Pyrenees. 

1660. Marriage of Louis XIV with 

Spanish Infanta. 

1661. Death of Mazarin. 

1661. Colbert. Minister. 

1666. Persecution of the Huguenots. 

1667. War of Devolution. 

1668. Partition Treaty between Em- 

peror and Louis XIV. 

1668. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1670. Treaty of Dover. 

1672—8. The Dutch War. 

1674. Reconquest of Franclie Comt^. 
1678. Treaty of Nimeguen. 

1680. Louis XIV quarrels with the 
Pope. 

i68r. Huguenot emigration. 
i68r. Strasburg anne.ved to France. 

1682. Gallican Church Articles. 

1683. Death of Colbert, 

1684. Louis XIV marries Madame 

de Maintenon. 

1685. Revocation of Edict of Nantes. 

1686. League of Augsburg. 

1688. War of League of Augsburg, 
1688. Devastation of the Palatinate. 
1690. French expedition to Ireland. 
1690. Battle of the Boyne. 

1690. James II in France. 

^^ 95 ’ Quesnel's Moral Reflexions. 
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697. Treaty of Rysvvick. 

698. First Partition Treaty. 

700. Second Partition Treaty. 

700. Death of Charles II of Spain. 

701. French occupy Belgian for- 

tresses. 

701. Death of James II. 

701. Philip V enters Madrid. 

702-13. War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. 

702. Death of William III. 

704. Battle of Blenheim. 


1706. Battle of Ramillies. 

1706. Charles III (Archduke Charles) 
proclaimed King in Madrid. 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1709. Battle of Malplaquet. 

1710. Destruction of Port Royal. 

1713. Treaty of Utrecht. 

1713. Clement XI issues Bull Uni- 

genitus. 

1714. Accession of George I. 

1714. Treaty of Rastadt. 

1715. Death of Louis XIV. 


F rom a century and a half of war, almost continuous, 
France emerged pre-eminent if not paramount in 
Europe. So pre-eminent, indeed, that the seven- 
teenth century may”with accuracy be designated as The Age 
of Louis XIV. Under le grand monarque France reached the 
zenith of her greatness in Europe ; under him the Crown 
reached the zenith of its power in France. 

Louis XIV was the heir of the ages. The way had been 
prepared for him by a succession of great rulers, crowned and 

uncrowned. The last of the long line were the 
poiucY*^^^ Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin. Richelieu, 

as we have seen, was admitted to the Council of 
State in 1616, but his first period of office lasted for only 
five months ; it was not until 1624 that he became supreme 
in the council of the King. That supremacy he retained 
until his death in 1642. 

The situation which confronted him was difficult, not to 
say perilous. It is thus described in the Preface to his 
Testament Politique : ^ * When it pleased your Majesty, to 
give me not only a place in your Council but a large share in 
the conduct of your affairs it is literally true that the Hugue- 
nots shared with you the government of the State ; the great 
nobles behaved not as your subjects but as independent 
sovereigns ; foreign affairs and alliances were neglected ; 
private interests were preferred to public ; in a word your 
authority was at that time torn to shreds . . . and In “the 
confusion it was impossible to find any genuine trace of the 

' Doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this work, but 
not on its historical value* The Preface is certainly Richelieu's own. 
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ro^^al power. ... I undertook to einplo}* all my energy and 
all the authority with which it might please you to endow 
me, in destroying the Huguenot party, in humbling the pride 
of the nobles, in reducing all subjects to obedience to the 
Crown, and in exalting France to her true place among the 
nations of the world.' 

Richelieu’s analysis of the situation was accurate ; his 
promise was precisely fulfilled. In his eyes the power of the 
Crown and the unity and greatness of France were insepar- 
able. Only by exalting the IVIonarchj'^ could the grandeur 
and even the security of the realm be assured. Only thus 
could the happiness and prosperit^'^ of the people be promoted. 
Sahis populi supremtis rex. To the service of his sovereign 
Richelieu brought a keen intellect, unflinching courage, and 
an indomitable will. ' 

His immediate task was to abate the power of the nobles 
and the Huguenots. French Protestantism was, as we have 

seen, largely aristocratic, and Richelieu's policy 
HUGUENOTS toward the great lords and the Huguenots 

was, consequently, all of a piece. But it will 
conduce to lucidity to deal separately and first with the 
Huguenots. 

The position secured to them by the Edict of Nantes was, 
in Richelieu’s judgement, inconsistent with the unity if not 
the safety of the state. That famous treaty, as Armstrong 
[Wars of Religion in France) has said, did not involve any 
‘ general legalization of toleration. It did not admit the 
principle that a citizen's form of worship was indifferent to 
the state. It was rather a treaty between two powers com- 
paratively equal. Privileges were accorded to a certain class 
generally, and to certain localities individually. Hugue- 
notism was not absorbed in the states-system. Nay, rather 
its independence was accentuated.' The terms secured by 
the Huguenots were in a sense too good : the position in 
which they were entrenched was, even in their own interests, 
too strong. Largely drawn from the towns of the south, 
always jealous of the authority of the King of Paris, closely 
allied-with-aH-aristocracy always seeking opportunities for 
independence, flattered and caressed by the external enemies 
of Fra irceT the Huguenots became practically a federation of 
self-governing communities — to all intents and purposes inde- 
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pendent of the Crown. In alliance with Catholic Spain, or 
Protestant England, or any other foreign power willing to 
assist them, they wanted to set up,dn the bosom of France, 
a republic on the model of the United Provinces. 

In 1620 a Huguenot convention at Rochelle had promul- 
gated a Constitution, known as ' the Fundamental Law of 
the Republic of the Reformed Churches of France and B^rn.' 
Under this scheme h'ranco was parcelled out into eight circles, 
each under its civil and military governor, and wherever 
Protestant influence predominated, the property of Catholics 
was confiscated. Help was then sought from England, 
Holland, and the German Protestants to enable the Hugue- 
nots to render their scheme effective. 

Who can wonder that Richelieu, in the face of such 
pretensions, described the Huguenots as sharing with the 
King the government of France, and that he should have been 
determined to deprive them of the privileges they had so 
monstrously abused ? 

In 1625 the Huguenots themselves gave him the oppor- 
tunity. Tliey raised the standard of revolt under the leader- 
ship of two brothers, the Dukes of Rohan and Soubise. The 
moment was well chosen. Surrounded by spies and intriguers 
at Court, busied with the affair of the Valtelline, Richelieu was 
not yet firmly seated in the saddle. Early in 1625 S oubi se 
swooped down upon the little port of Blavet in Brittany, and 
carried off the four vessels of war on which Richelieu relied 
as the nucleus of a fleet. But bold and successful as was the 
stroke, the trium])li of Soubise was short-lived. Richelieu 
borrowed twenty ships from the Dutch, eight from the 
English, and with these and a few hrench ships of war, 
the Cardinal inflicted a crushing defeat on Soubise before the 
Isle of Rhe. Soubise fled to England, and Richelieu, to the 
amazement of the Catholics, granted easy terms to the defeated 
Protestants in the Treaty of Rochelle (1626). His time had 
hardly come, and no man knew better how to wait. 

In less than eighteen months, however, the struggle was 
renewed. By this time Richelieu's own position was im- 
menselv strengthened. He had come to terms with Spain in 
the Treaty of Monzon ; he had crushed more than one palace 
intrigue and had already begun to take strong measures 
against the great lords. The Duke of Buckingham, the vain- 
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glorious and incompetent favourite of Charles I, also jilaycd 
into his hands. Desperately anxious to gain a moment’s 
popularity with the English Puritans, Buckingham raised a 
powerful squadron for the relief of the Kochellese, de- 
clared war on France, and himself assumed the command. 
Rohan raised simultaneously the standard of revolt in 
Languedoc. 

Nothing could have been more ill-timed, mischievous, and 
disastrous to the Huguenots than Buckingham’s inter\ ention. 
He did, indeed, in July 1627 occupy the Isle of Rhe, but failed 
to capture the citadel of St. Martin. Richelieu, meanwhile, 
realizing the importance of the crisis, worked with superhuman 
energy. ‘ The Cardinal,’ says Martin, ' was everywhere and 
everything — general, admiral, engineer-in-chief, chief of the 
commissariat and constable : something of his own fiery 
temper he communicated to every one with whom he came 
irixontact.’ In November Buckingham was compelled to 
return to England for reinforcements, and Richelieu, taking 
advantage of his absence, built a huge mole across the mouth 
of the harbour. ‘ It was a race against time, all depended 
on the question whether the mole could be finished before the 
English fleet re-appeared. Day and night, in spite of many 
blunders and some misfortunes, the huge mass slowly grew. 
... It was hardly finished when the English fleet was sighted. 
For fifteen days the English hurled themselves with renewed 
and despairing vigour against the fortifications, but without 
success. On the i8th of May they sailed home, and left La 
Rochelle to starve.’ By October, 15,000 out of the 40,000 in- 
habitants of the devoted city had either perished from hunger 
or been killed, and on the 28th it capitulated. The Huguenot 
party as a political force was annihilated. Ihe risings in the 
Cevennes under Rohan were speedily crushed ; in 1629 
Richelieu dictated to the Protestants, the terms of the Peace of 
Alais. The Protestants were deprived of their political and 
ecclesiastical organization, their right of synodical meeting, 
and their garrisoned towns ; but they still retained liberty of 
worship, and freedom of conscience was respected. Heretics 
Richelieu was prepared to tolerate : rebels must be crushed. 
The Huguenots ceased to be politically formidable : they 
subsided into a harmless religious sect. 

After the Huguenots, the nobles. It had, as we have 
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seen, taken many centuries to achieve the territorial con- 
solidation of France. But though the king at last reigned 

throughout France, the great feudal lords still 
HE N BLE ruled a large part of it. Not until after the 

Revolution was France completely unified — politically, 
judicially, or fiscally. Richelieu aimed at unity, but so long 
as the nobles were governors of provinces, so long as 'they* 
exercised special fiscal and judicial powers in their own 
districts, so long as province was cut off from province 
by tariff barriers, there could be no real unity, and no 
administrative efficiency. Feudalism was the obstacle ta all 
reform ; feudalism, therefore, must be stamped out. 

Before proceeding to that big task Richelieu had to deal 
with a court intrigue aimed at his life. The leaders of the 
cabal were Gaston d’ Orleans, the contemptible brother of 
Louis XIII, the young Queen Anne of Austria, who detested 
Richelieu as the enemy of Spain and had little love for her 
husband, and the Queen Mother, Marie de Medici, who had 
raised Richelieu to power to do her bidding and was disgusted 
when she realized tliat he meant to rule. With them were 


associated Gaston’s governor Ornano, the two Vendomes, 
sons of Henry IV and Gabrielle d'Estrees, and the Comte de 
Chalais, the King’s chamberlain. Richelieu’s only ally was 
the King himself. Overshadowed by his father and hi5~'S0n 
Louis XIII has been underrated. With a high sense of duty 
he combined intellectual power of no mean order : but he 
was indolent, weak, given to melancholy brooding. Yet he 
had one great quality ; he could discern genius and submit 
himself to its dictation. With Richelieu at his elbow he gave 
strong support to the minister's policy : in his absence he was 
apt to encourage the enemies of the Cardinal. 

The object of the Court cabal was to assassinate the 
Cardinal, to depose the King, and to put Gaston on the throne. 
The plot was widespread and influentially supported, but as 
soon as Richelieu detected it, he struck home. Chalais ex- 
piated his many conspiracies on the scaffold, Ornano died in 
prison at Vincennes, the two Vendomes, Madame de Chev- 
reuse, and others were sent into exile ; Gaston made humble 
submission and was contemptuously pardoned. 

Such prompt punishment inflicted on the highest in the 
land struck terror into the hearts of the nobles. Richelieu 
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followed up his first victory by two measures of great 
significance. 

In 1626 he ordered the demolition of all fortiiications, 
whether in castles or cities, not required for the defence of 

the realm against invasion or internal enemies. 
OF CAsS!^ The ‘ Third Estate ' had petitioned for this 

measure at three recent meetings of the 
Estates-General. Richelieu, realizing that the fortified 
castles were the strongholds of feudalism, and fortified 
towns the refuge of the Huguenots, was only too glad to 
give effect to their wishes. 

Having destro^^ed the private fortresses, Richelieu s next 
step was to prohibit priva te wars. Of this cherished right 

duelling was the last surviving symbol. King 
after king had vainly attempted to abolish it. 
In 1627 Richelieu prohibited the practice. Eran^ois de 
Montmorency, Comte de Bouteville, was the first to defy 
the edict; he was promptly arrested, and despite the intci- 
cession of powerful relatives was sent to the scaffold. 

Laws were made to be obeyed. The same lesson was 
enforced by the swift punishment of the courtiers involved in 

the last of the palace conspiracies aimed at the 

DUPE?^y63o^ Cardinal. The serious illness of the King in 

September 1630 had again aroused the hopes 
of Richelieu’s enemies, but once more he proved more f 
a match for them. Among the conspirators in the so-called 
‘ Day of Dupes ’ were the two Queens, Gaston of Orleans, 
and several highly placed nobles and courtiers. Not one ot 
them escaped punishment. Marshal de Marillac, the ^ 
cellor, was executed ; many ladies of the court were exiled , 
Anne of Austria was forbidden to hold any further converse 
with the Spanish Ambassador ; Marie de Medici fled to 
Flanders, and after eleven years of miserable exi^ le a 
Cologne in 1643. France never saw her again. Gaston 01 
Orleans, after vainly attempting to raise the prov inces 
against the Cardinal, fled to Lorraine, where he secre y 
married the sister of Duke Charles HI. the bitter enemy 

of France. . , ^ . . 

With the help of his brother-in-law. of Spam, and ot certain 

great nobles such as the Due de Montmorency, ° 

Languedoc, Gaston organized an open rebellion in 3 
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Similar revolts broke out periodically throughout the remain- 
ing ten years of Richelieu's ministry, but none of them 
achieved even temporary success. In the rebellion of 1632 
Montmorency was taken prisoner, and to the amazement of 
his peers and the people of France suffered death as a traitor. 
Among the role of Richelieu's victims were no fewer than five 
Dukes, four Counts, and a Marshal of France. ' Why should 
you strike,' said the Cardinal, ‘ at the little men ? Small 
trees afford no shade ; it is the big men you must keep in 
order.' The English Tudors pursued a parallel policy, and 
with similar objects in view — the repression of aristocratic 
disorder and the exaltation of the power of the Crown. 

' When heads like Montmorency’s were falling,* writes 
Michelet, ‘ the great nobles began to understand that they 
could not play with the kingdom and the law.' 

Richelieu, in fact, like the English Tudors, established a 
dictatorship. But unlike them he did not make the con- 
stitutional Legislature the legal instrumehT of 
DicrATOKSHir the dictatorship. The States-General was never 

again summoned (until 1789), after the dis- 
solution of 1615. The political ambitions of the Parliament-^ 
of Paris were likewise sternly repressed. The claims of 
the Parlemcnt were, as we shall see later, of doubtful 
validity, but valid or not, Richelieu, by an edict of 1641, 
forbade the Parlemeni to intervene in politics or finaiTCg; — 
and ordered it to register the royal edicts without delay — 
or debate. Even the judicial functions of the Parliament, 

hitherto unquestioned, he curtailed. ~ Richelieu did 'in 

deed condescend to summon in 1626 and 1627 his two 
Assemblies of Notables to strengthen his hands against his 
foes, foreign and domestic. But among the fifty-five 
notables thus summoned there was not a single peer or 
provincial governor. Like the members of Signor Mussolini's 
Parliaments they were nominated not elected, and they came 
not to criticize but to confirm the pojicy of the dictator. 

Nor did Richelieu spare the privileges of the Provincial 
Governors or of the Provincial Estates. Of the nineteen 

provinces, some were known as Pays d’etats, but 
GOVERNMENT the majority as Pays d' election. In the latter 

the assessment and collection of taxes were 
\'ested in royal officials — elus. The Pays d'etat, which 
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included the greater and more recently ac^iuired Provinces 
like Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, Biirguiuly, Nonnand>', 
and Brittany, still retained their represenlativc institutions 
(£s/rt/i;s), and a considerable measure of local self-govern- 
ment and taxation. In the attempt to sweep them all into 
the category of Pays d'elcction Richelieu was foiled ; but 
the whole of France was redivided into thirty-two 
or districts, over each of which Richelieu placed a royal 
officer known as the Intendant, who represented the central 
government much as tIie”sirerTH represented it in England. 
Of the nineteen noble governors whom he found in office in 
1624 Richelieu got rid of no fewer then fifteen, replacing 
them by officials responsible to himself. Even Richelieu was 
unequal to the task of sweeping away the old system 
altogether. For that drastic step France had to wait until 
the Revolution ; but all real power was vested in the 
Intendants — the ' Thirty Kings of France ' as John Law 
later on described them. 


The reforms in central and local government were crowned 
by the reorganization of the Royal Council upon which Riche- 
lieu imposed function after function, much as 
the Tudors did upon the Privy Council. But as 
in England there gradually emerged from the 
enlarged Privy Council an Executive Cabinet, so also in 
France there developed a small and confidential body known 


ARMY AND 
NAVY 


as the Conseil d'etat, or prive. 

Nor did Richelieu neglect the problem of defence. He 
reorganized the army and created both the navy and the 

mercantile marine. In order to suppress the 
Huguenots, Richelieu, as we saw, had been 
obliged to borrow ships from England and 
Holland, Before his death he had created a Mediterranean 
fleet of thirty- two - men-of“War, and an Atlantic fleet of 
twentydour. The fortifications of Toulon and Le Havre 
were strengthened, and at Brest he established a third naval 
base. Foreign trade was enc ourage d and charters were 
given to companies for the promotion of colonization. But 
though a beginning waS" nKCde^dnder ''Richelieu, it is to 
Colbert we must ascribe the real development of these latter 
activities. Richelieu was not a skilled financier ; his 
financial administration was, indeed, grossly extravagant 
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and he left the country deeply in debt. This was partly 
because he created a multitude of superfluous offices, with 
the sole object of selling them to -the highest bidder, and 
/ partly because he never tackled the root problems of feudal 
privileges and fiscal immunities. 

Feudalism as a system of government was destroyed by 
Richelieu ; but though the Crown thus absorbed the political 
functions of the great nobles, their social and. fiscal privileges 
remained, until the Revolution, intact. From all direct 
taxation they were immune ; they still claimed as of old their 
feudal dues and tolls ; still compelled all the peasants to grind 
their corn at the lord's' mill, and crush their grapes at the 
lord^s winepress ; still exacted rights, some degrading and all 
burdensome, from dependents who were still socially serfs, 
even though in many cases they had become proprietors of 
the land they tilled. It was these and similar anomalies left 
untouched by Richelieu which precipitated the fall of the old 

regime. 

Feudalism was tolerable so long as it was intact ; to allow 
privileges to survive when the duties which had justified them 
had disappeared was to invite revolution. 

Richelieu, soldier, diplomatist, reformer, did-oot-iorget 
that the pen is even greater than the sword. He paj ri^nized . 
literature ; he encouraged learning ; he founded the French^ 
Academy ; hr'established the Gazette de la France. Thus 
as a great French historian has said : ‘ He was the parent of 
the two great enemies whose conflict was to occupy the 

modern world — autocracy and the press. 

Richelieu was not the original architect of French absolu- 
tism • but he did place the coping-stone upon the edifice. He 
was convinced that only a strong monarchy could give to 
France security abroad and unity at home. He was right. 

^ Critics notably in England, have counted this to him for un- 
righteousness. They have blamed him for not developing 
! representative institutions, for not educating the French 
\ people in the art of self-government. Sucfierities^forg'^f that 
' a nation must learn to walk before it can run. Self-govern- 
ment is the attribute of nations. France was as^yet dirly^a 
nation in the making. Richelieu*s dictatorship was one of 
the later stages in its political apprenticeship. The country 

1 Henri Martin. 
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which he bequeathed to Louis XIV was all but a nation. 
Louis’s fatal mistake was to treat it mercl>' as a State, and to 
identify the State with the monarchy : L' Hat c cst moi. 

Richelieu died in 1642. Within twelve in(.>nths Louis XIII 
followed his great minister to the grave. Louis XI\' was a 

xhtr(rbf hve when he succeeded his father. His 

mother, Anne of Austria, consequently’ became 
Regent, but fortunately Richelieu had left a 
successor not merely to his place but to his policy. Master 
and disciple were, however, strong^ contrasted. Richelieu 
was a typical French aristocrat, strong, haughty, and over- 
bearmg, . . Ghilio Mazarin was a typical Italian, a pupil of 
+tT^Jesuit College in Rome, a tr ained lawyer, apprenticed to 
diplomacy in the service of the Papacy, not less determined 
t hanJ BJxdielieu in. pursuit of his ends, but more subtle and 
pliable in his methods, a curious mixture of pettiness and 
greatness, _qne of those men who ‘ do great things without 
being personally greatT’ 

' RicKelieu’s notice was first drawn to Mazarin in the nego- 
tiations about Mantua (1630) ; he came to France as Papal 
Nuncio in 1636 ; three years later he became a naturalized 
lirencliman and was taken into the service of the Crown. 
Richelieu bequeathed him as minister to Louis XIII, who 
in turn bequeathed him to Anne of Austria. To the general 
surprise the Regent accepted the bequest. 

On the death of Louis' XITI the remnants of the Court 
cabal, decimated and scattered by Richelieu, flocked back 

hopefully to Paris. These contemptible cour- 
IMPORTANTS tiers took themselves so seriously that they were 

nicknamed Les Importants. Disappointed to 
find Mazarin already established in the favour (if not the 
affections) of the Queen, they conspired for his murder, but 
the plot was discovered and the conspirators sent to 
Vincennes. 

For the first five years of his ministry (1643-8) Mazarin's 
en^gies were concentrated on the war. For the next five 

years he was involved in the domestic dis- 
turbances arising from ^ th e * Revolt of the 
Fronde.’ 

Rarely, even inT'Tench history, has there been such a 
curious intermixture of grim tragedy, high comedy, trans- 
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pontine melodrama, and mere burlesque, as that provided in 
the serio-comic drama which was played in Paris during those 
years. Perhaps the Fronde belongs rather to the literary 
than the political history of France. But for the superb 
literary skill of De Retz, the demagogic cardinal, of La Roche- 
foucauld, the coiner of epigrams, of Mile de Montpensier the 
fashionable amazon, of the Queen’s favourites, of Madame de 
Motteville, and others who ‘ assisted ’ as actors or spectators 
in that curious episode, it would have bulked much less large 
than it does on the stage of French histo^3^ 

Yet the Fronde had a real if limited significance, and con- 
sequently cannot be ignored by the political historian. In 
the mass of bewildering detail three main elements can be 
discerned ; (i) the first, gravest and most important, was that 
of the Parlement of Paris, and the three other Sovereign- 
Courts (the Grand Conseil, the Chambre des Comptes, and the 
Cotir dcs Aides) with which the Parliament was allied ; (ii) 
the Princes of the Blood, the grand dames of the court, and 
the great feudal lords ; and (iii) the populace of Paris. There 
were echoes of the Fronde in some of the Provincial Parlia- 
mcnls, notably that of Bordeaux, but even among French 
revolutions that of the Fronde was pre-eminently Parisian. 

In the first and serious phase of the Fronde wars, the ‘ Old 
Fronde,’ the lead was taken by the Parliament of Paris. The 
-j-jjj. princes, courtiers, and nobles came in only 

pAKLiAMENTARYas auxiliaries. This phase lasted from May 
1 RoNDE 1648 to the conclusion of the Treaty of Rueil 

(2nd April 1O49). Contemporary events in England lent 
gravity to this phase in Paris. Charles I was in 1648 a 
prisoner in Carisbrooke ; Cromwell was inflicting defeat on 
the Scotch Covenanters in Lancashire (August) ; on 30th 
January 1649 Charles I was executed. 

In historical fact the Parliament of Paris had nothing 
in common with the English Parliament save a remote ancestry 
in the Curia Regis, and a name. Between the two bodies there 
was, as Voltaire wittily remarked, ' as much difference as 
between a Roman consul, and an English consul at Smyrna 
or Aleppo.’ Originally composed (like the Curia Regis) of 
great nobles and high officers of state, the Parliament of Paris 
now consisted entirely of lawyers. The lawyers, at first 
introduced into the Parlement as technical assessors and 
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secretaries, had gradually ousted the nobles, and transformed 
themselves into an hereditary corporation or caste, holding, 
transmitting, or selling their offices on the jiayment of an 
annual tax — the pauleite. About their precise status and 
functions there was some dispute. It had long been cus- 
tomary for the king to register his edicts through Parliament, 
and though the function of its members was primarily, if not 
exclusively, judicial, they gradualh'' asserted a right to discuss 
the edicts, to remonstrate against, and even to veto them. 

The supersession of the States-General encouraged Parlia- 
ment to assert as a check on the Crown the rights of remon^ 
strance and rejection previously exercised in the interests of 
monarchy. Inadmissible as the claim was constitutionally, 
the lawyers of the Parliament might have persuaded them- 
selves and others that under the circumstances of the hour 
they alone stood between France and unlimited autocracy. 

In June 1648 they followed an English example by pre- 
senting to the King a Petition of Right wherein, among other 

PETITION OF they demsLudedMiAtJheJ^nUndants arid 

RIGHT Farmers of the revenue should be abolished, 

that the taille should be reduced by 25 per 
cent., and no further impost levied without the consent of 
the Sovereign-Courts ; that arbitrary imprisonment should 
be abolished, the principle of Habeas Corpus introduced, and 
personal liberty safeguarded. 

These demands involved nothing less than a constitutional 
revolution. But on Mazarines advice the Queen agreed to 
temporize, only, however, to retort, a month later, with a 
coup de theatre. Conde's great victory at Lens (23rd August) 
was a godsend for the Government ; on the 26th the victory 
was celebrated by a Te Deum in Notre Dame, and while the 
service was in progress Broussel, the parliamentary leader, 
and two of his colleagues were arrested. Paris bristled into 
resistance. Within a few hours two hundred barricades were 

^ went up on all sides for the release 
of the parliamentary leaders : Mazarin lost courage and gave 

court retired to Rueil (September). An accom- 
modation was patched with the Parliament in October and the 
cemrt returned to Paris. Mazarin was only biding his time. 
Ine signature of the Treaty of Westphalia (22nd October 1648) 
gave him * an army and a general.* The court again left 
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Paris (for St. Germains) on 6th January, and for three months 
Paris was besieged by an army under Cond6. The Due de 
Beaufort, the * King of the Markets,’ the Cardinal de Retz, the 
Prince of Conti, and other nobles and princes encouraged the 
Parlement in their resistance and would have called in the 
Spaniards to their assistance, but the lawyers were more 
prudent and less unpatriotic, and on 2nd April a compromise, 
known as the Peace of Rueil, was reached. 

The peace ended the First Fronde War ; but it settled 
nothing, and did not last. In January 1650 Cond 4 , whose 

arrogance had disgusted all parties, was suddenly 
fronde''( 1650 - 8 ) arrested with his brother Conti and his brother- 

in-law, the Due de Longueville, and imprisoned 
in Vincennes. This was the signal for the outbreak of the 
Fronde of the petits mattres, as it was termed. It was 
wholly frivolous in character, and but for the treason of 
Turenne would have had no significance. Turenne was 
defeated at Rethel by his own troops, and by the end of 
1650 the ’ Princes’ Fronde ’ had collapsed. 

All parties, however, agreed on one point — enmity to 
Mazarin, and in 1651 a fresh combination was formed against 
him. Mazarin bent before this new storm and withdrew to 


Briihl near Cologne. De Retz then joined the court party : 
Conde attempted with some success to raise the Provinces 
against them, but Turenne, again changing sides, was more 
than a match for him. Nevertheless Cond6 managed to get 
into Paris, where he incited the mob to attack the Hotel de 
Ville and massacre some fifty leading citizens. The savage 
triumph of the princes was only momentary. All parties 
were disgusted with their levity and treasons, and in October 
1652 the king was able to return to Paris. Conde was con- 
demned to death but escaped, and offered his sword to Spain, 
who accepted it. Between him and Turenne there was, in 

the matter of patriotism, little to choose. 

The Frondes — one and all — ended in complete collapse. 


Parliament gained nothing from them. On the contrary, 

it again became a mere law-court. The 
princes and nobles gained nothing. Their 
last bid for power had hopelessly failed. They 
gave up all pretensions to political importance ; they left 
their stewards to collect their revenues, and themselves 
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became courtiers at Versailles. As for France, the ci\ il war 
only added to the sufferings inseparable from the war 
against external enemies. 

Any harvest yielded by the Frondes was reaped by the 
Crown. Richelieu’s work stood ; Mazarin’s suppleness pre- 
served it. The Crown had triumphed over all rivals. The 
Huguenots were a sect. The great nobles were mere courtiers. 
To make France secure against external enemies ; to make 
her politically one — to this end great kings and great ministers 
had worked for generations. Into the fruit of their labours 
Louis XIV was to enter. 
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CHAPTKR XIII 


THIC KKIGN OV I.OIMS XI\‘ 

B orn in 163s, Louis XIV came to the throne in 1643 ; 
he was declared to be of age in i()5i ; his personal rule 
began with the death of Mazarin in i6()i ; onl\' his own 
death brought it to an end in 1715. 

To the performance of his great task Louis Xl\’ brought 
great abilities, a definite theory of government, and a high 
sense of the personal responsibilities of kingship. Lord Acton 
has described him as ‘ by far the ablest man wIk) was born in 
modern times on the steps of a throne.’ ‘ Louis XI\',' said 
Bolingbroke, ‘ was, if not the greatest king, the best actor of 
maj^e^X-t^tat ever filled a throne.’ That is indisputably true. 
Louis was ' every inch a king ' ; his perfect manners, his 
dignity and courtesy, the affability that never degenerated 
into familiarity — every contemporary remarked them. Like 
Frederick the Great he had a passion for work. ' It is,’ he 
said, ‘ by work that one reigns ; it is for work one reigns ; it 
would be audacious ingratitude towards God and tyrannical 
injustice towards man, to desire to be a king, and decline the 
toil of reigning.’ Every detail of the administration passed 
for years under his personal review, but though he was inde- 
fatigable in discharging the business of state, there is no trace 
of genius eithe r in his administration or his legislation. Every 
featufe~bf his character, as ashrewdcritic has observed, ‘ might 
be traced to his Spanish or to his French ancestry, brom 
Anne of Austria came the sublime and somewhat stolid pride ; 
the Spanish dignity intensified by Austrian phlegm. . . . 
From his French grandfather came the nobler and more 
generous aspects. The shrewd Gascon sense of Henry of 
Navarre had left its traces. Something, too, Louis had 
inherited of his large views of policy, of the true patriotic 
instinct. . . . The co nception of .France, happy and pros- 
perous at home ; powerful and respected abroad ; of France 
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as the c^t-Fe'ol* the European state-systeiri'v 
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COLBKRT 


lastly-^-as-t-he leader of the movement of thought in-Europe 
, . . . this grand conception was not wholly wanting to him/ 
j His was a personal rule. The Crown was absolute. All 
I the powers of the State had been absorbed by it. The States- 
! General was silenced ; the Parlement reduced, politically, to 
I impotence ; the provincial liberties strictly curtailed ; the 
* nobles, though retaining the titles of governors of provinces, 
i subordinated to the Intendants, the creatures of the Crown ; 
the Church bound to the Crown by the Concordat of 1516 — 
with literal truth Louis XIV could say, Uetat c’ est moi. 

Mazarin had no immediate successor. Asked by the 
Archbishop of Rouen to whom he should address himself now 
that the cardinal was dead, Louis promptly replied : d moi, 
A moi, adds a commentator, became the formula of the 
personal regime. 

Nicholas Fouquet had become the Superintendent of 
Finance in 1653, and on Mazarines death had hopes of succeed- 
ing the cardinal as First Minister. But that 
post had been assumed by the king, who, with 
the help {)f a vigilant civil servant had discovered that Fou- 
quet, the darling of polite society, was a dishonest scoundrel. 
In i66t Fouquet was suddenly arrested and, after trial by a 
special commission, was imprisoned until his death in 1680. 
The man wlio had discovered and disclosed his malversations 
was Colbert. Jean-Baptiste Colbert was the son of a prosper- 
ous merchant — perhaps of Scottish origin — at Rheims. Born 
in 1619, he had been in a banking house at Lyons, in a notary’s 
office in Paris, and in 1651 had become steward of Mazarin’s 
immense establishment. In that capacity he had the oppor- 
tunity of learning everything that could be known of financial 
methods, public and private. Between the two there was no 
clear distinction. Mazarin, who left a fortune of £S»ooo,ooo, 
was well qualified to form a just estimate of Colbert’s probity 
and ability, and bequeathed him to Louis XIV. With the 
modest title of chief clerk of the Council of Finance, Colbert 
was appointed in 1661 to succeed Fouquet; — lTi'r665'he 
appointed Comptroller-general of Finance, and in 1669 secre- 
tary of the Admiralty and the Colonies. Until his death, a 
disillusioned and broken-hearted man, in 1683 he was the 
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head of all departments, and indeed, in all but name, the first 
minister of France. 

In the sphere of finance and commerce Colbert has had no 
superior among Frenchmen. Somewhat forbidding in aspect 
and austere in life, he devoted all bis great talents and un- 
remitting industry to the service of the king, the prosperity 
and greatness of the realm, and the well-being of all classes 
of the people. No more than Richelieu could Colbert abolish 
the fiscal privileges of the nobles. So long as they survived, 
there could be no radical reform of French finance, but within 
the limits thus imposed upon him Colbert worked wonders. 
On the one hand he brought order into financial administra- 
tion ; on the other he developed the sources of revenue and 
promoted, by every means in his power, the commercial 
prosperity of France. 

On his accession to office Colbert found the finances in a 
desperate condition. This was due partly to the malversation i 
of thieves like Fouquet, partly to the enormous expenditure 
incurred on a century of' wars, but most of all to the anti- 
quated fiscal arrangements of the country, and the wasteful 
and uneconomic system of taxation. 

The fiscal system, though administratively indefensible, 
was historically interesting, since it bore the impress of the 
slow political evolution of France. The country was still 
divided into three divisions : (i) the ‘ five great farms ’ or 
Domaine Royale coextensive with the original kingdom of 
France ; (ii) the ' Reputed Foreign Provinces,’ which like 
Burgundy and Brittany had lately been absorbed ; and 
(iii) the ‘ Real Foreign Provinces,' which like Alsace and the 
Lorraine bishoprics had, still more recently, been annexed. 
Between each of these there was a tariff wall and an army of 
custom-house officers. It was Colbert’s task to unify France 
fiscally, as Richelieu had unified it politically. Like Frederick 
List, two centuries later in Germany, Colbert was an economic 
nationalist : internally a Free Trader, but as against the rest \ 
of the world a zealous Protectionist. 

The revenue of the State was derived mainly from five ^ 
sources : the feudal dues of the Crown ; the indirect taxes — 
customs and excise — which were farmed out to a corporation 
of Farmers-General closelv connected with the Parliament ; 
occasional vingiiemes — a capitation tax — from which the \ 
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nobles, though not legally exempt, generally escaped ; the 
gahelle, an obligation on every citizen to buy so much salt 
which, being a government monopoly, was sold at extortionate 
rates ; and the direct taxes, of which the taille, a war tax 
. voted to Charles VII by the States-General of Orleans in 1439 
I was incomparably the most fruitful and the most oppressive, 
i From the taille as a war tax the nobles, by reason of their 
! personal service, were exempt, as were the clergy. The 
taille, like the income-tax in England, though originally a 
temporary expedient to finance a war, became the mainstay 
of the French Treasury. Between the income-tax and the 
taille there was, however, this difference. The income-tax 
fell mainly upon the well-to-do ; the taille fell entirely upon 

t ^he poorer classes. 

The French taxative system was wholly vicious ; it was 
nequal in its incidence, wasteful in methods of collection, 

\ tind profoundly and deservedly unpopular. 

Colbert radically reformed the whole system. By the 
establishment of a special Chamhre Ardente to punish financial 
peculation, by a ‘ conversion ' of the debt, and by revoking 
false titles of nobility by which exemption from the taille had 
been claimed, he increased the net receipts from 32,000,000 
livres to 77,000,000 (140 per cent.), while increasing the gross 
receipts by only 23 per cent. — from 84,000 to 104,000. 

Even more important were the measures he took for the 
j encouragement of trade. As already indicated, he abolished 
most of the barriers on internal trade, and at the same time 
i carried through a scheme of tariff reform, imposing heavy 
I duties on the export of corn and on the import of manu- 
I factured goods, and removing or diminishing the duties on the 
I import of raw materials and the export of home manufactures. 

I He improved the roads and cut canals ; he gave bounties 
i for the initiation of new industries and for shipbuilding ; he 
‘ established companies to trade with the East and West 
Indies ; he promoted colonization, and gave a great impulse 
to the development of the French navy and to the mercantile 
marine, and by the establishment of free ports and the reduc- 
tion of duties on goods in transit, to the entrepot trade of 

France. . 

Purists may take exception to this item or to that in 

Colbert's comprehensive programme ; that it was framed in 
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the spirit of economic nationalism, and that it preferred the 
interests of industry to those of agriculture, is obvious ; but 
that it retrieved France from imminent bankruptcy, that it 
provided Louis XIV not only with the sinews of war, but with 
resources for lavish expenditure on palaces, public works, and 
other expensive luxuries, and that it gave France twenty years 
of unprecedented prosperity*, is undeniable. 

The years of Colbert's administration (iObi-83) were in- 
comparably the most brilliant in the history of monarchical 
France. Never had life in the capital been so full, so 
throbbing, so enchanting, and of this gay life the centre was 
the court of Louis XIV, the climax was the grand monarque 
himself. 

In 1683 Colbert died, unregretted by an ungrateful master 
whose extravagance he had tried to restrain, and execrated by 
the people on whom the burden of that extravagance had 
fallen . 

The Chancellor Le Tellier and his son Louvois, of hateful 
memory, became the chief ministerial advisers of the King, 
But Louis found a more intimate councillor in the lady whom 
in the same year he married as his second wife, though never 
publicly acknowledged as his Queen, Madame de Maintenon. 

Fran9oise d'Aubign^ was the granddaughter of Agrippa 
d*Aubign6, a well-known Huguenot. At the age of sixteen she 
embraced Catholicism, and presently married Scarron, the 
comic poet, and made his house the centre of a brilliant literary 
coterie. On his death she fell into dire poverty, and her 
friend, Madame de Montespan, the King’s mistress, introduced 
her into the royal household as governess to her children. 
Her beauty and gentleness captivated Louis, but her gentle 
manner concealed an indomitable will. She repelled the 
King’s advances, converted him to respectability, got her 
patroness, the reigning mistress, banished, reconciled Louis 
to his cruelly wronged wife, and on the latter's death suc- 
ceeded to her place. For thirty-two years she ruled the King 
and the Kingdom : and Louis never suspected it. 

To attribute to this devout and gracious but dominating 
lady the miseries which, in sharp and startling contrast witli 
the splendours of the two preceding decades, marked the later 
years of the reign of Louis XIV, would be grossly unjust. 
Nevertheless, the year of his second marriage does mark the 
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dividing line between brilliant noonday and ever-deepening 
gloom. After 1683 the sun of prosperity was declining fast, 
and finally set amid lowering clouds which boded ill for the 
happiness of France and the tranquillity of Europe. 

With the King’s growing lust for territorial aggrandise- 
ment, and his neglect of the self-restraint shown in that 
matter by his immediate predecessors, the next chapter will 
deal. 

More sinister was his deepening superstition, and his ever 
increasing anxiety to be master not merely of the goods and 
the bodies of his subjects, but of their consciences and souls. 

Richelieu and Mazarin had completed the political uni- 
fication of Frgince ; Colbert had made it one economically. 
LOUIS XIV Louis was resolved to establish spiritual and 
AND THE ecclesiastical unity. Sismondi observes that 

religion, as inculcated on Louis XIV by his 
confessors, was reducible to two precepts : * Abstain from 
adiflter y ; exterminate heres3^^^* A cynical commentator adds 
that ' if the King fell short in^ the first of these duties, he 
wrought works of sujDererogation in the second,' His con- 
fessors, however, advised him to proceed gradually. His 
policy toward the Protestants falls accordingly into two 
periods, dividing roughly at 1683. 

During the earlier period no means were neglected of 
applying persuasion and gentle coercion. Bossuet’s great 

work The Exposition of the Faith, by its gentle 
persuasiveness no less than by the rigidity of 
its logic, allured many Calvinists back to the ancient Faith, 
Turenne among them. Court favours judiciously bestowed ; 
the quiet withdrawal of many of the privileges conceded by 
the Edict of Nantes ; and the ‘ Bank of Conversions ’ (1677) 
all helped in the same direction — the last most effectively. 
One-third of the profits of all vacant benefices was set apart 
to form a fund employed to purchase converts. PeUisson, a 
converted Calvinist, was appointed Director of the Bank. 
Branches were established all over France. The tariff ranged 
from 100-500 livres, and lists of those miraculous conversions 
were regularly published in the Gazette. No fewer than 
58,000 were published between 1577 and 1583. ' M. Pellisson,' 
wrote Madame de Maintenon (herself a convert from Calvin- 
ism), ' works prodigies. M. Bossuet is more learned but less 
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persuasive. Who would have dared to hope that conversions 
would be so easy ? * 

Thus encouraged, Louis and his wife proceeded to sterner 
measures. A series of edicts inaugurated the period of active 

persecution. No Protestant was permitted to 
hold public office, or enter a profession, or be 
»\utbr or guardian to children, even his own. Any child of 
^s^^en might legally abjure the Protestant religion ; the ad- 
. jnission of a Protestant convert into a congregation rendered 
The pastor liable to banishment, but all converfs to ( atholic- 
ism were to be exempted for two years from the taillc, and for 
' three years to be secured against their creditors. In 1684, on 
the shrewd advice of Louvois, it was decreed that the soldiers \ ' 
should be bjllete d only on Protestants, and these soldiers, 
notably the dragoons, were not too considerate towards their 
hosts. 


These ‘ dragonnades ’ subjected Protestant families to 
unspeakable brutalities. An army corps was sent into 
southern France to perform the work of missionaries of the 
Faith, and so successful was their mission that Louvois 
reported that in the Bordeaux district the roll of Protestants 
had shrunk from 150,000 to 10,000. Many suffered death ; 
many more sought safety in flight. The emigration of Pro- 
testants was rigidly prohibited, but at least 300,000 managed 
to escape. Among them were nearly all the best sailors, 
many of the most thrifty, orderly, industrious citizens, the 
cleverest craftsmen, and the best farmers in France. Ihey 
were cordially welcomed in London and Amsterdam, and they 
laid the foundations of the economic prosperity, and reinforced 
the army, of Brandenburg-Prussia. Finally in 1685 the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked. Protestant worship was for- 
bidden : pastors who did not quit France within a fortnight 
and continued to preach were sent to the galleys for life ; 
those who ‘ conformed * were handsomely pensioned ; emi- 
grants were ordered to return to France within four months, 
if they did not, all their property was confiscated ; those who, 
after 1685, attempted to emigrate were sent either to the 
scaffold or the galleys. 

For this brutal proscription there was no excuse. ‘ My 
grandfather,' said Louis, * loved the Huguenots, and did not 
fear them : my father feared them but did not love them ; as 
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for myself I neither love nor fear them/ Louis XIV had 
no reason to fear them. Richelieu had drawn their claws. 


RESULTS 


Richelieu's action was taken against good Pro- 
testants but bad citizens. It was effective. 


In the troubles of the Fronde — tempting as was the oppor- 
tunity — the Protestants had played no part. The men and 
women persecuted by Louis were the best of citizens. They 
had ceased to offend their neighbours, or to menace the State. 

Louis’s attack upon the Huguenots was entirely unpro- 
voked, and it brought upon him a swift Nemesis. Socially, 
economically, and politically the results were disastrous. 
France lost any chance of becoming a great naval power, or 
of founding an oversea empire. Internal unity was pur- 
chased at the price of European primacy and world- 
dominion. The formation of the League of Augsburg 
followed swiftly (1686) upon the proscription of the Pro- 
testants. To this aspect of the matter we must return 


later. 


Not only upon the Huguenots did the King's hand fall 


heavily. 

THE 

JANSENISTS 


The Jansenists were hardly less odious to him than 
the Protestants. The Jansenists were ' the 
Calvinists of Catholicism.' Accepting from 
Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres 


the Augustinian view of predestination, they strongly 
opposed the Jesuits both on grounds of morality and of 
doctrine. The Jesuits were * men of the world ' : the 
Jansenists practised an unsocial austerity of life. And 
there were other grounds of difference between them. The 
Jesuits exalted the power of the Crown and preached sub- 
missive obedience to the Pope : the Jansenists denied the 


doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and, like the Protestant 
Calvinists, favoured the separation of Church and State and 
the limitation of the powers of the Crown. During the 
Fronde the Jansenists sided with De Retz. Small wonder 
that Louis XIV, on every ground, preferred the Jesuits. 

Toward the end of the reign of Louis XIII the Jansenists 
established a communitv in a deserted convent at Port Royal 


PORT ROYAL 

research. 


near Versailles, where the brethren were busily 
engaged in works of charity, in education, and in 
The community attracted men of all sorts, nobles. 


scholars, priests, and retired soldiers. Racine was their pupil, 
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Pascal, their most illustrious disciple. In 1653 tlic Jesuits 
procured from Pope Innocent X a decree condomning Jan- 
senist doctrine, and in 1656 got their champion, Arnauld, 
expelled from the Sorbonne. In 1657 Pascal retorted with 
Les Lettres Provinciales — a crushing exposure from wliicli the 
Jesuits never recovered ; but a truce between the combatants 
was subsequently patched up by Clement IX. 

But the King who could not tolerate Huguenots or 
Jansenists was no champion of the Roman Papac3^ On the 


THE GALLICAN 
CHURCH 


contrary he aspired to be Pope in France. His 
first quarrel with the Pope was about the Regale 
— the right of the Crown to the revenues of all 


vacant bishoprics and benefices. Pope Innocent XI, a strong 
partisan of the Hapsburgs, supported the party in France 
which questioned this right. Louis retorted by convoking a 
General Assembly of the French clergy. Following the lead 
of Bossuet, the French Church formulated the famous Declara- 


tion of the Gallican Church. 


It firmly denied Papal Infallibility while asserting the in- 
dependence of the Gallican Church, and the superiority of 
Councils over the Pope. The Declaration was embodied in 
the law of France, and was enforced upon the French clergy. 
Louis XIV was almost as much Pope in France as was 
Henry VIII in England, 

The Pope Innocent XI protested, and the relations between 
King and Pope were further strained by a quarrel about the 
immunities of the French ambassador in Rome, and by the 
election of the French candidate (supported by French arms) 
to the Archbishopric of Cologne. Innocent XI retorted by 
joining the League of Augsburg against France. But these 
matters will be more properly noticed in the next chapter. 

Toward the end of the reign the Jansenists again became 
active and Louis was persuaded by his wife and his confessor, 
Le Tellier, that he would never have peace so long as Port 
Royal, the centre of disaffection, was allowed to exist. In 
J 705 » the Pope Clement XI issued a Bull against the doctrines 
of Jansen, and in 1709 Louis ordered Port Royal to be razed 
to the ground, and its inmates dispersed or imprisoned. These 
cruel and arbitrary proceedings evoked great indignation 
among the powerful patrons of Jansenism, and the feeling was 
accentuated by the action of the Pope. In 1713 Clement XI, 
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in the hope of getting the Declaration of 1682 revoked, issued 
the Bull Unigenitus, which explicitly condemned loi pro- 
positions extracted from Quesnel's Moral Reflexions on the New 
Testament, a work exceedingly popular in France, and hitherto 
accepted as unimpeachably orthodox. Cardinal Noailles, the 
Archbishop of Paris, and many other bishops denounced the 
Bull, and the Parliament of Paris refused to register it. 

Louis regarded this as rebellion not merely against the 
Roman Pope, but against the Crown — the Pope of France. 
The Parlement was suspended, and no fewer than *30,000 
persons, including nobles, magistrates, clergy, and others were 
imprisoned by lettres de cachet. This persecution of the 
Jansenists — some of the most respected citizens of France 
added another element to the gloom enshrouding the 
last years of the reign. Continuous and ruinous war ; im- 
pending bankruptcy ; famine, and plague ; the sudden death 
of the Dauphin (1711), of the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, 
and their eldest son (1712) ; all these things served to deepen it. 
On Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, the hero of Telemaque, 
and on his young wife. Princess Marie Adelaide of Savoy, the 
hopes of France had centred. The deaths of three successive 
Dauphins in three months left a child of two heir to the 
throne. That child unhappily survived and became Louis 
XV. The Due de Berri, the third grandson of Louis XIV, 
was killed in 1714. His elder brother having become King of 
Spain (Philip V) renounced his rights to the French throne. 
There remained the two sons,i recently legitimated, of Madame 
de Montespan, the King*s nephew, Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
and the Condes. The outlook for the dynasty was black. 
Louis named in his will a Council of Regency, with Orleans as 
nominal head, but all real power vested in Maine and the 
Maintenon party. The pains thus taken to perpetuate his 
policy were futile. 

The old King himself died on ist September 1715. -Ihe 
longest reign in French history was at an end. Had it ended 
in 1672, or even in 1683, it might have been regarded as the 
greatest. By 1683 the glory had departed. The men whose 
names shed lustre on the ‘ Age of Louis XIV were mostly 
dead. Balzac (d. 1650), Descartes (d. 1650), Pascal (d. 1662), 
Poussin (d. 1665), Moliere (d. 1673), De Retz (d. 1679), La 

1 Duke of Maine, and Count of Toulouse. See Table on p. 172. 
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Rouchefoucauld (d. 1680), Claude Lorraine (d. 1682), these 
had gone before 1683. Corneille died in 1684, La Fontaine 
in 1695, Racine in 1699 ; Bossuet survived until 1704, Boiieau 
until 1711, and Fenelon until 1715. Wiih such names to 
adorn it (and they are only a few of man} ), it cannot be denied 
that the Age of Louis XIV was great. 

Was Louis himself great ? Readers must answer that 
question for themselves. At least Louis XI \' was, as 
Bolingbroke said, * the best actor of majesty that ever lilk*d 
a throne.' 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FRANCE AND EUROPE (i'66o-i 7 r 5) 

W HATEVER judgement be passed on the domestic 

policy of Louis XIV, it is undeniable that under 
him France attained to primacy, if not supremacy, 
in Europe. 

The mere politician sees only the next move in the 
diplomatic game : it is the mark of great statesmen like Louis 

OBJECTS XIV, Bismarck, and Cavour to see many moves 

ahead. From the outset of his personal rule 
Louis had certain clear objectives in view. Richelieu and 
Mazarin had gone far towards realizing the traditional 
ambition of France : to identify the frontiers of modern 
France with those of ancient Gaul, to extend French territory 
to the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. But there was 
still a good deal of rounding off to be done. The Spaniards 
were still in Belgium and Luxemburg, and the French frontier 
on that side was very imperfectly protected. Turenne 
warned his master that * so long as the Spaniards were in the 
valley of the Somme a hostile army could be at Paris in four 
days.' The Spaniards still held Tranche Comte — again much 
too near Paris. Northern Alsace and all Lorraine except the 
three fortresses, Metz, Toul, and Verdun were still part of the 
Empire. So was Strasburg, which commanded the road from 
Vienna to Paris. There was much to be done, then, to make 
the eastern frontier of France safe. Savoy, a Naboth's 
vineyard to France while united with Piedmont, was not 
finally absorbed until the deal between Napoleon III and 
Cavour. 

But the ambitions of Louis looked much beyond the 
attainment of les limites naturelles. From the moment of 
his marriage with the Princess Maria Theresa of Spain his 
eyes were fixed on the whole Spanish inheritance. After 
1659 Spain was evidently declining. The little King Charles 
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II of Spain was, at the time of his accession (1665), a sickly 
child of four. The Queen of France had, indeed, on her 
marriage renounced her claims on the Spanish Empire, but 
only on condition of receiving a large dowry which was never 
paid. 

Still more. Louis XIV, like all the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, like the great Corsican who came after him, wor- 
shipped the golden image of the Emperor Charlemagne. 
What more fitting than that the Imperial dignity should fall 

to the lord of all western Europe ? 

In the opinion of Dr. von Bollinger, one of the most 
erudite of Germans, Louis XIV would certainly have been 
elected emperor had Leopold died before the policy of Louis 

had united Europe against France. 

The League of the Rhine, negotiated in 1658 by Lionne 
under Mazarines orders, and renewed and enlarged in 1661 
and 1664, had been joined by the three Rhine Electors, by 
the Elector of Bavaria, and other German princes. Louis 
was already, therefore, half-emperor. The dispatch of an 
expedition against the Turks in 1664 was plainly in the 
interests of the Empire, not of France, to whose traditional 
policy such action was opposed. Versailles was planned as 


an imperial residence. 

But the Spanish inheritance, the whole or part of it, was 
from first to last the pivot of Louis' policy. On the death of 

Philip IV (1665) Louis claimed the greater part 

T'dIvolutPon - of the Netherlands, Franche Comt6, and Luxem- 
burg, under the Jus Devoluiionis, a local custom 

in Brabant by which property descended to the daughter 
of a first marriage as against a son of the second. It a 
transparent excuse to cover a war of naked aggression. Ihe 
war itself (1667-8) was a promenade. Cond6 conquered 
Franche Comte in three weeks ; Turenne was master of 
Flanders within three months. Holland was greatly alarmed 
by the French advance in Belgium ; she had made peace with 
England in 1667, and in 1668 the two powers combined with 
Sweden to snatch from Louis the fruits of his victories. By 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle he consented to restore Franche 
Comt6 (after dismantling the fortresses) to Spain, and retained 
only the fortresses in Flanders already conquered. In the 
same year (1668) he concluded with the Emperor Leopold a 
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treaty by which the latter agreed to divide witli France the 
Spanish Empire to which he was heir-presumptive. 

The Peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle was meant by Louis to be 
no more than an armistice. The insolent merchants of 

Amsterdam should learn what it was to thwart 
the ambition of a king of France. 

The United Provinces had thriven amazingly since their 
emancipation. England’s domestic troubles (1640-60) were 
Holland’s opportunity. Their fisheries, their manufactures, 
and their Colonial Empire (acquired partly at the expense of 
Portugal) brought them great wealth. Amsterdam, with its 
famous bank, became the financial capital of the world. 
Politically, however, there was a bitter feud between the 
House of Orange, supported by the nobles, the clergy, and 
the peasantry, and the burgher oligarchy which (except in 
Zealand) dominated the principal towns. In 1610 Maurice 
of Nassau (the eldest son of William the Silent) had com- 
passed the judicial murder of John Olden Barneveldt, the 
leader of the Republicans. The crime was successful. For 
forty years the Orange stadtholders exercised unquestioned 
authority. In 1656 the stadtholder William II, husband of 
Princess Mary of England, decided to establish an hereditary 
monarchy, but suddenly died before his object was achieved. 
The Stadtholderate was suspended, and for twenty years the 
burgher oligarchy was supreme under the leadership of a great 
statesman — Johnde Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland (1653- 
72). The Republicans, weak in the army, were strong at 
sea, and the maritime war with England was waged with 
brief intervals and varying success from 1652 until the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Breda in 1667. In 1668, as already 
mentioned, the two countries combined to curb the ambition 
of France. The secret Treaty of Dover (1670) between Louis 
XIV and Charles dissolved the Anglo-Dutch combination. 
In 1672 England was on the side of France. But in 1674 
Charles II was forced to make peace with Holland. 

His attack upon the Dutch Republic is commonly held to 
mark a turning-point in the policy and career of Louis XIV. 
FRENCH WAR Rcasons Were given in the last chapter for dating 

land^U 67?S)^ crisis rather from 1683. Yet Louis’ con- 

duct in 1672 had one result fatal to his chances 
of ultimate success. It brought to the front William HI. 
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A French writer has said that Holland was saved by three 
things : revolution, inundation, and coalition. 

That is true. Louis crossed the Rhine at the head of an 
army 120,000 strong. Panic seized the Dutch. More than 
eighty Dutch fortresses opened their gates to the French. At 
the Hague the populace, believing that the burgher oligarchy 
had betrayed the Republic, tore to pieces John de Witt and 
his brother Cornelius, the famous sailor. William III, sud- 
denly called to power, could do little to stem the French 
invasion. The Dutch opened the dykes and the inflowing 
ocean did what no army could do. Checked in his advance 
in Holland, Louis sent Turenne to occupy Franche Comt6. 
Meanwhile William, better as a diplomatist than a soldier, 
formed a strong coalition against France. England deserted 
France in 1674 ; in 1677 William married Princess Mary ; in 
1678 England threatened war on France. The League of the 
Rhine was broken up, and before he concluded peace at 
Nimeguen in 1678 Louis was at war not alone with Holland 
but also with the Empire and Prussia, as well as many other 
German States, including the Rhine Electorates, and with 
Spain Only Sweden was on his side, and Sweden lost 
Pomerania to Prussia, but regained it, by the intervention of 


France, at the peace. ^ , c • 

Holland emerged from the war virtually unscathed ; bpain 

had to foot the bill. She had to surrender Franche Comt^, 

now at long last finally incorporated in France, and a long line 

of strong fortresses stretching from Dunkirk to the Meuse, 

including Valenciennes, Cambrai, Saint Omer, and Ypres. 

The eastern frontier of France was thus immensely 

strengthened. • -x- « 

It was further strengthened in 1681 by the acquisition 

of Strasburg, a Free City, the position of which had bee" 

left indeterminate by the Treaty of West- 

CHAMBERS OF pjjalia. Louis set up special tribunals, known 

REUNION Chatnhres de Reunion, to decide this 

and similarly disputed questions. Strasburg, which for 
two hundred years gave France a back door into Germany, 
was the most important fruit of their verdicts. Stras- 
burg was occupied by the French on 30th September 1681. 
On the same day the French obtained, by purchase from the 
Due de Montferrat, Casale, a fortress which commanded 
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the road between Turin and ]\lilan. This transaction was 

rendered the more ominous by the occupation of Genoa 

(1064). Was Louis XIV, discarding the policy of the ‘ natural 

trontiers/ about to imitate the folly of Francis I ? Luxem- 

burg, seized in 1683, was a less ominous but more important 
acquisition. 

War-time and peace-time thus equally served the ambition 
or Louis. But Europe was becoming seriously alarmed by the 

THE LEAGUE OF scrics of annexations, and William III 

AUGSBURG was able in 1686 to form the League of Augs- 

burg. Formed for the purpose of maintaining 
the status quo, it included, besides the Dutch Republic, the 
Emperor, the Kings of Spain and Sweden, the Elector of 
Saxony, and the Elector Palatine and other German Princes. 
For reasons already given. Pope Innocent XI subsequently 
adhered to it, as did the Duke of Savoy-Piedmont. 

More important even than the formation of the League 
was the deposition of James II, and the succession of Mary 

THE ENGLISH ^acaulay's 

REVOLUTION great Whig Epic has perhaps tended to ob- 
scure the European significance of the English 
Revolution. In the constitutional aspect of the struggle 
between the English Parliament and the Stuarts, William 
took but a tepid interest.^ He had as little love for Parlia- 
ments as his English grandfather. He wanted the help of 
English ships and English money in his crusade against 
Louis XIV, and with an army commanded by the greatest 
soldier England has produced they ultimately proved 
decisive. 

The struggle lasted, with no more than a breathing space, 
from 1689 to 1713. The first phase, lasting from 1689 to 1697, 
is known as the War of the League of Augsburg ; the second 
(1702-13) as the Spanish Succession War. These are con- 
venient labels. The point really at issue was whether France 
was to dominate Europe. England was determined that 
neither France nor any other Power should ever attain that 
position, and, in particular, that France should not absorb 
Belgium. 

The Low Countries have been throughout the centuries the 

^ On the English aspect, cf. Marriott : The Crisis of English Liberty 
(Oxford, 1930). chap. xx. 
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continental frontier of England. Their independence has ever 
been her vital concern. Of the three great Powers which have 
aspired to control them, Spain, by reason of remoteness, was 
the least formidable ; but Drake and the Elizabethan seamen 
denied supremacy to Philip II. With the attempts of Napo- 
leon and of Kaiser William II later chapters must deal. Our 
immediate concern is with Louis XIV. 

Having begun the war by a gratuitously brutal attack 
upon the Palatinate, which he laid waste, Louis concentrated 
his attack upon Holland and England, though Marshal Catinat 
conducted a successful campaign against Savoy-Piedmont in 
North Italy. In the Netherlands the French went from 
success to success — never really checked until in 1695 William 
III, who had been heavily defeated at Steinkirke (1692) and 


THE IRISH 
CAMPAIGN 


at Neerwinden (1693), recaptured Namur. 

Ireland, however, was the first battleground between 
William and Louis. On 12th March 1689 James II landed at 

Kinsale from France. Ireland was, naturally, 
enthusiastic in support of a Roman Catholic 
king ; the terrified Protestants, driven to take 
refuge in Londonderry, were besieged in that city for three 
months until, on 30th July, the English fleet, ordered at any 
cost to relieve it, broke the boom across the Foyle. Derry 
was saved ; the Catholic army, heavily defeated at Newtown- 
Butlcr, was driven south. In June 1690 William himself 
landed at Belfast, and on ist July inflicted on James, re- 
inforced though he was by hrench troops, a crushing defeat 
on the Boyne. Ireland saw no more of King James, and 
the Orange conquest was completed by the surrender of 

Limerick (3rd October 1691). . 

William’s great victory on the Boyne was dimmed, in 
English eyes, by the humiliating defeat of the English fleet 

off Beachy Head (loth July 1690). Tourville’s 
victory gave the French the command of the 
Channel for two years, but it was more than avenged in May 
1692 by Russell's great victory at La Hogue. In 1694 an 
English expedition against Brest was repulsed with heavy 
loss, but the English fleet retorted by the bombardment of 
the Channel ports, Dunkirk, Calais, Dieppe, and Havre. In 
1797 Louis XIV made peace at Ryswick. All conquests made 
since 1678 were mutually restored — except Strasburg ; Louis 
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acknowledged illiaiii as King of Kngland, and the Princess 
Anne as his heir. 

Larger issues were pending. Charles II of Spain was 
dying. Louis wanted his hands free. In 1698 he assented 

THE SPANISH partition of the Spanish inheritance, by 

SUCCESSION which the bulk of it was to go to Josepli h'erdi- 

nand, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria and 
grandson of the Emperor Leopold. In 1699, however, the 
3'oung prince died, and by a second Partition Treaty in 1700 
the bulk was to go to the Archduke Charles, the Enij^eror’s 
second son : the Dauphin was to have Lombardy and the 
two Sicilies. 

England, though relieved that France was kept out of 
Belgium, was aggrieved at her proposed acquisitions in the 
Mediterranean ; but the matter is of pureh’ academic interest, 
as Louis XIV was anxious to secure the whole inheritance for 
his grandson Philip, Count of Anjou. The wretched King of 
Spain was accordingly tormented on his death-bed by the 
intrigues of rival diplomatists and the contradictory counsels 
of competing confessors. In the end he was persuaded not 
to break up his splendid inheritance, and he died having left 
the whole of it by will to Philip. 

Charles died on ist November 1700. Louis XIV, with 
a parade of hesitation surely simulated, accepted the 
whole inheritance for liis grandson. William III, bitterly 
chagrined by the bad faith of Louis, was still more 
chagrined to discover that the English people actually pre- 
ferred the will to the Partition Treaty. At this crisis, liow- 
ever, Louis retrieved William’s position by two colossal 
blunders. He expelled the Dutch garrisons from the 
* Barrier ’ fortresses of Belgium, and occupied them with 
French troops. Worse still ; on the death of James II 
(i6th September 1701) he recognized the Prince of Wales as 
de jure King of England. 

The recognition was purely platonic, but coupled with 
the seizure of the Belgian fortresses it aroused bitter indig- 
nation in England. In March 1702 William died, happy in 
the knowledge that England was committed to the leadership 
of the Coalition against France. 

In the long war which ensued (1702-13) the question of 
the Spanish throne was incidental ; the real issue was the 
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European equilibrium. That matter was set at rest by 
the brilliant victories of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
spANisH borough, and by England's supremacy at 


SUCCESSION sea. 

Apart from the sea, the war was carried 
on in the Netherlands, in Lombardy, and in Spain itself, 
where the Archduke Charles, supported by an English 


army under Peterborough, held Catalonia — but only Cata- 
lonia ; Castile declared for Philip. The campaigns in the 
Netherlands were, however, the decisive ones, and Marl- 


borough was clearly right to concentrate his efforts on 
that front. Yet the greatest battle was fought on the 
Upper Danube, where he frustrated the French attempt 
to reach Vienna by his brilliant victory over Tallard at 
Blenheim (13th August 1704). Just a week earlier Adniiral 
Rooke had captured Gibraltar. Peterborough's brilliant 
campaign in Spain (1705—6), put the Archduke Charles tem- 
porarily in possession of Madrid (June 1706), and in the same 
summer Marlborough inflicted a crushing defeat on Villeroi 
at Ramillies (12th May). Louis was beaten, and offered to 
surrender everything except Italy ; but the allies refused his 
terms. In 1707 the Whigs, now supreme in the English 
Parliament, resolved to make no peace so long as any 
part of the Spanish Empire remained in the hands of the 


Bourbons. 


They had overreached themselves. In 1707 the war went 
badly for the allies, but in 1708 Minorca was captured by the 
English, and Marlborough, with the help of the Imperialists 
under Prince Eugene, defeated Vendome at Oudenarde, and 
captured Lille and Tournay. Louis again offered terms, but 
ageiin thev were rejected. In September 1709 fhe French were 
again heavily defeated in the bloody battle of Malplaquet, 
and Marlborough took the great fortress of Mons. 

France was in a pitiable plight. In 1711, however, two 
things happened : the Tories who had come into power in 
1710 accused Marlborough of peculation and dismissed him 
from his command, and Joseph’s ^ death brought the Arch- 
duke Charles into possession of the Hapsburg dominions 
and the Imperial throne. Were the allies to fight on to put 
the Emperor on the throne also of Spain ? Negotiations for 
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peace ensued, and in 1713 it was signed at Utrecht between 
France and Spain on the one part, and England, Holland, and 
Savoy on the other. In 1714 France and Austria made 
peace at Rastadt. 

Philip V remained King of Spain, but renounced all 
claims on the French throne. France and Spain were not 

to be united under a single crown. The Dukes 
OF^UTRECHT^ of Berri and Orleans ^ renounced all claims to 

Spain. England secured from France a guar- 
antee of the Protestant (Hanoverian) succession, the dis- 
mantling of Dunkirk, and possession of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia (Acadie), and the Hudson’s Bay Territt)ry. The 
foundations of British Canada were laid. Spain ceded 
Gibraltar and Minorca to England : English supremacy in 
the Mediterranean was assured. By the Assiento England 
also obtained the profitable but infamous privilege of sup- 
plying Spanish-America with negro slaves, and other valuable 
commercial rights. * 

Austria obtained the Spanish Netherlands, but saddled 
with the onerous obligation of paying the Dutch troops who 
were to garrison a long line of strong fortresses, and thus 
maintain a ' barrier ’ against French invasion. She also got 
most of Lombardy, Naples, and Sardinia. Sicily and a slice 
of Lombardy went to the House of Savoy. The Hohen- 
zollerns were recognized as Kings of Prussia, and got Upper 
Guelderland. France retained Strasburg, with the rest of 
Alsace, but had to restore Freiburg and other fortresses which 
she had taken on the right bank of the Rhine. 

Truly a momentous settlement, yet much criticized — not 
least in England, where its authors were impeached. Pos- 
terity, however, can hardly condemn a peace which gave us 
such advantages in the Mediterranean, in North America, and 
in trade with South America. The Dutch were secured (at 
Austria’s expense) against French attacks ; the Austrians 
were dominant in Italy ; the Bourbons were established on 
the throne of Spain ; the dynasty destined to achieve inde- 
pendence and unity for Italy made a notable advance in 
1713 ; the Hohenzollern entered the charmed circle of king- 
ship ; France emerged from a long series of wars exhausted 
internally but still pre-eminent in Europe. 

^ See supra, pp. 170-2. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BALTIC LANDS (164.S-1721) 


THE RISE OF RUSSIA 

Chief Dates (and for Chapters XVI and XXI) 

1700. Charles XII defeats Russians 


1361. Ottoman Turks take Adrian- 
ople. 

1389. Battle of Kossovo. 

1453. Capture of Constantinople. 

1520-66. Reign of Solyman the 
Magnificent. 

1521. Capture of Belgrade. 

1526. Battle of Mohaez. 

1535. Treaty of Francis I and Sultan 
Solyman. 

1571. Turks defeated at Lepanto. 

1654. Christina of Sweden resigns 
crown to Charles X. 

1655-6. Charles X victorious over 
Poland. 

1660. Death of Charles X. 

1660. Treaties of Oliva and Copen- 

hagen. 

1661. Treaty of Kardis. 

1664. Turks defeated at St. Gothard. 

1675. John Sobieski elected King of 
Poland. 

1681. Charles XI becomes absolute. 

1683. John Sobieski saves Vienna. 

1686. Venice conquers the Morea. 

1689-1725. Peter the Great, Czar of 
Russia. 

1697. Turks defeated at Zenta. 

1697. Death of Charles XI. Acces- 
sion of Charles XII. 

1697. Augustus of Saxony elected 
King of Poland. 


at Narva. 

1702. Charles XII in Warsaw. 

1703. Foundation of Petersburg. 

1704. Stanislaus Leezinski elected 
King of Poland. 

1709. Defeat of Cliarles XII at 
Pultowa. 

1711. Treaty of the Prutli {Russia 
and Turkey). 

1718. Death of Charles XII. 

1718. Aristocratic revolution in 
Sweden. 

1719. Hanover obtains Bremen and 
Verden from Sweden. 

1721. Treaty of Nystad. 

1722. Russia takes Baku. 

1725. Death of Peter the Great. 

1733. Augustus III (of Saxony) 

elected King of Poland. 

1736. Turkish War v. Austria and 
Russia. 

1739. Treaty of Belgrade. 

1743. Treaty of Abo (Russia and 
Sweden). 

1757. Convention of I’ctersburg. 
1762. Catherine II succeeds Peter 
III. 

1762. Death of Czarina Elizabeth. 
1764. Stanislaus Poniatowsky elected 
King of Poland. 

1768. Confederation of Bar. 
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1768. Turkey declares war on 
Russia. 

1772. Gustavus III (1761-92) effects 
coup d'etat in Sweden. 

1772. First Partition of Poland. 

1774. Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. 

1775. Bukovina ceded to Austria. 
1781. Austro- Russian alliance. 

1783. Catherine II annexes the 

Crimea. 

1784. Russo-Turkish Treaty. 

1787. Journey of Catherine II and 
Joseph II to Crimea. 

1787. Turkey declares war on Russia. 

1788. Sweden declares war on 

Russia. 


1789. Gustavus III makes Swedish 

monarchy absolute. 

1790. Treaty of Verela (Russia and 

Sweden) . 

1791. Monarchical revolution in 

Poland. 

1792. Treaty of Jassy (Russia and 

Turkey). 

1792. Murder of Gustavus III. 

1792. Polish Confederation of Tar- 
gowitz. 

1792. Catherine II invades Poland. 

1793. Second Partition of Poland. 

1794. Polish rising under Kosciusko 

1795. Final Partition of Poland. 

1796. Death of Catherine II. 


U NTIL the rise of Russia under Peter the Great (1689- 
1725), until the Hohenzollerns began to push west- 
ward, the Baltic countries contributed but little to the 
main current of European history. Poland was a great power 
in the Middle Ages, the Hansc towns were commercially im- 
portant, but for the rest the connexion between western and 
northern Europe was slight. Gustavus Adolphus, though his 
career was meteoric, played, as we saw, a brilliant part in the 
Thirty Years' War, and from that war Sweden emerged with 
heightened prestige and substantial territorial acquisitions.^ 
On the death of Gustavus at Liitzen (1632) the Swedish crown 
devolved on his young daughter Christina, who after a reign of 
twenty-two years abdicated in favour of her cousin Charles X. 
During her reign Stockholm was the centre of a brilliant 
intellectual circle, Descartes and Grotius being among the 
great men attracted to it. 

John Casimir, King of Poland, another cousin of Christina, 
disputed the right of Charles X to the succession, and during 
the whole of his brief reign Charles X (1654-60) was at war 
with all his neighbours. He took Warsaw after a bloody 
battle which lasted three whole days, and made himself 
master of Poland. A coalition between the Emperor, John 
Casimir of Poland, Brandenburg, Denmark, and Russia could 
not arrest the progress of this brilliant adventurer. He over- 
ran Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, and then crossed the 

^ Supra, p. 121. 
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Belt on the ice and threatened Copenhagen itself. But despite 
these startling successes his position, surrounded by enemies, 
was essentially precarious, and after his death (1660), his son 
Charles XI was fortunate in concluding (largely with French 
support) a series of favourable treaties. 

John Casimir renounced all claims on the Swedish throne ; 
Sweden kept all that she had gained at \Vest|)halia, and in 
TREATIES OF addition obtained Scania from Denmark (thus 

HAGEN, ANcf^ expelling the Danes from the eastern shore of 
KARDis (1660-1) Sound), and Ingria, Carelia, Esthonia, and 

Livonia from Russia. Sweden thus touched the zenith of her 
territorial greatness. The Baltic was virtually a Swedish lake. 

Without the help of France, Sweden could not have attained 
such a position, and the French alliance continued to be the 
pivot of Swedish policy for more than a century. The friendship 
was temporarily interrupted by the adhesion of Sweden to the 
Triple Alliance of 1668 : ^ but when Louis XIV attacked 
Holland in 1672 Sweden reverted to her traditional alliance, 
and was ordered to attack Brandenburg, which was support- 
ing the Dutch. The Great Elector, however, inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Charles XI at Fehrbellin, on the borders 
of Brandenburg and Mecklenburg, and drove the Swedes out 
of Pomerania. 

The defeat of the Swedes encouraged Denmark to declare 
war on them in the hope of recovering Scania ; but though 
the Danes, with the help of van Tromp, drove the Swedes out 
of the Baltic, they could not dislodge them from Scania. Nor 
did Louis XIV allow Sweden to suffer. By the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye (1679), Brandenburg was compelled to 
restore all her conquests, except a strip of land on the right 
bank of the Oder. Sweden lost nothing but prestige. 

Nevertheless, the position of Charles XI was precarious. 
A succession of wars had drained Sweden of money ; the 
finances were in hopeless confusion ; commerce was decaying ; 
the nobles were grasping, corrupt, and oppressive ; the 
peasantry were not mute under their sufferings. In 1681-2 
Charles XI, with the support of the burghers, the peasants, 
and the clergy, compelled the nobles to disgorge their ill- 
gotten wealth, deprived them of all political power, and made 
the Crown practically absolute. 

^ Supra, p 174. 
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Not until the reign of Peter the Great does Russia come 
into the European picture, and then only partially. From 

the Rhine,delta.-tathe.X[ral,]VlQmtainsJh^^^ is 
GREAT no^ysical barrier, and of that vast European 

plain the greater part belongs to Russia. Ex- 
cept for the three great river valleys, that of the Neva draining 
into the Baltic, the Volga into the Caspian, and the Dnieper 
into the Black Sea, Russia is formless and featureless, though 
by no means void. Geographically there was nothing in Russia 
(as in Spain) to encourage provincialism or impede union ; on 
the other hand there were no distinct frontiers, such as in 
Great Britain and France impelled toward national unity. 
United, except in a superficial political sense, Russia has never 
been. Nevertheless, she played for two hundred years, under 
the Romanoff Czars, a great part in European and world 

history, and may do so again. • .u 

When in 1689 Peter I became sole ruler of Russia, the 

country had no contact with the West. Archangel, its only 
ocean port, was blocked for more than half the year by ice, 
and was at no time accessible. From the Baltic, Russia was 
cut off by Sweden and Poland, from the Black Sea by 
the Ottoman Turks. The supreme object of Peter’s policy 
was to Europeanize Russia, geographically, politically, and 

socially. ^ . . . • -i. ui 

His geographical objective brought Russia into inevitable 

conflict with the three powers named above. Fortunately for 

Peter all of them were declining. u » u 

In 1696 Peter ‘ opened a window to the south by tne 

capture of Azof ; but the outlook was confined, and m 1711 

this window was closed, not to be permanently reopened until 

i7ao. But the capture of Azof suggested the necessity of a 

fleet and facilitated its creafion. Fifty young nobles were 

sent to study^lpdmil-dihg and naval affairs in Hojlanc^^ 

England. TechnkaLcxperts were . imported from abroatr, 

'’'26,000 workmen were set to work on the Don, and a fleet was 

constructed at feverish speed. 

A year later (1679) Peter set off on his famous tour of 

Western Europe, in the course of which he visited Hanover, 

Berlin, Amsterdam, London, and Vienna. Louis XIV excused 

himself from a visit from this highly intelligent barbarian. 

^ Peter visited Paris in lyij* 
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For a barbarian in manners this great ruler was. In mind, 
however, he was extraordinarily acute and receptive. He 
learnt everything the West could teach him. Xrpin each 
c ount ry jthat he .visited he imported experts — soldiers, sailors, 
engineers, teachers, doctors, miners, metal workers, artisans'^ 
"belonging to every trade. / 

From Vienna Peter was recalled by the news of a revolt 
among the old Russian militia (the The revolt was 

oPPosiTioM iM symptomatic. A reforming Czar was not 
RUSSIA popular. The Church regarded Peter as Anti- 

Christ. The nobles declared that he was in 
reality the son of a German doctor, and no Russian. All 
classes were scandalized by his unkingly life, and were 
oppressed by the heavy taxation necessitated by his reforms. 
But the revolt of the Streltsi was crushed with merciless 
severity, as were the later revolts of the Cossacks. By 1709 

Peter was complete master of all the military resources of 
the country. 

They were not left idle. In 1697 Charles XI was succeeded 
on the throne of Sweden by his son, a lad of fifteen. Charles 

CHARLES XII. ^ medieval knight pitchforked into 

the eighteenth century. War was his pastime, 
but Sweden never recovered from his indulgence in it. 

Two years after his accession, Charles found himself 
confronted by a coalition, between Russia, Poland, and 
Denmark, compassed by Reynold Patkul, a discontented 
Livonian noble. A three-months' campaign (May to August 
1780) sufficed to knock out Denmark. Then Charles dealt 
with Russia. On 30th November 1700, with a Swedish army 
of 8,000 men, he inflicted a crushing defeat on 80,000 
Russians at Narva, on the Gulf of Finland. Poland remained. 
From Livonia Charles marched into the,., heart of. JPola,atL 

occupied Warsaw, andjre.duGedCraJCDW^IiL 1703 he captured ^ 

Dantzic andr- Thorn# -and in 1704 deposed Augustus II, the 
Saxon king of Poland, and got Stanislaus Leezinski, a Polish ■ 
noble, elected in his place., Charles then reduced Lithu- 
ania, and ■from Lithuania advanced into Saxony, where he 
established himself at Altranstadt, near Leipsic. 

The war of the Spanish Succession was then approaching 
its most critical stage. 

The young Swedish conqueror, now encamped in the 
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heart of Germany, seemed for a moment to have the destinies 
of Europe in his hand. To him the combatants on both 
sides eagerly turned. Louis XIV tried to persuade him to 
play the part of Gustavus Adolphus. But Marlborough, 
the most skilful of diplomatists, personally visited him at 
Altranstadt in the winter of 1706-7, pointed out to this 
zealous Protestant that it was a shame to assist the persecutor 
of the Huguenots, and that the true path of glory led not 
to the west, but to the east. 

To his ruin Charles was again diverted to an invasion of 
Russia. In 1702 Peter, having won some success in Livonia, 
had founded his new capital at Petersburg, and while Charles 
was wasting his time in Poland and Saxony, Peter was 
husbanding his resources and reorganizing his army. Charles 
plunged into the invasion of Russia, intent, like Napoleon 
after him, on reaching Moscow. A series of victories at 
Grodno on the Niemen, on the Beresina, at Smolensk on 
the Dnieper, evoked an advantageous peace offer from Peter. 
Charles would only treat at Moscow. From that objec- 
tive, however, he was diverted into the Ukraine by the 
])ersuasions of Mazeppa, the hetman of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine. At Pultowa, on one of the tributaries of the 
Dnieper, Peter with his reorganized army withstood him, 
and inflicted upon him a devastating defeat. 

Pultowa was a really decisive battle. Russia advanced, 
at a single bound, to the position of a Great Power. Sweden 
fell to the second rank from which it has never again risen. 
Charles escaped into Turkey, and for four years lived in 
complete retirement at Bender. Augustus II was restored 
to the Polish throne. Peter occupied the Swedish provinces 
on the Baltic and married his niece Anna to the Duke of 
Courland. 

Meanwhile Charles, backed by Louis XIV, stirred up the 
Turks to attack the Czar, who incautiously advanced to the 

Pruth, was surrounded by the Turks, and 
OF^THE^PRUTH Compelled to execute the capitulation of Pruth 

(1711). Azof was restored, the Russian for- 
tresses on Turkish soil dismantled, and the Russian fleet 
removed from the Black Sea. 

The conclusion of peace between Turkey and Russia was 
the final blow to the hopes of Charles XII. Prussia occupied 
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Pomerania ; Hanover annexed Bremen and Verden ; Den- 
mark took Wismar, and Peter the Great established his 
supremacy in the Baltic and threatened Stockholm itself. 
At last Charles, roused to action, determined to tr\’ and 
retrieve his losses by the conquest of Norway, but in 1718 
was killed in the trenches before the Castle of Friedrichshall. 

The bullet which killed him was probably fired by a 
traitor in his own camp. The nobles undoubtedly wished 
to be rid of him, and on his death put his younger sister, 
Ulrica Eleonore, on the throne, to the exclusion of the rightful 
heir, Frederick of Holstein. The Crown was made elective 
and Sweden became in effect an aristocratic Republic, until 
in 1772 Gustavus III re-established absolute monarchy and 
saved Sweden from the impending fate of Poland. 

The death of Charles XT! did not immediately bring 
Sweden peace. Peter was determined to complete tlie 
annihilation of the rival kingdom, but in 1721 consented to 
the Treaty of Nystadt. Sweden had come to terms with 
the rest of her enemies a year earlier. 

Sweden was stripped to the skin. George of Hanover 
(now King of England) kept Bremen and Verden, but paid 
TREATIES OF ^ million rix-dollars for them ; Prussia, on 
ANT? NYSTADT similar terms, kept Stettin, the islands of Wollin 

and Usedom, and a further piece of Pomerania ; 
Denmark acquired the greater part of Schleswig, but Sweden 
bought back Stralsund, Wismar, and the Isle of Rugen. 
By the Treaty of Nystadt, Russia acquired Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, and Carelia, and a strip of Finland, and 
with them a firm grip upon the Baltic. 

This comprehensive settlement was, for the North, the 
counterpart of the settlement effected at Utrecht for Central 
and Western Europe. It marked the dramatic rise of 
Russia, the steady advance of Prussia, and the fall of 
Sweden from the high estate attained under Gustavus 
Adolphus and Oxenstiern. In face of the emergence of 
Russia and Prussia that great position could not have been 
sustained. The resources of Sweden were unequal to it. 
The vanity and folly of Charles XII did but precipitate a 
transference of Baltic supremacy to Peter the Great s new 
creation. Four years after concluding peace, Peter himself 
died (1725). His son Alexis had died in 1718, probably 
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murdered by his father. To his widow Catherine Peter 
bequeathed the State which, in the face of opposition from 
clergy, nobles, and the old arm}^ he had literally created. 

FOR FURTHER READING (and for CHAPTERS XVI 

AND XXI) 

K. Waliszewski : Les Origines de la Rttssie moderne ; Pierre 
Ic Grand (also E.T.); Le Roman d'une Imperatrice (also E.T.) ; 
Atitoiir d'nn Trune (also E.T.). R. N. Bain : The First Romanovs. 
Bcazlcy, Forbes, and Birkett : Russia (Oxford, 1918). A. 
Rambaud : History of Russia. Geffroy : Histoire des &tats 
Scandhiaves. Geijer : Histoire de Su^de (E.T.). J. A. R. 
Marriott : European Commonwealth (for Poland) ; and The Eastern 
Question. E. Driault : La Question d'Orient. A. Sorel : 
La Question d'Orient an /S^ Siecle. Lord Eversley : Partitions 
of Poland. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EASTERN OlH*:STU)N ( i.j 5 v- 1 ;()_>) 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS 

F rom North-Eastern Europe \vc pass to the South- 
East. Russia is the connecting link between them. 
In the Baltic, Russia is the rival of Sweden ; in the 
Black Sea, of Turkey. 

The ' Eastern Question * has meant different things at 
different times. In the period now under review it means 
the presence embedded in the living flesh of Europe of an 
alien substance ; the consequences arising therefrom, and 
the problems created by the attempt to get rid of it. That 
substance was the Ottoman Turk. 

The Ottomans, a tribe of Asiastic nomads, had in the 
fourteenth century conquered the greater part of the Byzan- 
tine Empire to the south of the Straits, and had established 
themselves as the dominant power in the hinterland of 
Asia Minor. In 1353 they were summoned by the Byzan- 
tine Emperor to sav'e his capital from the assault of the 
Serbians. Having accomplished their immediate task they 
decided to fight not as auxiliaries but as principals. 1 hey 
captured Gallipoli, and so got a grip, never afterwards 
relaxed, upon the European shore of the Dardanelles. 

The Greek Empire had then reached the last stage of 
emasculate decay. In Europe, apart from Constantinople 

and Thrace, it held only the Macedonian coast, 
PENiNSuxA*^ with the city of Salonika and the Eastern 

Peloponnesus. Hungary, Transylvania, Wal- 
lachia, Croatia, and Bosnia owned the sway of Lewis the 
Great ; the Serbian Empire stretched from Belgrade to the 
Gulf of Corinth, from the Adriatic to the Aegean ; Bulgaria 
held what we know as Bulgaria proper and Eastern Roumelia ; 
Dalmatia, Corfu, Crete, and Euboea were in the hands of 
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Venice ; the Knights of St. John were in possession of 
Rhodes ; while the Franks still held the Kingdom of Cyprus, 
the Principality of Achaia, the Duchies of Athens, Naxos, 
and Cephalonia, not to speak of many of the Aegean islands. 
Little, therefore, was left to the successors of the Caesars in 
Constantinople. The Illyrians, who established the kingdom 
of Epirus in the fourth century b.c., v^^e represented in 
the thirteenth century, as they are stilly by the mountaineers 
of Albania. They have successfully resisted absorption by 
the Turks as they had previously resisted similar efforts on 
the part of Romans, Byzantines, and Slavs. The Thracians, 
dominant during the Macedonian supremacy, mingled with 
Trajan^s colonists in Dacia to form the people represented 
by the modern Roumanians. The southern portion of 
what is now Roumania emerged, toward the close of the 
thirteenth century, as the Principality of Wallachia ; the 
northern, a century later, came to be known as the 
Principality of Moldavia. 

Such was the position of the Balkan peninsula when 
the Ottomans began their career of conquest in South- 
Eastern Europe. The attack was irresistible, and within 
two hundred years almost the whole of the varied and 
widely distributed dominions, enumerated above, had been 
swept into the net of the Ottoman Empire. Adrianople 
was snatched from the feeble hands of the Byzantine 
Emperor in 1361, and thenceforward until 1453 was the 
European capital of the Turkish Emir. The Bulgarians 
had to surrender Philippolis in 13 ^ 3 * Sophia in 1382, while 
the destruction of Tirnovo in 1393 marked the extinction, 
for nearly five hundred years, of Bulgarian independence. 
Meanwhile, a crushing defeat had been inflicted ^ 

great Slavonic combination. The historic battle fought 
upon the plain of Kossovo {1389) meant more than the over- 
throw of the Serbian Empire : it meant the political efface- 
ment for many long years of the Southern Slavs. Serbia 
was annexed to the Ottoman Empire in 1459, Bosnia in 1465. 
In 1453 the Imperial city itself had fallen before the assault 
of Mohammed, and the Greek Empire was at an end. 

Whether regard be paid to historical sentiment or to 
political, economic, intellectual, and spiritual consequences, 
the capture of Constantinople by the Ottomans must, as 
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already observed, 1 be counted as one of the most significant 
e\xnts in the history of the world. The final extinction of 
the older Roman Empire ; the blocking of the ancient paths 
of commerce ; the diversion of trade, and, with trade, of 
political importance from the Mediterranean lands ; the 
discovery of America and the Cape route to the East ; the 
emergence of England from the economic sloth and obscurity 
of the Middle Ages ; the new birth of Humanism ; the 
impulse to religious questionings ; the development of 
national polities and national Churches — all these results 
and others may be attributed indirectly, and many of 
them directly, to the Turkish conquest of the city of 
Constantine. 

For two hundred and fifty years after the capture of 
Constantinople the Turks continued to be a terror to 

Europe, Early in the sixteenth centurv they 
extended their sway over Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, and Northern Mesopotamia. Rhodes 
was captured in 1522, and the Knights of St. John, after a 
temporary sojourn in Crete, found a permanent refuge in 
Malta (1530)* The zenith of Turkish power was reached under 
the great Sultan Solyman (1526-66), known to European 
contemporaries as the ‘ Magnificent ’ and to liis own people 
as the * Lawgiver/ Solyman was both a great administrator 
and a great soldier. 

Belgrade had fallen to the Turks in 1521, and the acquisi- 
tion of that great frontier fortress opened the way to the 
conquest of Hungary. On 28th August 1526 Solyman met and 
defeated at Mohaez the flower of the Magyar nobility, on 
20th September he occupied their capital Buda, and in 1529 
the whole of Hungary, except for a narrow strip left to the 
Hapsburgs, was annexed to the Turkish Empire as the 
Pashalik of Buda. 

From Hungary Solyman advanced on Vienna, but in view 
of the danger to Christendom, Lutherans and Catholics closed 
their ranks ; large reinforcements were soon on their way to 
Vienna, and after a fruitless siege of twenty-four days Soly- 
man, hitherto unconquerable, withdrew baffled. The brave 
garrison of Vienna had interposed a definite and, as it was to 
prove, a final barrier between the Ottomans and Western 

‘ See supra, p. 0. 
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Europe. Vienna, though again besieged in 1683, was never 

Short of Vienna the whole Danubian region was in Soly- 
man's hands. The Roumans of Transylvania, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia were reduced to vassalage. To the Sultanate 
Solyman’s predecessor had added the Caliphate. Successor 
to the Prophet, spiritual father of the whole Moslem world, 
Solyman ruled as temporal lord from Buda to Basra, from the 
Danube to the Persian Gulf. 

The astonishing success of the Ottoman conquerors was 
due partly to conditions external to themselves, partly to 
their own characteristics and institutions. The irretrievable 
decrepitude of the Greek Empire ; the proverbial lack of 
political cohesion among the Slav peoples ; the jealousy and 
antagonism of the Christian Powers ; the high military 
prowess and shrewd statesmanship of many of the earlier 
Sultans — all these things contributed to the amazing rapidity 
with which the Ottomans overran South-Eastern Europe. 
But unquestionably the most potent instrume nt of conquest 

was forged in the institution 

formation of the famous Corps of Janissaries. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century the Janissaries 
lost some of their original characteristics. In 1566 members 
of the Corps were permitted to marry, and in time to enrol 
their sons. They began, therefore, to look with jealousy upon 
the admission of the tribute-children, and before end ot 
the seventeenth century the tribute ceased to be levied. 
Corruption, meanwhile, was eating into the vitals of Ottoman 
government, both in the capital and in the provinces. Worse 
still the soldiers of the Crescent continued to fight, but no 
lon^r to conquer. The only permanent conquests effected 
by the Turk after 1566 were those of Cyprus and Crete. 
Ceasing to advance, the Turkish power rapidly receded. 
Success in arms was essential to vigour of domestic administra- 
tion, and both depended upon the personal qualities ot tne 

rulers# 

After Solyman there was hardly one man of mark among 
the Sultans until the accession of Mahmoud the Second in 

1808. When absolutism ceases to be efficient, 
THE KiuPRiLis (jg^adence is necessarily rapid. In the case of 

the Turks it was temporarily arrested by the emergence of a 
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remarkable Albanian famil^^ the Kiuprilis, wlio snjiplicd the 
Porte with a succession of Viziers durin,:,' the latter half ot tiie 
seventeenth century. In the first half ef the centiir\- the 
Thirty Years’ War had given the Ottomans a niagnificenl 
chance of destroying the last bulwark of Western Christendom. 
But they missed it, and such a chance never recurs. In 1683 
the Vizier Kara Mustapha carried the victorious arms of 
Turkey to the very gates of X'ienna ; but the Hapsburgs were 
saved by John Sobieski of Poland, and in the last year of the 
century they inflicted a series of crusliing defeats upon the 
Turk. ^ 

The tide had clearly turned. The naval defeat at Lepanto 
(1571) was, perhaps, a premature indication ; after Monte- 
cuculi's victory at St. Gothard (1664), and Prince Eugene's at 
Zenta (1697), men could no longer doubt it. The diplomatic 
system was also crumbling. In 1535 Francis I, King of 
France, had concluded with Sultan Solvman a treat\' which 
formed the basis of an alliance which for three centuries 
continued to be an essential factor in Frencli diplomacy. The 
-loyalty of the Turk to his ally was, confessedly, more constant 
and continuous than that of the French. The latter were 
glad to avail themselves of the help of the Turk against the 
Hapsburgs, or other enemies, whencv’cr it suited their imme- 
diate purpose. They did not hesitate, however, to come to 
terms with the adversaries of the Turk when their own 
interests dictated the step. Thus at St. Gothard in 1664 the 
French fought against the Turks, and in i66g Louis XIV sent 
help to Venice. But France soon returned to her traditional 
policy, despite, or perhaps by reason of, the obvious decadence 
of the Turk. Constantinople continued, almost down to the 
end of the nineteenth century, to be one of the chief centres 
of French diplomatic activity. Meanwhile, the Venetian con- 
quest of the Morea (1684-99), the resounding victories of the 
Hapsburgs, above all the entrance of Russia on the stage of 
European politics, announced the opening of a new chapter 
in the history of the Eastern Question. 

In its second phase (1702-1820) the Eastern Question 
centred in the relations of Russia and Turkey. The Haps- 
burgs were frequently on the stage, but rarely in the leading 
role, and the part they played became more and more 
definitely subsidiary as the eighteenth century advanced. 
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J^rom the days of Peter the Great to those of Alexander I 
Europe, not indeed without spasmpdic.protests from France, 
acquiesced in the assumption that Russia might fairly claim 
a preponderant interest in the settlement of the Eastern 
Question. This acquiescence seems to a later generation the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that Russia herself had 
so lately made her entrance upon the stage of European 
politics. Perhaps this fact explains the acquiescence. 
Russia was already pushing towards the Black Sea before 
Western Europe recognized her existence. 

By the conquest of Azov (1696) Peter the Great * opened 
a windo^y to the South.’ It was closed again as a result of 
the capitulation of the Pruth (1711) ; but the set-back was 
temporary, and by the Treaty of Belgrade (i 739 ) Azov was 

restored in permanence to Russia. 

The occupation of Azov was the first breach in the con- 
tinuity of Ottoman territory round the shores of the Black 
Sea. Hitherto that sea had been a-Turkish lake. But though 
Russia "how to^iched its shores, no firm grip upon it was 
obtained until the war which was ended by the Treaty of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774). 

That famous treaty was, perhaps, the most notable 
achievement of the Empress Catherine II, one of the ablest 

women that ever occupied a throne. From 
CATHERINE II Gve^t (1725) Until the 

accession of Paul (1796) the Russian throne was, except 
for some four years, occupied exclusively by women. Of^se 
Empresses, Catherine II was incomparably the greatest. 

The daughter of Prince Christian of Anhalt-Zerbst, an 
officer in the Prussian army, Catherine was at the age of 
sixteen married to the Grand Duke Peter (i 745 )» who in 1761 
succeeded his aunt the Czarina Elizabeth (1741-61) as Czar 
of Russia. The younger daughter of Peter the Great, the 
Czarina Elizabeth, like a much greater Elizabeth, had 
resolutely refused to marry, and made her nephew her heir. 
Purely German in sentiment, Peter III was a mischievous 
marionette and quite unfitted to be the husband of Catherine 
or any other woman. His brief reign was notable only for 
that sudden reversal of Russian policy which, at the crisis of 

1 Son of Anne (daughter of Peter the Great) by her marriage 
with Duke Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, 
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his fate, saved Frederick the Great from annihilation. 1 
Peter's pro-Prussian infatuation alienated every section of 
the Russian people, nobles, clergy, and populace, and after 
reigning seven months (January- July 1762) he was detlironed 
by the Russian Guards ; they pushed aside all other claimants 
and put Catherine on the throne. 

Catherine II was thirty-three years old wlieii she came 
to the throne, and she reigned for thirty-four years. Her 
reign was, with the exception of Peter the Great’s, the most 
important in Russian history. Her domestic policy was in 
line with that of the philosopher-kings, the enlightened 
autocrats of the century ; by the dismemberment and ulti- 
mate extinction of Poland she pushed Russia into the heart 
of Europe, and by her two wars with Turkey she established 
Russia’s supremacy in the Black Sea and obtained for her 
a permanent diplomatic footing in Constantinople. 

Only with Catherine’s relation to the Eastern Question 
is this chapter concerned : but it should be read in close 

connexion with that on Poland. 

TURKISH WAR, -ri x i • i. /- xi • 1 1 1 • 

(1768-74) Ihe pact which Catherine concluded m 

1764 with Frederick of Prussia (1764) had 
provided for common action at Constantinople with a view 
to averting Turkish intervention in Poland. The simplest 
way to effect this end was to keep the Turks busy at home. 
Accordingly, throughout the years 1765-7, Russian agents 
were constantly at work in Greece, Crete, Bosnia, and 
Montenegro. Both Greeks and Slavs were led to believe 
that the day of their deliverance was at hand ; that the 
ancient prophecy that ‘ the Turkish Empire would one day 
be destroyed by a fair-haired people ’ was at last about to 
be fulfilled. Vergennes, the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, emphasized the significance of the ferment 
among the subject peoples, and urged upon the Porte the 
necessity of a counter-attack. 

A pretext was found in the violation of Turkish territory 
by Russian troops who had pursued some fugitive Poles into 
Tartary. Accordingly, in 1768, the Porte demanded that 
the Russian troops should immediately evacuate Poland. 
Russia hesitated to comply ; the Porte declared war 
(6th October). 


^ See infra, p. 227. 
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French diplomacy failed to achieve its object. It did 
not save Poland, but brought destruction upon Turkey. 

From the first, things went badly for the Turks. In 
1769 a Turkish army was surprised on the Dniester, and 

fled in panic before the Russians, who then 
occupied Jassy and Bucarest. In 1770* 
Catherine II made a determined effort to rouse 
the Greeks against the Sultan. A Russian fleet issued from 
the Baltic, sailed round to the Mediterranean, and made a 
descent upon the coasts of the Morea. But the scheme 
miscarried. The Russians attacked Tripolitza, but were 
badly supported by the Greeks, and fell back before the 
Turks. The latter exacted a terrible vengeance from the 
unhai^py Greeks, both in the Morea and in the islands of 
the archipelago, and the Greeks, disillusioned and dis- 
appointed, cursed the fickle allies who had first roused them 
to rebellion and had then abandoned them to their fate. 

Meanwhile, the Russian Admiral Orloff, aided by some 
luck, and still more by the English officers under his com- 
mand, won a notable success at sea. He attacked the 
Turkish fleet near Chios, inflicted heavy losses upon theni, 
and comjielled them to take refuge in the harbour of Tchesme. 

Nor wore the 1 urkish disasters at sea redeemed by 
success on land. 1 he C rimea was conejuered by Russia , 
the ffirtresses on the Dneister and the Danube fell one after 
another before the Russian assault ; and before the end of 
1771 Catherine was in undisputed occupation of Moldavia 

and VVallachia. .... 

But although Catherine continued to win victories in 

the field, she was disposed towards peace partly by a threat 
of Austrian intervention on behalf of the Turks, and partly 
by the outbreak of a formidable insurrection among the 
Cossacks of the Don. In July 1774 the Treaty of Kut- 
chuk-Kainardji was signed. 

Of the many treaties concluded during the last two 
centuries between Russia and turkey this is the most funda- 
TREATY OF mental and the most far-reaching. Russia 
KAINARDJI restored to the Porte most of the territories 
(15TH July 1774) she had recently occupied : Bessarabia, Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and the islands of the archipelago ; but 
onlv on condition of better treatment. Russia retained 
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Azov, Jenikalc, and Kertscli, with the districts adjacent 
thereto ; also Kinburn at the mouth of the Dnieper, and 
(provided the assent of the Khan of Tartary could he obtained), 
the two Kabardas. By tliese acquisitions Russia obtained 
for the first time a firm grip upi)n the northern shore of the 
Black Sea ; she controlled the straits between the Sea ()f 
Azov and the Black Sea ; while the possession of the two 
Kabardas gave her a footing on the eastern sht^re. The 
Tartars to the east of the Bug were at the same time de- 
clared independent of the Porte, except in ecclesiastical 
matters — a further blow to the position of the Turks on 
the Euxine. Thus Turkish territory, instead of encircling 
the Black Sea, was henceforward to be bounded on the 
north-east by the river Bug. To develop her trade, Russia 
was to be allowed to establish consuls and vice-consuls 
wherever she might think fit ; she was to liave the right of 
free commercial navigation in the Black Sea ; and the 
subjects of the Czarina were to be allowed to trade in the 
Ottoman dominions ‘ by land as well as by water and upon 
the Danube in their ships.' 

Not less significant was the diplomatic footing which 
Russia obtained in Constantinople. Henceforward Russia 
was to be represented at the Portejby a permanent Embassy ; ], 
she was to have the right to erect, in addition to lier minister s / 
private chapel, * a public church of the Greek ritual, which 
was to be under the protection of the Russian minister. 
The Porte further agreed to permit Russian subjects, ‘ as 
well laymen as ecclesiastics,' to make pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem and other holy places and ' to protect constantly the 

Christian religion and its churches.' 

In regard to the territories lately occupied by Russia and 
now restored to the Ottoman Empire, the stipulations were 
even more specific. The Danubian Principalities, the islands 
of the Archipelago, and the provinces of Georgia and Min- 
grelia were restored only on condition of better government 
in general, and of particular privileges in regard to monetary 
taxes/ to diplomatic representation, and above all to 

religion. 

From these stipulations Russian publicists have deduced,! 
and not unnaturally, a general right of interference in the j 
domestic concerns of the Ottoman Empire. j 
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The next step toward the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire was taken, not by Russia but by Austria. Directly 

THF RTiK-nvTVA coRclusion of the Treaty of Kainardji, 

Austria helped herself to the Bukovina ; and 
the Turks, reduced to impotence by Russia, were constrained 
to acquiesce. The formal treaty of cession was signed on 7th 
May 1775. Thus by a simple act of brigandage Austria 
obtained, in territory, far more than Russia had acquired by 
a prolonged and strenuous war. Nor did she gain only in 
territory. The acquisition of the Bukovina forged a fresh 
link in the chain of friendship between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. 

That friendship became even more intimate after the 
death, in 1780, of Maria Theresa. The Emperor Joseph II 

CATHERINE II succumbed entirely to the seductive and 
AND dominating personality of Catherine, and 

cordially supported her ambitious policy in 
the Near East. 

In September 1782 the Czarina laid before her ally a 
specific plan for the complete reconstruction of the map of 
the Balkan peninsula, and the lands, seas, and islands adjacent 
thereto. 

The grandiose scheme of 1782 was not destined to realiza- 
tion. But in the following year Catherine resolved to put an 

end immediately to an embarrassing situation 

OF THE^^cmMEA Crimea. By the Treaty of Kainardji the 

Porte had been deprived of its suzerainty over 
the Tartars in political affairs, though the Khalifal authority 
of the Sultan remained inviolate. Difficulties naturally arose 
from this contradictory arrangement, and in 1783 Catherine 
resolved any ambiguity by annexing the Crimea. The new 
Russian province was rapidly transformed by Russian 
engineers and cultivators; it began to bristle with fortresses 
and arsenals, and to yield a rich harvest of agricultural 
produce. 

It was not to be expected that the Porte would view with 
unconcern the rapid strides which Russia was making toward 
supremacy in the Black Sea ; the annexation of the Tartars ; 
the fortification of the Crimea ; the economic development 
of the southern provinces ; above all, the striking progress 
of Russian sea-power. Moreover, Russian agents had been 
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busy of late in stirring up discontent among tlie Greeks, Slavs, 
and Roumanians ; they had even extended their intrigues to 

Sultan Abdul Hamid had, therefore, ample ground 
for disquietude. Disquietude gave place to indignation when 
Catherine formulated her further demands. The Sultan was 
required to renounce his sovereignty over Georgia, to sur- 
render Bessarabia to Russia, and to permit the establishment 
of hereditary governors in Moldavia and \\'allaclna. In reply 
Abdul Hamid demanded the immediate restoration of the 
Crimea, and followed up the demand by a declaration of war 
against Russia (August 1787). 

Faithful to his alliance, Joseph II declared war against the 
Sultan in February 1788, but the Austrians contributed little 
to the success of the campaign. Not that the Turks were 
making much of it. 

Before the close of the year 1788 Potemkin had made 
himself master of the great fortress of Oczakov and the 
surrounding district, and in 1789 the Austrians, after 
taking Belgrade and Semendria, made an incursion into 
Bosnia. 

But a combination of events disposed the belligerents to 
peace. The Triple Alliance had been formed by Pitt in 1788 
between England, Holland, and Prussia, and one of its objects 
was to check the advance of Russia and Austria in the Near 
East.^ In April 1789 Abdul Hamid I died, and was succeeded 
by Selim III, a ruler who was as feeble and reactionary as 
Abdul Hamid had been vigorous and enlightened. The death 
of the Emperor Joseph (28th February 1790) and the accession 
of his sagacious brother, Leopold, gave a new turn to Austrian 
policy. Above all, the development of the revolutionary 
movement in France was compelling the strained attention of 
every monarch and every government in Europe. 

Accordingly, in August 1791, Austria concluded peace 
with the Porte at Sistova. Serbia was handed back to 
TREATIES OF Turkey, and the status quo ante was restored. 
sjs^ovA AND On 9th January 1792 a ‘ treaty of perpetual 

peace ' was signed by Russia and Turkey at 
Jassy. The Treaty of Kainardji and the Treaty of 1783 
were confirmed ; the Porte recovered I^Ioldavia, but again 
on condition that the stipulations contained in the preceding 

* See Marriott, Eastern Question, 3rd ed., p. 161. 
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treaties were ftilfilled ; the Russian frontier was advanced 
to the Dniester (Oczakov being thus transferred), and the 
Porte agreed to recognize the annexation of the Crimea. 

The Treaty of Jassy brings to a close one of the most 
important phases in the history of the Eastern Question. 
When it opened Russia had hardly begun to play a part as a 
European Power ; the Black Sea was a Turkish lake. As it 
closes, Russia is firmly entrenched upon the shores of the 
Euxine, and is already looking beyond them, Kherson and 
Sevastopol have been transformed into great naval arsenals ; 
Kinburn and Oczakov. not to mention Taganrog, Azov, and 
the Kabardas, are secure in Russian keeping. To the north 
of the Euxine Turkish territory ends at the Dniester, and the 
border provinces between the Dniester and the Danube are 
retained only on sufferance. Upon the lands to the south of 
the Euxine the Turkish hold is already loosening. ‘ I came 
to Russia,’ said Catherine, ‘ a poor girl ; Russia has dowered 
me richly, but I have paid her back with Azov, the Crim^, 
and the Ukraine.' Proudly spoken, it was less than the 

truth. 


CHArTEK XVll 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTHKV (1715 <S(;) 

T he two preceding chapters have been parentlictical. 
We return to Western Europe. The Treaty of 
Utrecht, followed so soon by the death of the grand 
monarque , forms one of the watersheds of modern Europe. 
When we cross it we descend into new country, and enter upon 
the path that leads to the abyss of the French Revolution. 

What are the outstanding features of the landscape we 
scan ? 

(i) The first is the obvious decadence of France. All 
through the long reign of Louis XIV France was pre-eminent. 
Only gradually was the influence thus acquired dissipated 
by his successors ; but after the middle of the century the 
decline was rapid, and we shall see France defeated by 
Prussia on the Continent, and hopelessly beaten in the great 
contest for world supremacy by England. 

(ii) The second is the co-operation between tlic Bourbons 
of France and the Bourbons in Spain. Louis XIV had not 
put a grandson on the Spanish throne for nothing. The fears 
of the English Whigs and their opposition to the Ireaty of 
Utrecht were to some extent justified by the ' Family Com- 
pact/ and by the co-operation of France and Spain against 
England, alike in the old world and the new. Not, however, 
until after 1731 was the co-operation discernible, and, even 
then, it was half-hearted. Renewed in 1743 the alliance 
was suspended from 1748 to 1761, and, on the whole, it 
exercised less influence on the international situation than 
might have been expected. 

(iii) In Europe the centre of political gravity was shifting 
eastward. We note the contest between the Hohenzollern 
and the Hapsburgs for supremacy in Germany ; the successive 
partitions of Poland between its three neighbours ; and the 
advance of Russia in South-Eastern Europe. 

(iv) The advance of Russia was at the expense partly of 
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Sweden, partly of Poland, and partly of the Ottoman Empire, 
whose decay, discernible in the seventeenth century, proceeded 
in the eighteenth with accelerated rapidity. 

(v) Sweden and Holland, which had played so conspicuous 
and important a part in European politics in the seventeenth 
century, are evidently on the decline in the eighteenth. 
The Southern Netherlands, on the contrary, which in 1713 
passed from the Spanish to the Austrian Hapsburgs, regained 
under Maria Theresa {1740-80) some of the industrial pros- 
peritv they had lost, 

(vi) But the outstanding feature of eighteenth-century 
history was not primarily European ; it was the great con- 
test between England and France for supremacy in India 
and North America. England, having by 1763 expelled 
the French from India, found herself involved during the 
next half-century in a contest with the chief ' native ' states 
which, like the English Company itself, had risen to pro- 
minence on the ruins of the Mogul Empire. But the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-63), which witnessed the virtual extinction 
of the French power in India, dealt the death-blow also to 
the hopes of a great French Empire in North America. 

France was quickly avenged. Within a decade of the 
cession of French Canada to England, the thirteen English 
colonies in North America were in revolt, and in 1783 we 
acknowledged their independence. Nevertheless, the whole 
North American continent was to remain predominantly 

English. 

(vii) Defeated in India and North America, hrance is 
moving nearer and nearer to the precipice of the Revolution. 
Bv 1792 she has fallen into the abyss, to be rescued by the 
great soldier whose advent was from the first predicted by 
Burke. 

(viii) Looking, however, at Europe as a whole, the most 
remarkable feature of the latter days of the pre-revolutionary 
era is the prevalence of reforming activity. The old mon- 
archies were in almost every country, except France, making 
strenuous efforts to put their several houses in order. Those 
efforts were not, as a rule, appreciated by their subjects, 
and were violently interrupted by the outbreak of the 
revolution in France. 

To these matters the chapters that follow must be directed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE UTRECHT SETTI.EMENT— AND 


AFTER (i7i5-4f)) 


Chief Dates 


1715. Orleans, Regent of France. 
1715. Defeat of Jacobites in England. 

1717. Triple Alliance — England, 
France, and Holland. 

1717. Law's Mississippi Scheme. 

1717. Alberoni, Chief Minister in 
Spain. 

1717. Spaniards conquer Sardinia. 

1718. Spaniards conquer but fail to 

hold Sicily. 

1718. Quadruple Alliance. 

1718. England declares war on Spain. 

1719. France declares war on Spain. 

1720. Charles VI gets Sicily in lieu 

of Sardinia. 

1720. Savoy obtains Sardinia. 

1720. South Sea Bubble bursts. 

1721. Walpole in power — 1742. 

1723. Louis XV attains majority, 

marries (1725) Marie Lec- 
zinski. 


1725. Treaty of Hanover. 

1726. Fleury in power — 1743. 

1727. England at war with Spain. 
1727. Siege of Gibraltar — 1728. 

1729. Treaty of Seville. 

1731. Treaty of Vienna. 

1733. Treaty of Turin (France and 
Sardinia). 

1733. Treaty of the Escurial (Family 
Compact). 

1733 - Polish Succession War. 

1735. Preliminary Peace of Vienna 

(France and Austria). 

1736. Maria Theresa marries Francis 

Duke of Lorraine. 

1738. Treaty of Vienna. 

1739. War of ‘ Jenkins' ear.’ 

1740. Accession of Frederick the 

Great. 

1740. Death of Emperor Charles 
VI. 


T he years 1715-40 form an interlude between the 
age of Louis XIV and the age of Frederick the Great. 
On the stage of European diplomacy there is no 
* star * ; the nearest approach to one is a leading lady, 
Elizabeth Farnese, a princess of Parma, who in 1714 became 
the second wife of Philip V of Spain, and is known to his- 
tory — ungallantly — as ‘ the termagant of Spain.’ For the 
rest, the stage is filled by a confused crowd of sovereigns 
and statesmen, among whom the most clearly distinguish- 
able, apart from Elizabeth and her ministers, Alberoni and 
Ripperda, are Dubois and Stanhope (whose achievements 
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have been underrated),^ Cardinal Fleury and Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Emperor Charles VI, intent on securing, by 
a Pragmatic Sanction, the succession to his hereditary 
dominions for his daughter Maria Theresa, and the Prussian 
‘ drill sergeant,’ Frederick William I. 

The clue to the diplomatic confusion, the shifting com- 
binations and counter-combinations, may be found in the 

Utrecht Settlement — the anxiety of certain 

ImLEMENT^ Powers to maintain that settlement, of others 

to overthrow it. 

The Utrecht Settlement left Philip V, the grandson of 
Louis XI\', in possession of Spain and the Indies. To that 
extent the supreme ambition of Louis XIV had been attained. 
The Pyrenees, if not erased from the map, had been tunnelled. 
But from the Bourbon point of view there were several 
‘ snags.’ The crowns of France and Spain were never to be 
united ; the Protestant succession in England was guaranteed, 
and the cause of the Catholic Stuarts abandoned , the 
Spanish Netherlands, detached from Spain, became the 
appanage not of France but of .Austria ; English suscepti- 
bilities were respected by the destruction of the fortifications 
of Dunkirk. England, moreover, secured a strong hold on 
the Mediterranean bv the retention of Gibraltar and Minorca 
and strengthened her position against France in North 
America bv the acquisition of the French rights in Newfound- 
land, Acadie (Nova Scotia), and Hudson’s Bay ; she also 
obtained bv the Assiento a large share in the lucrative it 
discreditable slave-trade, and the right of sending one ship 

a year to Porto Bello. , » 

The English Whigs might grumble at a Tory peace , 

but hardly was George I safely seated on the throne before 

both he and thev fixed upon the maintenance 
ENGLAND AND Utrcclit Settlement as the prime object 

of their foreign policy. 

On the death of Louis XIV (1715) the crown of France 
passed to his great-grandson Louis XV, a sickly child o 
five years old, and not expected to live. Philip, Duke of 
Orleans the great-uncle of Louis XV, became Regent, with 
eood hopes of succeeding to the throne, provided the terms 
of Utrecht were respected, and Philip V of Spam the 

* Until the publication of Mr, Basil Williams s Stanhope (1932)* 
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natural heir to the French throne— was excluded from it. 
A raf^prochcmoif between (he l\e.i;en( OrliMiis and llu‘ 
Hanoverians, between l)ul)ois and StanliojK'. I)etween 
Cardinal FIcur\* and Sir Robert Wali^nlc, was tlu' natural 
consequence of this dynastic and dij^loni.itic situation. 
France and England were alike interested in maintaining 
intact the recent Settlement. 

Spain and Austria, on the contrarv, were anxious to 
overthrow it. The Emperor Charles VI still hankered after 

the crown of Spain : nor was he satisfietl with 
his Italian acquisitions ; he obtainetl the 
Duchies of Milan and Mantua, the 'ruscan ports 
(Stato dcf^li Presidii), Na|:)lcs and Sardinia, but he resented 
the surrender to the House of Savov of Sicilw for which 
Sardinia was a poor substitute. Nor did he greatl>‘ \adue 
the Spanish Netherlands ; and he much disliked ha\ ing to 
pay the Dutch troops who garrisoned the fortresses which 
France had given up to form a defensive barrier for 
Holland. 

Philip V was even more eager for tlie throne of hVance 
than was the Emperor for the throne of Spain. Moreover, 

the wound inflicted bv the loss of the Spanish 
possessions in Italv was inflanted l)y two Italians 
at Madrid, his second wife, Elizabeth of Parma, and Cardinal 
Alberoni, the son of a jobbing gardener at Piacenza. As a lad 
Alberoni attracted the notice of the parish priest, who encour- 
aged him to take Orders. Vendome, when ccunmanding the 
French troops in Italy during the Succession W'ar, was struck 
by his talents and recommended him to the Duke of Parma, 
who sent him as minister to Madrid, h'rom 1714 until 1719 
he was the real ruler of Spain. The object of his policy was 
to restore to Spain its ancient grandeur, and n particular to 
drive the Austrians out of Italy, and to restore Spanish ascend- 
ancy in that distracted country. 

* Give me/ said Alberoni, ‘ but four years of peace, and I 
will make of Spain the first power in Europe.’ The time he 
demanded was too short, but before it had elapsed Spain was 
at war. Meanwhile, as Mr. F. S. Oliver has truly said, ‘ tlie 
success of his administration was little short of a miracle. 
The national resources, the colonial wealth, and the spirit of 
the Spanish people were all turned to account. He breathed 
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life and hope into the decadent monarchy. Corruption and 
futility in the public service gave place to honesty and 
efficiency. Commerce, shipping, and agriculture began to 
flourish under his encouragement. The arsenals were filled ; 
all day long hammers clanged in the dockyards ; the army 
and navy were disciplined and well provided ; and the 
Spaniards, who had always carried their heads high even in 
adversity, recovered confidence in their destiny.* ^ 

By marrying Philip V to a princess of Parma he secured a 
powerful ally. He sought another in England, and offered her 
tempting inducements ; a guarantee of the perpetual sever- 
ance of the crowns of Spain and France ; commercial con- 
cessions greatly exceeding those secured by Bolingbroke in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and the withdrawal of all assistance from 
the Pretender. But England preferred the alliance of France, 
who not only offered the expulsion of the Pretender from 
Avignon, and the severance of the two Bourbon crowns, but 
the destruction of the fortifications of Mardyke by which 
France had thought to replace Dunkirk (1716). By the 
adhesion of Holland the Anglo-French alliance was converted 
into a Triple Alliance, and when in 1717 Philip V attacked the 
Austrians in Sardinia, the Emperor Charles VI joined the 
Triple Alliance, thus converting it into a Quadruple Alliance 
directed against Spain. Alberoni retaliated by inciting the 
Turks to attack the Emperor, by fomenting a conspiracy 
against the Regent Orleans in France, and by encouraging 
Sweden and Russia to send a joint expedition in the interests 
of the Pretender against England. But Alberoni's schemes 
everywhere miscarried. The victories of Prince Eugene at 
Peterwardein {1716) and Belgrade (1717) warded off the 
danger threatened to the Empire by the Turks ; Charles All 
of Sweden was killed while attacking Friedrichshall , one 
armada intended to effect the restoration of the Pretender to 
the English throne was dispersed by a storm ; a second 
dispatched for the conquest of Sicily was destroyed off Cape 
Passaro by Admiral Byng ; the legitimist plot for the super- 
session of the Regent Orleans was a fiasco. Alberoni himselt, 
discredited by a crop of failures, was dismissed in disgrace. 
He returned to Italy, and, supported by the Jesuits, carried 
on his intrigues at Rome with such a measure of success that 

1 The Endless Adventure, ch. i, p. 220. 
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in the Papal election of 1724 he secured ten votes. He died 
in 1752. 

Meanwhile, Philip \' accepted the terms dictated by the 
Quadruple Alliance (1720). The lCmj)eror Cliarles \T ex- 
changed Sardinia for Sicily with the House of Savoy, hence- 
forward to hear the title of Kings of Sardinia ; the reversion 
of the Duchies of l uscanN', Parma, and Piacenza was secured 


to Don Carlos, the son of the Termagant. The Utreclit 
settlement remained substantiallx' intact. By a subsequent 
agreement the infant Don Luis was to marry the daughter 
of the Regent Orleans ; and Louis XV was to marry the 
eldest daughter — a child of five — ^of Phili|') V. 

In 1725 the settlement was again endangered and war 
seemed imminent. A new set of actors had come upon the 


AUSTRO- 

SPANISH 

ALLIANCE 


scene. Dubois had died in August 1723, and the 
Regent Orleans in the following December. In 
1724 the control of Spanish policy passed into 


the hands of a Dutchman, Baron Ripperda, a protege of Alber- 


oni's, and like him a foreign envoy at the Court of Madrid, 
who saw his chance and became a naturalized S])aniard. He 


quarrelled, however, with Alberoni and withdrew from Madrid 
to Vicuna, where he accepted a pension from Prince Eugene. 
After Alberoni’s disgrace he returned to Spain, and from 1724 
until 1726 he was the chief adv'iser of the sovereign. 

The pivot of Ripperda's policy was an alliance between 
Spain and the Emperor. Charles VI was still vaguely hanker- 
ing after the crown of Spain, but having no male heir his 
immediate and overmastering anxiety was to secure the 
succession to his vast and varied dominions for his daughter 


Maria Theresa. This he hoped to do by a solemn instrument 
known as the Pragmatic Sanction. Having secured its con- 
firmation by the Estates of Austria, Hungary, and the other 
provinces of the monarchy, Charles VI sought to make it still 
more secure by international guarantees. Prince Eugene 
warned the Emperor that the only effectual guarantees were 
an efficient army and a full treasury. Eugene proved to 
be right, but Charles VI made the Sanction the pivot of his 


diplomacy until his death in 1740. 

This formed the basis of the treaty which Ripperda 


negotiated between Spain and Austria in 1725. In return 
for Philip's guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction and his 
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recognition of the Ostende Company, the Emperor promised 
the reversion of the Italian Duchies to Don Carlos and to 

help Spain to recover Gibraltar and Minorca. 

vfENNi U725) 'i'his sudden change in the diplomatic situation 

was largely due to the indignation felt in Spain 
when Louis XV sent back the Spanish Infanta, his destined 
bride, to Madrid, and married Marie Leczinski, daughter of 
the ex-King of Poland. 

The Pyrenees were once more a barrier ; once more England 
and hrance drew together in the Treaty'' of Hanover, and were 
joined bv Prussia and later on by Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. Prussia was to have her Rhine Provinces (Cleves and 
Julich), and the Ostende Company was. in the interests of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies, to be suppressed. 

The policy of hrance and England was by this time in the 
hands of two great ministers. Cardinal Fleury (1726-43) and 

Sir Robert Walpole (1721-42), who were alike 
bent on maintaining peace in Europe. 

In 1727 Spain did, indeed, lay siege to Gib- 
raltar, but got n<) help from Austria. Walpole retorted only 
by a series of naval demonstrations ; one to the Spanish coast, 
a second to blockade Porto Bello and detain the treasure fleet, 
and a third to the Baltic to warn Russia not to annoy Eng- 
land’s Scandinavian allies. The demonstrations sufficed, and 
after much diplomatic activity and sev^eral preliminary treaties, 
the peace of luiroi)c seemed at last assured by the Peace of 
\'ienna (1731)- 1 he Maritime Powers secured what they 

wanted— the final suppression of the Ostende Company, con- 
ceded by the Emperor in return for their recognition of his 
Pragmatic Sanction ; Elizabeth Farnese had the satisfaction 
f)f seeing her son Don ( arlos installed in Parma. 

Peace, however, did not last long. In 1733 the death of 
Frederick Augustus II, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
WAR OF THE flung Europc again into turmoil. In 1732 Aus- 
?ncclssioN tria. Russia, and Prussia— a conjunction omin- 
(1733-8) QU5 of coming events in Poland — had concluded 

a secret treaty to secure the succession to a Portuguese Prince 
and to resist French influence in Poland. Throughout the 
seventeenth century, and a great part of the eighteenth, Poland 
was one of the main fields of French diplomacy. By main 
taining their influence at Stockholm, Warsaw, and Constanti- 
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nople the French could at once make trouble for their Haps- 
burg rivals and keep an eye on the rising i>o\vcr of tlie 
Hohenzollerns and the Romanoffs. An independenf Poland, 
as the whole world has learnt since 1914, was aiul is a pi\-otal 
factor in French policy. 

In 1733 France secured the election of Stanislaus Leezinski, 
father-in-law of Louis XV, to the Polish throne (September). 
A month later Austria and Russia, to the indignation of 
Prussia (which bitterly resented the union of Saxony and 
Poland), supported the election of Augustus III, son of the 
late king. A general war ensued and nominally lasted until 
173S. t)ut there was no fighting after 1735, when a basis of 
agreement was reached between the real principals — I'rance 
and Austria. France at long last guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction ; Augustus was to keep Poland, but Stanislaus 
Leezinski was to be compensated with the Duch\' of 
Lorraine. Francis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine, who in 
1736 married Maria Theresa, heiress to all that the Prag- 
matic Sanction could secure to her, was to exchange his 
duchy for that of Tuscany, as soon as the last I^Icdicean 
grand-duke died, as he did in 1737. On the death of 
Stanislaus Lorraine was to revert to France. This happened 
in 1766, and to Alsace France added Lorraine. The ‘ general 
post ' extended to Italy. Don Carlos was to have the two 
Sicilies, which the Spanish Bourbons retained (except during 
the Napoleonic regime) until 1861. The Emperor was to 
have Parma and Piacenza, and his son-in-law Tuscany. 
The House of Savoy swallowed two more leaves of the 
Lombardian * artichoke.' Their advance toward Italian 
hegemony though slow was steady. 

The war of the ' Polish Succession ’ closes the confused 
period which followed on the death of Louis XIV. Out of 
the confusion one or two points emerge. The most obvious 
is the supremacy of dynastic interests. Diplomacy is the 
game of princes. The peoples do not count. States are 
tossed from one prince to another to serve personal ambitions, 
or at best to maintain the European equilibrium without 
any regard to the wishes or interests of their inhabitants. 
Italy, apart from the Papal States and the House of Savoy, 
remains in the grip of Hapsburg and Spanish Bourbons. 
The Hapsburgs reveal themselves as increasingly indifferent 
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to German interests, more and more intent upon the promo- 
tion of their dynastic ambitions. The day of Prussia though 
close at hand— has not yet dawned. England ^ recuperating 
under the sagacious treatment of Walpole. There are fifty 
thousand men slain this year in Europe and not one English- 
man ' So Walpole had boasted in 1734-5 1 his pacific policy 
had a less auspicious aspect. The Peace of Utrecht remained 
intact onlyso long as England and France combined to maintain 
it When in 1731 Walpole broke the Anglo-French Entente, 
he gave to the Family Compact a substance hitherto lacking, 
ancl thus broke up the Utrecht Settlement. But, in truth, 
forces were at work which neither Walpole nor any other 
statesman could control. The great duel for world^-supremacy 
between England and the Bourbons was at hand. An out- 
rage by the Spaniards upon an English merchant-captain 

announced its advent. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE RISE OF PRUSSIA (i6iS-i74<S) 

Chief Dates 

1410. Defeat of Teutonic Knights at Tanncnbcrg. 
1415. The Hohenzollern in Brandenburg. 

1466. Peace of Thorn. 

1525. Albert of Hohenzollern, Duke of East Prussia. 
1609. Union of Brandenburg and Cleves. 

1618. Union of Brandenburg and East I’russia. 

1640. Accession of Great Elector — 1688. 

1648. Treaty of Westphalia. 

1657. Treaty of Wehlau. 

1675. Battle of Fehrbellin. 

1701. Kingdom of Prussia. 

1713. Frederick William I — 1740. 

1720. Stettin acquired from Sweden. 

1740. Accession of Frederick the Great — 1786. 

1740. War of the Austrian Succession — 1748. 

1741. Convention of Klein-Schnellendorf. 

1742. Treaty of Berlin ends First Silesian War. 

1744. Union of Frankfort. 

1744. Second Silesian War. 

1745. Treaty of Dresden. 

1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


O F the political phenomena of tliis period, incom- 
parably the most important was the rise of what we 
now call Prussia, more properly of the Hohenzollern 
• — for modern Prussia is a purely manufactured product, 
and it has been made by the Hohenzollern. Geography 
THE HOHEN- denied Brandenburg-Prussia any natural 

zoLLERN IN frontiers. The deficiencies of nature have 

BRANDENBURG , 111.^1 c 1 u 

been supplied by the genius of its rulers, by 
the army and the Civil Service which they created, and not 
least by their educational system. ‘ The victor in our wars,' 
said Moltke, ‘ is the schoolmaster.' The original home of 
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this remarkable family was a castle in the Suabian Alps. 
In 1192 a Hohenzollern count was rewarded for his services 
to the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa with the Burgraviate 
of Nuremberg. Two centuries later (1415) the Emperor 
Sigismund transferred the Electorate of Brandenburg to 
another Frederick of Hohenzollern. That barren ‘ mark ’ 
is the germ of the modern kingdom of Prussia, and con- 
sequently of the modern German Empire. In the course 
of the fifteenth century the Hohenzollern established them- 
selves firmly in their north German Electorate. In the 
sixteenth century the Elector Joachim H, though he espoused 
the Protestant cause, refused to join the Schmalkaldic 
League, thus proclaiming his loyalty to the Empire. That 
became an hereditary characteristic of Hohenzollern policy. 
The Hohenzollern, though not infrequently disloyal to the 

Emperor, were always loyal to the Empire. , . , 

Prussia, meanwhile, had been conquered and colonized 
in the course of the thirteenth century by the Teutonic 

Knights, and for two hundred years that 
famous Order ruled Prussia with great success. 
In the fifteenth century, however, the Teutonic Knights, 
like many medieval Orders, rapidly degenerated, and m 
1410 they suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Poles on the historic field of Tannenberg. By the subsequent 
peace of Thorn (1466) Poland retained West Prussia but 
restored East Prussia to the Knights, to be held by them 
as a fief of Poland. In 1511, Albert of Hohenzollern was 
elected High Master of the Teutonic Knights, and on the 
dissolution of the Order in 1525 became the first hereditary 
Duke of East Prussia holding the duchy as a vassal ot 
Poland In 1568 the Elector of Brandenburg concluded 
with his kinsman of East Prussia a compact of mutual 
inlieritancc. Ihesc compacts were a common device to 
prevent the lajise of territories to the Empire in the event 
of failure of direct heirs. In 1618 the male line of the 
Hohenzollern Dukes of East Prussia came to an end, and 
the Dukedom was thereupon united to the Electorate ot 

Brandenburg. ^ 

Nine years earlier the Duchy of Cloves on the Lower 
Rhine had fallen to the Hohenzollern by marriage. Ine 
Emperor Rudolph protested against this accession ot 
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territory to one of the princes of the hhnpire, aiul a dispulc 
between \’ienna and Berlin ensued, whicli was not finalU* 


CLEVHS 

When 


settled 

1815. 

the Thirty 


in fax’our of the I lolieii/olU'rn until 
Years’ War broke out in i()i8, we find 


the Hohenzollern t'lrinh' established in Brandenburg, in the 
Duchy of East Prussia, and with stronj,^ and e\entuall\- 
conceded claims on an important Rhine Duchw But a glance 
at the map will show that the territories over which thc\' 
ruled were far from compact or continuous. Brandenlnirg 
and East Prussia were separated b\- W’est Prussia, while 
between Brandenburg and the Rhine Duchy there were 
several intervening States. Nevertheless, the position 
attained by the Hohenzollern was sufheienth’ imjjosing : 
Brandenburg itself, though a bleak and barren land and 
without access to the sea, occupied an important geographical 
position between the two chief waterways of North Germany, 
the Oder and the Elbe, and had alread\' become commercialK' 


important, thanks to the commerce of the Hanseatic League. 
A modern German historian, Droysen, has marked out four 


stages in the evolution of Prussian ])olicy and of the Prussian 
State : (i) the era of territorial formation (1415-1618) ; 

(ii) the era of enlightened despotism (i6i8-i78()) ; (iii) the 
epoch of revolution, collapse, and recovery (1786-1815) ; 
and (iv) renaissance and unilication (1815-71). lo these we 
must now add the modern era of greatness and decline frean 
1871-1919. Of the period of territorial formation enough 
has been said. 


During the earlier years of the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
1640) Brandenburg played a s<jrry part, but f(jrtmiately there 

succeeded to the Electorate in 1640 hrederick 
year^s^wIr William, rightly known as the Great Elector. 

He expelled the Swedes whom he found in 
occupation of Brandenburg ; he gradually built uj) a well- 
disciplined army of 24,000 men, and used that army with 
such effect that at the Treaty of W^estphalia Brandenburg 
found itself in a relatively strong positioTi. Ihe hold 
of the Swedes on Pomerania was too strong even for 
P'rederick William to dislodge them, but though Stettin and 
Lower Pomerania passed into the hands of Sweden, the rest 
of it was annexed to the Electorate of Brandenburg, which 
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in addition received the valuable bishoprics of Haiberstadt. 
Gamin. Minden, and part of Magdeburg. 

The Great Elector set before himself two main objects : 


on the one hand to get rid of those foreign influences which 
FREDERICK during the Thirty Years* War had established 
^^REAT*' 3. stranglehold on Germany ; on the other 

ELECTOR’ hand to consolidate and strengthen his own 


hereditary dominions and to fit Brandenburg-Prussia for 
the part which he believed it to be destined to play in the 
history of Germany. During the Northern War between 
Poland and Sweden (1654-60) Frederick William made the 
best of both worlds by allying himself first with Charles XII 
of Sweden and afterward with Poland, from whom he 
obtained a renunciation of the Suzerainty hitherto exercised 
by Poland over the Duchy of East Prussia (Treaty of Wehlau, 
1657). When Louis XIV was about to launch his attack 
on Holland in 1672, he offered Frederick William an important 
share of the booty as the price of his alliance, but the tempt- 
ing offer was refused on the ground that it would endanger 
the interests of the Empire. Consequently Louis XIV 
stirred up the Swedes to attack Brandenburg. The attack 
was not merely repelled, but the Swedes suffered a heavy 
defeat at Fehrbellin (1675) and were actually driven out of 
Pomerania. All the same, when in 1679 peace was signed, 
Louis XIV insisted on the restoration of Pomerania to his 
allies. In the course of this war the Silesian Duchies, on 
which the Hohenzollern had claims, fell in, but the Emperor 
seized the Duchies, and despite the protests of the Great 
Elector refused to relax his hold upon them. The Great 
p:iector had, however, passed away by 1688. Fredenck 
William had accomplished an enormously important work in 
consolidating his scattered dominions, in centralizing all 
power in the hands of the Sovereign, and diminishing the 
power of the Provincial Estates. He it was who first organized 
that great Civil Service which has from first to last been a 
main factor in the creation of Prussia. He it was who 
established a powerful standing army, and devised the 
financial system necessary to maintain it; he drained the 
bogs with which his territories abounded ; he brought into 
cultivation waste land ; he improved means of communica- 
tion by cutting canals ; above all he encouraged the im- 
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migration of Protestant refugees from foreign countries. 
No fewer than 20,000 French Huguenots found a refuge 
in the dominions of this enlightened Hohen/ollern ruler. 
Not only did he give them land and build houses for 
them, but actually contributed toward the cost of their 
journey’, and exempted them from all taxation for a j^eriod 
of ten years. Most amply did they repay the debt. The\’ 
rebuilt Berlin, the>' taught the backward Brandenburgers 
the industrial arts in which they were adept, and they intix)- 
duced into the social life of the land of their adoption a 
strain of culture which in days to come bore abundant fruit. 

The Great Fleeter was succeeded in 16S8 bv his son 


Frederick, whose only claim to remembrance is that bv his 
FREDERICK support of the cause of the Emperor Teo]M)ld 
WILLIAM I OF in the War of the Spanish Succession he 

obtained from the Emperor a Royal Crown, 
and became known to history as the first King of Prussia — 
taking his title, be it noted, from the non-German portion 
of his dominions. His son and successor, Frederick \\ illiam I 
(1713-40), so cruelly satirized by Carl^de and others, has 
not received his due as a contributor to tlie building up of 
the Hohenzollern power in Germany. Personally he was 
an unattractive figure, yet it is certain that but for his 
arduous preparatory work the achievements of his great 
son would have been impossible. Not only did he 
bequeath to that son an army of 83,000 men superbly 
disciplined and drilled, but an administrative system perhaps 
the most perfect in Europe, and an overflowing treasury. 
Under him the Hohenzollern dominions formed a single 
garrison town provided against every emergency. As 
regards foreign policy his reign was uneventful. Ihc great 
army he had amassed and drilled was too precious an instru- 
ment to be exposed to the risks of war. 1 he only important 
territorial acquisition of the reign was Stettin, which was 


secured from Sweden in 1720. 

The treasure accumulated by the father, and the great 
army collected and drilled by him with such persistence, 

FREDERICK provcd potcut instruments of i)oHc>' in the 
THE GREAT liauds of lus SOU aiul successor, Krederick the 
(1740-86) {1740-86). The reign of Frederick II 

is with one exception the most splendid in the annals of the 
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Hohenzollern. Lord Acton has described him as the most 
consummate practical genius that in modern times has 
inherited a throne. His father despised him as an effeminate 
Frenchified aesthete. He certainly composed indifferent 
French poetry, he was more than a passable musician, and 
he corresponded with Voltaire ; but his real interest was in 
politics and war, and through a long apprenticeship he had 
prepared himself assiduously for the role which he was to 
play. He was the typical enlightened autocrat of the 
eighteenth century. The servant of the State, he was deter- 
mined also to be the ruler of his people and the managing 
director of the business of government. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, rising at three in the morning in summer 
and only an hour or two later in winter. He commanded 
the army, and personally supervised every detail in the 
domestic administration of the State, Where interests of 
State were concerned he knew no scruples, but he was not 
personally insensitive to suffering, nor would he have been 
faithless in his diplomacy could his end have been achieved 
by less dishonourable means. Like his predecessors he was 
loyal in principle to the Empire, and yet it was his destiny 
to be involved in almost continuous war against the 
Emperors. 

llic accession (jf hrcderick II was almost exactl3' coin- 
cident with the death the Hapsburg Emperor. Charles VI. 
THE WAR OF Cliarles VI had. as we have seen, devoted the 
succes^sISn greater part of his later years to obtaming the 
(1740-8) assent of his own dominions and of the European 

Powers to the Instrument known as the Pragmatic Sanction. 
That Instrument was intended to secure for his daughter and 
heiress, Maria Theresa, an undisputed succe.ssion to the vast 
hereditary dominions of the Hapsburg House. He hoped also 
that her liusl^and, b'rancis, Duke of L(»rrainc, miglit succeed 
him as ICmpcror, as, indeed, after the brief reign of Charles 
VII (Duke of Bavaria), he did (i 745 -b 5 )- Prussia, like the 
rest of the Powers, was a party to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
but directly Frederick heard of the Emperor's death, he 
marched his army into Silesia on which the Hohenzollern had 
claims of a sort. ‘ Silesia meant the upper Oder valley : the 
lower was already in [its] hands. Silesia was the high road 
to Vienna and the back door to Bohemia. Silesia divided 
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Saxony from Poland, and [Frederick] had desit^ns on both. 
Silesia could be made into a ^reat agricultural and industrial 
district.’ ' Silesia accordingly’ he must ha\'e, but he olforod 
to support the claim of Maria Theresa to the rest of lior 
dominions, if only she would give up the Silesian Duchw "l liis 
proposal of robbery punctuated h\' blackmail was rejected 
with noble scorn ; the First Silesian War was tlie result. In 
that war, more generally known as the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the greater part of Europe was eventually invoh ed. 
The Pragmatic Sanction was not worth the paper on wliich it 
was written. England and Holland were alone faithful tf) 
their engagements ; the rest of the European powers acted 
precisely as their respective interests dictated. 

England and Spain were already (1739) involved in the 
maritime war which takes its name from Jenkins’ ear : 
but not until 1744 did France declare formal war upon 
England, though, as the allies of Bavaria and Austria resj>cc- 
tively, their armies had already encountered each other at 
Dettingen (1743) . Bavaria, whose Duke was hoping to obtain 
the Empire by French help, was on the side of F'rance and 
Prussia. The King of Sardinia, in return for a slice of Lcun- 
bardy, joined England in support of Maria Theresa. 

With the details of the war this narrative need not concern 
itself. The attitude of Frederick the Great in relation to 
it is, however, significant. In the course of the eight years 
(1740-8) Frederick concluded several treaties and showed 
great agility in passing to and fro from belligerency' to 
neutrality. But his policy was less shifty than his conduct. 
He was determined to obtain and to keep the Silesian Duchies. 
If that could be done by friendly arrangement with Maria 
Theresa, so much the better. If not, he must ally himself with 
France and with the enemies of Austria. England counselled 
Maria Theresa to come to terms with the King of Prussia, but 
she refused, and Frederick consequently was thrown intf) the 
arms of France. The league against Maria Theresa was 
further strengthened by tlie adhesion of Augustus III of 
Saxony, who was to get his share of the booty in upper 
Silesia and Moravia. Confronted by this dangerous com- 
bination Maria Theresa came to terms with Frederick in the 
Treaty of Klein-Schnellendorf, and was thus enabled to con- 

‘ J. M. Thompson, op. cit., p. 338. 
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centrate her efforts against her other enemies. As a result. 
Charles Albert of Bavaria, who had been elected to the imperial 
office as Charles VII (1742), was driven out of his capital 
Munich, and Maria Theresa's success so frightened Frederick 
that he broke his treaty with her, plunged again into the war 
and conducted it with such success that in June 1742 Austria 
was glad to conclude peace with him at Breslau. Thus 
Silesia passed finally and definitely into the hands of the 
Hohenzollern. During the next two years (1742-4) Prussia 
remained neutral, but the war was still carried on between 
Maria Theresa and her other enemies. 

Two treaties of some importance were negotiated in I 743 ' 
England and Austria concluded with the King of Sardinia, 
who was more afraid of Spanish designs on Milan than of 
Austrian ambition in Italy, the Treaty of Worms ; France and 
Spain renewed their Family Compact in the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau. France promised not to make peace until 
Gibraltar and Minorca were restored to Spain, and until Don 
Philip, the second son of Elizabeth F'arnese, got a substantial 
portion in Italy. 

Maria Theresa waged the war with such success against 
P'rance and Bavaria tliat Frederick, fearing for Silesia, formed 
the Union of Frankfort (i 744 ) with Bavaria, the Elector Pala- 
tine, and the Landgrave of Hesse, and renewed his alliance 
witli France. The Union of Frankfort is important as mark- 
ing the first occasion on which Princes of the Empire united 
under the leadership of Prussia against Austria. 

The Second Silesian War ensued. Saxony joined Austria, 
but suffered so severely at the hands of Frederick that at the 
end of 1745 peace was again signed at Dresden. Frederick 
agreed to recognize as Emperor, Francis of Lorraine, who in 
September had been elected to that office on the death of 
Charles Vll. Maria Theresa in return was reluctantly per- 
suaded, chiefly by England, to give up Silesia. 

These terms formed the basis of the treaty finally con- 
cluded (1748) at Aix-la-Chapelle. For the rest: Sardinia 
recovered Nice and Savoy, and got a slice of Lombardy ; 
Don Pliilip got the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza. As 
regards tlie extra-European wars between England and the 
Bourbons, the treaty was no more tlian a truce. In India 
France restored Madras to the English Company ; in North 
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America England restored rai)c Breton to the French ; hut 
these mutual restorations meant no lasting settlement. Fhe 
great dtiel between England and France for w(^rld-snpromac\' 
was merely postponed. 

But for the criminal intervention of France there would 
have been no general European war. The conflict between 
Prussia and Austria would have been localized in Germany ; 
that between England and Spain might have been confined 
to the sea. Appropriately, therefore, France, notwithstanding 
the brilliant victories of Marshal Saxe, emerged empty- 
handed. With increased debt and diminished reputation she 
had taken another step toward the catastrophe of the 
Revolution. Frederick of Prussia was the chief gainer. 
He had added to his Kingdom a Duchy cov'ering 15,500 
.square miles, containing 1.250,000 inhabitants, an area, 
moreover, of great industrial and agricultural value and 
providing a fine strategic bastion alike against Saxon\-, 
against Poland, and against the Bohemian and other domi- 
nions of the Hapsburgs. He had also in 1744 forestalled 
possible competitors, notably Hanover, and annexed East 
Friesland with its growing port of Emden. But, more 
significantly still, the acquisition of Silesia and the Union of 
Frankfort marked the first two steps toward the goal 
achieved in 1871. 

FOR FURTHER READING (^and for CHAPTIiR XX) 
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CHIEF DATES 

1751. Mission of Kaunitz to Versailles. 

1754. Outbreak of hostilities in North America (England and I'rance) 
J 755 - Treaty of Petersburg (England and Russia). 

1756. Treaty of WestVninster (England and Prussia). 

1756. First Treaty of Versailles (France and Austria). 

1756. Seven Years’ War — 1763. 

1756. Second Treaty of Versailles. 

1757. Pitt, Minister in England — 1761. 

1757. Convention of Kloster-Zeven. 

1757. Frederick’s victory at Rossbach ; Clive’s at Plassey. 

1759. Minden. 

I 759 - Naval victories of England. 

1759. Capture of Quebec. 

1761. Pitt resigns. 

1762. War between England and Spain. 

1762. Peter HI allies with Prussia. 

1763. Accession of Catherine II. 

1763. Treaty of Paris. 

1763. Treaty of Hubertsburg. 


T he Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle which formally ended 
the ‘ War of the Austrian Succession ’ did not really 
settle any of the greater issues at stake. It left the 
bulk of the Hapsburg States to Maria Theresa ; it secured 
the Empire to her husband ; but it did not settle 
the question of the leadership of Germany, as between 
Austria and Prussia ; nor the question whether England or 
THE DiPLO- France should dominate the North American 
MATic REVOLU- Continent ; nor which of the rival companies, 
TioN (1748 56). Qj. Prench, should be supreme in India. 

The two latter questions were decided by the Seven Years' 
War : the first was not finally' settled until Bismarck dictated 
to Austria the Treaty of Prague (1866), after Prussia had 
crushed her rival at Sadowa. 
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Between the close of the late war (1748) and the outbreak 
of the next (1756) there took place a remarkable revolution 

in the diplomatic situation. Nothing could 
alter the essential antagonism between Austria 
and Prussia, or that between England and France. But 
there was no real opposition of interest between England and 
Prussia, or between Austria and France. True, France and the 
Hapsburgs had been outstanding rivals for a century and a 
half, and there were statesmen in both countries who still 
regarded their mutual hostility as an eternal law of diplomacy. 
In diplomacy there are no immutable laws. Conditions 
change. To changes diplomacy must accommodate itself. 

Thus Austria, bent on the recovery of Silesia, drew closer 
to France. The brain of the new policy was Count Anton 
von Kaunitz, who had represented Austria in the negotiations 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and in 1749 became Foreign Minister. 
For the next forty years he directed the foreign policy of the 
Empire. In 1750 he went as Ambassador to Paris ; but the 
French ministers were coy. To most of them Austria was the 

natural enemy. r • • 

Meanwhile, England and France were drifting into war in 

North America. England had by this time established her 

thirteen colonies on the Atlantic seaboard 01 

America, and they extended from Maine in the 

north to Georgia in the south, though only in a 

narrow strip. France, possessing Canada, was strongly 

entrenched on the St. Lawrence, and, by her possession ol 

Louisiana, on the Mississippi. Spain was in possession o 

Florida, . . 

The object of French policy was to unite their possessions 

in the north and the south by building a chain of fortresses in 

the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, and thus to coop the 

English up between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic, and bar 

for ever their westward expansion. Duquesne, the 

Governor of Canada, began the process by building bort 

Duquesne (now Pittsburg), Ticonderoga. and Crown 

In 1754 George Washington was dispatched in command or 

the Virginia militia to head off the French, but failed to do so, 

and in 1755 General Braddock, at the head of a regular force 

from home, was defeated and killed near Fort Duque^e. 

Still England and France were not technically at war. 15 ut 
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it was obvious that war could not bo much longer defetied 
George II. alarmed lest the h'rcnch should attack llano\er! 
concluded a treaty (September 1755) with the Czarina JCiiza- 
beth of Russia, by which in return for an annual subsidy of 
£100,000 the latter undertook to send 55.000 men to the 
defence of Hanover if attacked. 

Austria, however, refused to send a force into the Nether- 
lands to bar the advance of I-'rance on Hanover. Relations 

ENGLAND AND ^hc old alHcs had of late become less 

AUSTRIA ■ cordial. Maria Theresa complained that h'ng- 

land had supported her half-lieartedlv against 
Frederick. She regretted, also, that Austria, in 'order to 
appease the commercial jealousy of England and Holland, had 
been compelled to sacrifice the interests of her Belgian subjects 
by the suppression of the Ostende Company. So the old 
alliance between England and Austria was broken, and 

England, primarily in the interests of Hanover, turned to 
Prussia. 

brederick the Great, though determined at all costs to 
keep Silesia, did not want war. Nor did he want to break 
PRUSSIA with b ranee. But he did not want to see either 

a French or a Russian army in the heart of 
Germany. France, on her part, though conscious that in the 
late war Frederick had merely used her for his own purpose, 
and had twice deserted her when the purpose seemed to be 
achieved, did not want to fight Prussia. But she could attack 
England more easily in Hanover than at sea. 'I'his was 
realized by Frederick, who consequently concluded with 
England (i6th January 1756) the Convention of Westminster. 
The essence of the compact was to keep both Russia and 
France out of Germany — if France should attack Hanover, 
Frederick agreed to defend it. Otherwise, in the Anglo- 
French quarrel, he was neutral. 

Thus France was driven into the arms of Austria. Russia, 
deeply offended by the English convention with Prussia, also 
AUSTRO- joined Austria. Sweden, Saxony, and Poland 

ALLIANCE came into the same combination. Austria was 

to recover Silesia, and Saxony, Poland, and 
Sweden were all to get slices of the Hohenzollern dominions. 
The upstart Prussia was to be reduced to its recent position 
as a third-rate Power, 

15 
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Frederick, girt with a ring of enemies, got his blow in first. 
Saxony was invaded, and an Austrian force advancing to its 

assistance was defeated at Lobositz ; Saxony 
ENTAL^w™' was defeated and compelled to capitulate, and 

its army was incorporated in that of Prussia. In 
1757 Frederick inflicted a decisive defeat upon the French at 
Rossbach and upon the Austrians at Leuthen ; but a Hano- 
varian force under the Duke of Cumberland was defeated by 
the French, who had attacked Hanover, at Hastenbeck, and 
Cumberland concluded the Convention of Kloster-Zeven, by 
which Hanover and Brunswick were surrendered to the 
French. In 1758. however, Frederick, though successful in 
repelling, at Zorndorf, a Russian advance into Brandenburg 
was beaten by the Austrians at Hochkirch. and the campaigns 
of 1759, 1760, and 1761 went so badly against Prussia that 
Berlin was occupied by an Austro-Russian force, and Fred- 
erick more than once contemplated suicide. 

But the Prussian disasters were to some extent retrieved 
by a brilliant victory won by Ferdinand of Brunswick against 

the French at Minden (i759)* and by English 
DUEL^ victories at sea and in North America. The 

war had opened disastrously for England. 

Braddock’s defeat (i755) at Fort Duquesne was followed by 
the surrender of Minorca ( 175 b). Simultaneously there came 
the news from India of the invasion of Calcutta by buraja 
Dowlah and the tragedy of the Black Hole. The Convention 
of Kloster-Zeven completed the tale of disaster. In 
continents England’s fate seemed to have been sealed. But 
it is just before dawn that night is darkest. In 1757 
came into power in England, ‘ borrowing the Duke of New- 
castle's majority to carry on the government.’ Pitt breathed 
into a disheartened people something of his own courageous 
temper: the whole nation responded to his call. the 
tide turned almost at once. The Convention of Kloster-Zeven 
was denounced and Cumberland superseded by Frederick 
of Brunswick, who won a resounding victory at Minden 
over the French, Clive soon retrieved the disaster at 
Calcutta, and on the historic field of Plassey (i757) won a 
victory which made the English masters of Bengal. Coote, 
a few years later, defeated the French at Wandewash and 
made the English supreme in Madras. The Peace of 1763 
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saw the English victorious over all European rivals in India 
and left them face to face with the Native Powers. The 
hrench retained Pondicherry, but only as a commercial settle- 
ment. Politicall}', they ceased to count in India. 

A triumph equally complete was achieved in North 
America. The capture of Louisburg and Fort Duquesne 
(1758) was followed by that of Quebec (1759) and Montreal 
(1760). The exploits of Wolfe and Amherst on land were 
equalled by those of Boscawen and Hawke at sea. I'he \-ear 
1759 saw the destruction of Toulon by the former, while 
Hawke won a great victory over the Brest tleet in Quiberon 
Bay. Spain concluded a Family Compact with France in 
1761. England, therefore, declared war on lier also and 
captured Havana and Manila. But the war was drawing to 
an end. Pressure upon Frederick was relieved by the death 
(5th January 1762) of the Czarina Elizabeth and the succession 
of Peter III, who promptly withdrew from the Austrian alli- 
ance, The withdrawal of Russia enabled Frederick to recover 
some of his lost ground in Germany, and after the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Paris between England and the Bourbon 
Powers (15th February 1763), he quickly came to terms with 
Austria. The Treaty of Hubertsburg restored the status quo 
ante helium in Germany, I'rederick evacuated Saxony, but 
retained Silesia and Glatz. He thus emerged from his terrible 
ordeal without the loss of an inch of territory, and with 
prestige immensely enhanced by his superb resistance to the 
powerful coalition arrayed against him. The title of Prussia 
to a place among the great Powers could not henceforward 
be questioned. 

For Great Britain the year 1763 marked the zenith of her 
first colonial Empire. The Peace then concluded was perhaps 
the most splendid in her annals ; but for the enforced resigna- 
tion of Pitt in 1761 it might have been even more splendid. 
France lost to her Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, 
but retained fishing rights off Newfoundland, which until 1904 
were a constant source of friction. She restored Minorca, and 
surrendered her political position in India. Martinique, how- 
ever, was restored to her, and Havana and the Philippines to 
Spain. Spain gave up Florida to England, but received in 
compensation Louisiana from France. Bute has been severely 
blamed for the leniency with which he treated the Bourbon 
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Powers, and it is true that they showed no gratitude. 
Frederick, on the other hand, was bitterly aggrieved by what 
he regarded as England’s desertion. England’s offence was 
rather in the manner than the matter : for all that, it was 
gratuitously stupid. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, the peace registered a 
signal triumph for England, a triumph won by the soundness 
of her finance, by irresistible sea-power, and above all by the 
quality of her sons, Clive and Coote, Amherst and Wolfe, 
Hawke, Boscawen, and, not least, Pitt, by whose courage and 
enthusiasm they were all inspired. 



CflAPTER XXI 


THli PARTITIONS OF I’OLAND (,1703-95) 

A fter the turmoil of the Seven Years’ War tliere was 
a lull in the affairs of Western Europe, though farther 
west — on the other side of the Atlantic — a fratricidal 
conflict broke out between Great Britain and lier Colonists. 
Of that more presently. In the European drama the next 
scene was laid in Poland. The Czarina Catherine II was the 
unscrupulous heroine of the piece. 

Catherine’s policy was directed towards two main objects : 
to establish the supremacy of Russia in the Black Sea, and, 
if it might be, at Constantinople, and to absorb Poland. 
The condition alike of the Ottoman Empire and the Polish 
Kingdom invited aggression from neighbours. Catherine 
would have been more or less than human — and she was 
neither — had she resisted the temptation. With the relation 
of Russia to the problem of the Near East we have already 
dealt. We are now concerned with the problem of Poland. 

No two problems could be more sharply contrasted. 
The Turk was a comparatively recent intruder in Europe. 
Poland’s place in the European polity was not only old but 
unique. Nature would not seem to have designed her for 
independence. Racial affinities pointed t(j her inclusion in 
the Russian Empire. But when in the later years of the 
tenth century the Poles embraced Christianity, they embraced 
it, unlike Russia, in the Western or Roman form. In creed, 
therefore, they are as much divided from Orthodox Russia 
as from Lutheran Prussia. Poland, however, was among 
the foremost Powers of Europe long before the many Russias 
had attained to any semblance of unity ; long before the 
Hohenzollern had set foot even in Brandenburg much less 
in Prussia ; long before the Hapsburgs had acquired either 
Bohemia or Hungary, or had even established themselv'es 
firmly in Germany. Devoid of natural frontiers, formless, 
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and save for its superb river system featureless, Poland at 
one time stretched in one great plain from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. But the heart of Poland is, and always has 
been, the basin of the Vistula. Including, as it once did, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Pomerania, Poland might 
well have aspired to a place among the Powers of Western 
Europe, but between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries 
Poland lost most of her western territories, while her union 
with Lithuania (1386) drew her toward the north-east. 
There she came into conflict, as we have seen, with the 
Teutonic knights. The Knights were beaten, and Poland 
regained command of the mouths of the Vistula, and annexed 
the district of West Prussia including the cities of Danzig, 
Thorn, and Marienburg. From 1466 down to 1657 she 
also exercised suzerainty over East Prussia which the Knights, 
and after the dissolution of their Order the Hohenzollern 
Electors of Brandenburg, held in fief from Poland. 

In 1572 the male line of the Jagiellos — the House under 
which Poland and Lithuania had been united and had 
attained so strong a position — came to an end. Hence- 
forward Poland was in fact, as in name, an aristocratic 
Republic with an elective king — a constitutional arrange- 
ment which conduced largely to the decadence and ultimate 
extinction of the ' Republic.' At each vacancy the crown 
was, in fact, put up to auction by the noble oligarchy which 
really ruled Poland. During the two centuries which 
elapsed between the death of the last Jagiello and the first 
Partition, the dubious honour of the Polish crown was 
conferred by the nobles upon a Frenchman, a Hungarian, 
three Swedes, one or two Gallophil Poles, two Saxons 
nominated by Austria, and finally upon the discarded lover 
of the Czarina Catherine II of Russia. Not only did the 
Polish aristocracy elect their kings, but at each election 
they imposed on them a Pact which restricted the action 
of the Crown within the narrowest limits. Moreover, the 
Liberum Veto conferred upon each individual noble the 
right of vetoing any proposal, and so rendering hopeless any 
attempt at reform. 

There was no administrativ^e s3'stem ; no central execu- 
tive : the Saxon kings rarely visited the ' Republic ' ; the 
Diet met periodically at Warsaw or Grodno and occasionally 
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passed a law, but for the most part the right of veto rendered 
legislation impossible ; each nobleman did what was right 
in his own eyes, and dealt as he would with his serfs. 

Socially, the country was as backward as it was 
politically. The ‘ nation ' consisted of 150,000 aristocratic 
families ; the mass of the pet)ple were serfs lied to the soil ; 
there was no native middle class ; such trade as there was 
was in the hands of Germans and Jews, and the few towns, 
therefore, afforded no counterpoise to the power of the 
nobles, and offered no avenue of ambition to the peasants. 

Rotten within, Poland could offer little effective resistance 
to assaults from without. That she had retained so large a 
part of her ancient territory intact was due, j^artl\' to the 
weakness of her neighbours, and partly to the fact that it 
suited their convenience to respect her nominal inde]^cndencc. 
But from the time when Russia put Augustus III on the 
throne (1733) she treated Poland as a \'assal state. After 
the death of Augustus III, the Czarina Catherine II deter- 
mined on a more active policy. Had she not been pursuing 
simultaneously her designs against the Turks but concen- 
trating on Poland, Poland might liave escaped jjartition, 
though only at the expense of absorption by Russia. As it 
was, the suggestion of partition came (in 1769) from hrederick 
the Great. 

Frederick dreaded a renewal of the alliance — between 
Russia, Austria, and France — which had so nearly proved 
fatal to Prussia in the Seven Years’ War. Might not a 
partition of Poland afford a basis for friendship between 
the two Empresses and himself ? The idea had long since 
been mooted, notably by Peter the Great and hrederick I 
in 1710, and in 1764 Catherine and Frederick II came to an 
agreement. They were to co-operate in securing the election 
to the vacant throne of Stanislaus Poniatowsky, a Polish 
nobleman of weak character and one of Catherine’s dis- 
carded lovers ; to frustrate the constitutional reforms which 
a group of Polish patriots, led by the Czartoryskis, were 
advocating ; and to secure toleration for the ‘ Dissidents ’ 
— non-Catholic sects in Poland — and thus to perpetuate re- 
ligious strife. Poniatowski was accordingly elected (1764), 
and in 1768 a Diet, held under the e> es of a Russian army 
of occupation, repealed all the laws against the Dissidents, 
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declared the Liberum Veto, the elective monarchy, and other 
weaknesses to be essential parts of the Polish Constitution, 
and placed that Constitution under the guarantee of Russia. 

The Polish patriots, naturally alarmed, then formed the 
Confederation of Bar, with the object of putting an end to 
Russian domination, and of restoring the supremacy of 
Roman Catholicism. France, also alarmed by developments 
in Poland, encouraged the confederates of Bar, and stirred 
up the Turks to declare war on Russia (1768). The Turks 
brought disaster upon themselves and did not save Poland. 
Catherine II would greatly have preferred the existing 
Russian ‘ Protectorate ' to partition. The embarrassment 
of a Turkish war inclined her to listen to the voice of the 
tempter, Frederick. 

Austria, alarmed by the Russo-Turkish War on her 
frontier, re-occupied (1769) the County of Zips, which in 1412 
had been mortgaged by Hungary to Poland ; but Maria 
Theresa was perfectly sincere when, in 1771, she protested 
her friendship for Poland and repudiated the idea of partition. 
When, however, partition was formally proposed in 177 ^ 
scruples were overborne, though not removed, by her minister 
Kaunitz and her son Joseph II, who was always greedy for 
territory, and was at this time hypnotized by Frederick II. 

In 1772 the first Partition was consummated. The 
details of this nefarious transaction can be elucidated only by 
reference to the accompanying map(p.272). Polandlost about 
one-third of her territory and more than one-third of her 
subjects, Austria was territorially the greatest gainer, but 
Prussia’s acquisition of West Prussia was of the greatest 
significance, even though the great prize of Danzig was 

denied to her. . . 

In the interval between the first and second Partitions, 

the Polish patriots made a determined effort to put their 
house in order, and in 179® ^ new Constitution was actually 
promulgated and adopted. The English model was closely 
followed : an hereditary but limited monarchy, a responsible 
ministry, and a Legislature of two Chambers. A discon- 
tented minority, however, appealed to Russia (1792) help 
them in maintaining their ‘ liberties ’ : the two German 
Powers were already involved in war with France, and 
Catherine had her ‘ own elbows free ’ to deal with Poland. 
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A Russian army occupied Poland, and in lanuary 1793 the 
second lartition was carried out. Prussia, admitted to a 
share of the spoils, got the district known as Great Poland, 
together with the long-coveted fortresses of Danzig and 
1 horn, while Russia got a huge slice, four times as large as 
Prussia s, stretching from the Dwina on the north to the 
conhnes of Bessarabia in the south. Austria, busy in 
Western Europe, got nothing. 

The final act in the tragedy’ was not long delayed. In 
1794 the Poles, driven to despair by the insolent tyranny 
exercised b3’ the Russian minister at Warsaw, rose in revolt 
under the heroic leader Kosciusko, and expelled the Russian 
garrisons from Cracow, Warsaw, and Wilna in turn. But 
their triumph was short lived. The Prussians, leaving the 
French republicans to work their will upon the Rhine, 
marched into Poland. Russia sent a strong force under the 
famous general, Suvaroff. Poland was crushed, and in 
^795 was wiped off the map of Europe. Catherine took all 
the country up to the Niemen and the Bug, leaving Prussia 
and Austria to quarrel about the rest. Prussia ultimate!}' 
got the Provinces, subsequently known as South Prussia and 
New East Prussia, including W^arsaw ; Austria got Cracow 
and Western Galicia. Poland had ceased to exist as a State. 
The Polish nation lived on, and 120 3'ears later demanded 
from a Europe more sensitive to the claims of nationality 
their re-establishment as an independent Nation-State. One 
of the first acts of the Peace Conference at Paris (1919) was to 
fulfil their aspirations. 

The action of the partitioners in anniliilating Poland has 
been very variously judged. France, too weak in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century to avert disaster, has con- 
sistently deplored the disappearance of a convenient ally. 
Edmund Burke, in 1772, regarded the partition as a most 
sinister transaction, flinging the political system of Europe 
back into that state of nature in which force was the only 
guarantee of security.* Nearly a century later. Lord Salisbury 
defended the partition on the ground that Polish anarchy was 
incurable and contagious, that the Poles had ceased to be a 
nation, and that her neighbours had no alternative save 

* cf. Annual Regi.ster for 1772. The article rellccl.s the views 
of Gurke and was almost certainly from his pen. 
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between partition and perpetual tutelage.^ If Treitschke be 
right and feebleness is ' the sin against the Holy Spirit of 
Politics/ Poland clearly deserved her fate. But subsequent 
events have proved conclusively that the Poles had not ceased 
to be a nation even though their State was betrayed by its 

leaders. 

After the destruction of Poland many Poles took refuge in 
France, and a Polish legion fought under the banner of the 

Republic. When Napoleon, after the defeat of 
DUCH^OF^ the Prussians at Jena, marched into Warsaw 
WARSAW (1806) he was enthusiastically acclaimed as the 

liberator of the country — rather prematurely, for after the 
Treaty of Tilsit he offered Polish Prussia to the Czar Alexander, 
who was shrewd enough to decline it. Consequently, all that 
Prussia had acquired, in the second and third partitions, was 
constituted the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and handed over to 
Napoleon’s henchman the King of Saxony ; Galicia, snatched 
from Austria, was thrown into the Grand Duchy in 1809. 

Never before had the Poles enjoyed such good go'^rnment 
as they did during the brief existence of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw. Serfdom was abolished ; the Code Napoleon intro- 
duced : schools established ; the equality of all citizens before 
the law proclaimed, and the army reorganized, lo tne 
‘ grand armv.’ with which in 1812 Napoleon invaded Russia, 
the Poles contributed 80.000 men. Had Napoleon, instea 
of advancing on Moscow, listened to their petition for tne 
restoration of the ancient Kingdom of the Poles and devote 
himself to its reconstruction, all his subsequent dis^ters 
might have been avoided. But Napoleon could no longer 
pay even lip-homage to the liberal catchwords of his yo^th^ 
As it was. the Grand Duchy of Warsaw perished in Russian 
snows, and when the Czar Alexander started in pursuit 01 

Napoleon he occupied Warsaw (February 1813) 
the Grand Duchy. He was in possession when the Pea 
Congress opened at Vienna, and came to the Congress wi 
firm resolve to reconstitute the ancient Kingdom of Poian . 
and to put the crown on his own head. Prussia resisted n 
in vain ; England would fain have seen Poland restored t 
independence ; ultimately Prussia retained the Provinces o 
Posen and Gnesen with Danzig and Thorn ; Austria retain 

> Quarterly Review, 1 S 63 . Republished in Essays, 19^5- 
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Galicia ; Cracow was set up as aii independent repui^lic and 
survived until it was absorbed by Austria in 1846 ; the rest 
of the Grand Duchy, henceforward known as the ' t Ongress 
Kingdom, passed to the Czar as King of Poland. Russia’s 
share in the earlier partitions remained incorporated in 
Russia. 

During the century which elapsed between the close of the 
Napoleonic wars and the World-War the lot of the Poles was 

POLAND indeed unhappy. The Czar was sincere in Ids 

(1815-1919) promise to grant Home Rule to his ' Congress 

Kingdom,’ and on paper the new Constitution, 
modelled on the French Charter of 1814, and differing little 
from the abortive Polish Constitution of 1791, was all that an 
autonomous province could desire. But a Russian Czar was 
King of Poland ; the Polish nobles, mutually susi)icious of 
each other, were united only in opposition to Russian rule, 
and in 1820 the liberties granted in 1815 were severely 
curtailed. 


The Prench Revolution of 1830 encouraged the Poles to 
imitation, though there was no parallel between the position 
in the two countries. In November, revolution broke out at 
Warsaw. Marshal Diebitsch, fresh crowned with laurels won 
in the Turkish war, was sent with an army of 110,000 men to 
suppress it ; but he found the task in Poland more tough than 
that in Turkey. The l^oles fought with splendid courage and 
no small measure of success, but their leaders were character- 
istically jealous of each other ; there was no unity of policy 
or of command, and the insurrection collapsed. 

A policy of Russification followed the complete collapse <A 
the revolution. The Congress Kingdom became a Russian 
Province ; the Polish army was suppressed ; the Universities 
of Warsaw and Wilna abolished ; and the use of the Polish 
language prohibited. The reign of the Emperor Nicholas was, 
in the words of an English critic, ‘ one long conspiracy on the 
part of a monarch to denationalize a people.’ Alexander II 
{^^55“Si) began his reign by reversing his father's policy : the 
pressure of religious persecution was relaxed ; the Universities 
re-established ; the serfs were emancipated and a considerable 
measure of autonomy conceded. But concessions failed to 
conciliate, and in 1863 the embers of discontent, never really 
extinguished, burst again into flame. The insurrection of 
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that year was, from the outset, hopeless, and its only result 
was to send thousands of the noblest sons of Poland into exile, 
and to give Russia a good excuse for imposing complete 
Russification on those who remained. Yet despite the harsh- 
ness of Russian rule the economic development of Poland was 
remarkable. The peasant proprietors of Poland adopted co- 
operative methods similar to those adopted with such 
notorious success in Denmark, while (thanks to capital 
supplied by the Jews) industry showed itself not less pro- 


gressive than agriculture. 

Such was the fate of the Congress Kingdom. The history 
of Prussian Poland has run on parallel lines. In 1815 

Prussia was obliged to relinquish the greater 
part of the acquisitions secured by her in the 
second and third partitions. She managed, 
however, to retain not only her sliare of the partition of 1772, 
but in addition Posen and Gnesen and the great fortresses of 


PRUSSIAN 

POLAND 


Thorn and Danzig. 

Frederick William III, like the Czar Alexander, made large 
promises to his new subjects in 1815. He undertook to grant 
them a Constitution, to respect their separate nationality and 
religion, to permit the use of the Polish language, to guarantee 
rights of person and property, and to admit Poles to public 

offices. 

The sequel will show how far these promises were fulfilled. 
For fifteen years the Prussian Poles had little to complain 


of. Frederick William III manifested a real desire to con- 
ciliate them. Prince Antony Radziwill, a great Polish noble- 
man, was nominated to the Vice-royalty of the Grand Duchy 
of Posen ; a large share in local administration was left to the 
native aristocracy ; the liberal policy of Stein and Harden- 
berg, by which the serfs of Brandenburg and Prussia had been 
converted into peasant proprietors, was extended to Posen in 
1823, and by 1837 no less than 21,334 peasant freeholds had 
been created. Finally, a local legislature or Diet was 
established in Posen. 

The consequences of the abortive risings of 1830 were 
hardly less grave for the Prussian Poles than for those under 
the rule of Russia. The vice-royalty was abolished ; a policy 
of thorough Prussianization was initiated ; the native nobles 
were deprived of all share in local administration ; the 
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bureaucratic methods dear to tlie Rrandenhurger were on 
all sides introduced ; convents and monasteries were sup- 
pressed and their property scculari/e<l ; lieavilv encumbered 
properties were bought on a large scale by the government ; 
and a deliberate policy of expropriation was initiated. 

The accession of Frederick William IV (1840) brought 
some relief to the Prussian Poles ; but the concessions 
announced at the beginning of tlie new reign did not survive 
the upheaval of 1848. The spirit of 1848, with its appeal to 
the national principle, could not leave the Poles unmoved. 
The outbreak of revolution in Berlin gave the signal for an 
insurrectionary movement in Posen. A ' national ' army of 
25,000 men was organized ; a pr<)\'isionaI government was 
set up, and a formal demand was made for the fulfilment of 
the pledges specifically made by Frederick William III. 

The Polish cause evoked a good deal of s>-mpathy among 
the German liberals and even in Prussia itself. 

Little wonder, then, that the Prussian authorities should 
have hastened to repress the insurrectionar\' movement in 
Posen — still less that Bismarck should, from the very outset 
of his career, have regarded Poland with a jealous eye. ‘ No 
one can doubt that an independent Poland would be the irre- 
concilable enemy of Prussia, and would remain so until they 
had conquered the mouth of the Vistula and every Polish- 
speaking village in West and East Prussia, Posnania, and 
Silesia.’ Thus wrote Bismarck as far back as 1848. His 
conviction was not weakened by the ab(jrtive insurrection 
which broke out in the Congress Kingdom in 1863. ‘ The 

Polish Question,’ said Bismarck in that year, ‘ is a matter of 
life and death to us.’ Not only was it a ' matter of life or 
death ’ to Bismarck that the Russian Poles should be sup- 
pressed ; it was not less important that Russia should be laid 
under an obligation to Prussia. The fruits of the friendship 
then established were gathered, as wc shall see, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, at Sadowa, and at Sedan. 

Not until those fruits were safely garnered had Bismarck 
leisure to deal with the Prussian Pedes. His ultimate aim 
was to Prussianize and to Protestantize the soul of Poland. 
He began with the schools. The inspection of schools was 
taken away from the clergy and placed in the hands of 
government officials; the German language was made the 
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exclusive medium for instruction. The attempt to capture 
the schools in the interests of * Germanization ' proved a 
ridiculous failure. 


Economic experiments in Poland have met with no 
better success than educational. Between 1886 and 1914, 
Prussia expended some ;f6o,ooo,ooo in an attempt to plant 
Germans on the soil of Poland. But Polish patriotism was 
too strong for Prussian gold. The Poles countered the policy 
of colonization by association ; agricultural unions, land 
banks, co-operative and credit societies were founded, 
enabling the Poles to outbid the Prussians, and though much 
land passed from Poles to Germans, still more — 100,000 
hectares on balance — passed from Germans to Poles. Thus 
did the Prussian Poles prepare for the day when their in- 
dependence should be restored to them. 

Between 1815 and 184S Metternich's hand was as heavy 
on Poland as on other ‘ Austrian ’ Provinces, and with similar 


alternations of insurrection and repression. The 
poLAN^D^ annihilation of the republic of Cracow (1846) 

and its absorption into Galicia was at once a 
breach of faith and an affront to Polish sentiment. After 


the chastening of the Hapsburgs at the hands of the Italians 
and the Prussians there was, however, a change for the 
better in their Polish policy. The Poles under Austrian 
rule were granted virtual autonomy under their own elected 
Diet ; they were free to use their own language ; education 
and administration were ' native ’ ; while every respect was, 
of course, paid to the creed which they shared with their 
rulers. The comparative leniency of Austrian rule did not 
eradicate the sentiment of Polish nationality ; but if Russia 
and Prussia had followed the lead of Austria, recent events 


might have taken a different course. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE BIRTH OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Chief Dates 


1 607. Charters toVirginia Companies. 
1607. Foundation of Jamestown. 
1620. Mayflower sails. 

1620. New Plymouth founded by 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

1630. Settlement of Massachusetts. 
1634. Settlement of Maryland. 

1636. Rhode Island founded. 

1638. Newhaven founded. 

1639. Connecticut founded. 

1643. New England Confederation. 
1651. Navigation Act (and 16C0). 

1663- 70. The Carolinas. 

1664- 74. New Netherlands (New 

York) ceded to England. 
1664.* New Jersey. 

1681. Pennsylvania. 

1713. Treaty of Utrecht. 

1733- Georgia. 

1739. War between England and 
Spain. 

1744. War with France in America. 
1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1754. War on Upper Ohio. 

1755. Defeat of Braddock. 

1755-63. Seven Years* War. 

1759 - Capture of Quebec. 

1763. Peace of Paris. 

1764, Grenville’s * Smuggling Act.’ 


1765. Stamp Act. 

1766. Stamp Act repealed. 

1766. Declaratory Act. 

1767. Townshend’s revenue duties. 
1770. Ford North’s Ministry. 

1774. Punitive measures against 

Massachusetts. 

1775-83. American War of Secession. 

1775. Skirmish at Lexington. 

1776. Declaration of Independence. 

1777. France joins the Colonists. 
1777. Articles of Confederation. 

1777. Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga. 

1779. Spain declares war on England. 

1779. Siege of Gibraltar — 1782. 

1780. Hyder Ali of Mysore invades 

the Carnatic. 

1780. England declares war on Hol- 
land. 

1780. The armed neutrality of the 

Northern Powers. 

1781. Cornwallis surrenders at York- 

town. 

1782. Minorca taken by Spaniards. 

1782. Rodney's victories in We.st 

Indies. 

1783. Treaties of Versailles. 

1787. Philadelphia Convention. 


T his book is largely concerned with the rise of the 
Nation-States of Europe. It must not, therefore, 
ignore the advent of the first Nation-State on the 
American Continent. The birth of the United States was 
on this wise. 
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Between 1607 and 1732 England had established thirteen 
colonies on the relatively narrow strip of land between the 

Alleghanies and the eastern seaboard of 
North America. Ten of them had their 
origin in settlements of Englishmen ; three, 
New York, Delaware, and New Jersey, accrued to us (1664) 
])y conquest from the Dutch. These colonies, extending 
from Maine in the north to Georgia in the south, were of the 
most varied origin, and greatly differed one from another 
in climate, in economic and social life, and in political 
outlook. The southern group— Virginia, Maryland, the two 
Carolinas, and Georgia— lived by the cultivation of nee, 
tobacco, and cotton, and the manual labour was largely 
done by slaves. Georgia was established in 1732 by General 
Oglethorpe, a philanthropic member of Parliament, as an 
asylum for debtors and other distressed persons. Parlia- 
ment voted £10,000 toward the expenses of the scheme — the 
only direct assistance given by the State toward the e^ab- 
lishment of any of the ten colonies. The rest of the southern 
group were ‘ Cavalier ’ in origin, in social texture, and, on 

the whole, in political affiliations. 

The New England Group, of which Massachusetts was 

the most important, were on the other hand Puritan in 
origin and sympathies, and lived mostly by agriculture. 
Pennsylvania, the most important of the ‘middle group, 
was founded in 1682 by William Penn, a son of the admiral 
who conquered Jamaica (1655). as a refuge for his Quaker 
co-religionists. It offered a home, also, to a large number 
of German emigrants. The Dutch predominated in New 
York (originally the ‘New Netherlands’), and there were 
Swedes in the colony which they had planted on the estuary 
of the Delaware. But taken as a whole the colonies were 

thoroughly English, representative of all classes, creeds, and 
interests. In some respects, indeed, they were, alike m their 
virtues and shortcomings, ‘ more English than the English. 

As regards government, the home-land had ridden the 
colonies from the first with a loose rein The King s 
Sovereignty was never questioned, and the Commonwealth 
during the interregnum was not less tenacious of the prin- 
ciple than were the Stuart Kings. The Sovereignty of 
Parliament, if not questioned, had never been explicitly 
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acknowledged, and after the outbreak of the rebellion was 
definitely denied. Government in llie several eolonie^ con- 
formed. with local variations, to tme c<'mmon t\pe. In 
each colony there was a Governor representing the C rown, 
a Council with functions half-legislative and half-judicial, 
and an elected Assembly. In must of tlie colonics the 
Governor and Council were appointed by tlie Crown ; in 
some they were appointed by the proprietors, in others the\' 
were locally elected. Substantially, however, all the colonies 
enjoyed a large measure of local autonomy, and they brought 
to the task of self-government the traditions and the train- 
ing of typical Englishmen of that day. In particular, the 
founders of Massachusetts belonged to precisely the same 
class and type as the Pyms, the Eliots, and the Hampdens 

the lawyers and country squires — who led the opposition 

to Charles I. There is no doubt that the Puritan Colonics, 
though not the others, were intent on founding a New 
England which should before long be independent of the 


Old. , . , 

To the general looseness of rein there was one theoretical 
exception, though, in practice, it also was only a partial one. 

Colonies were, in those days, universally 
the TRADE regarded as estates to be worked primarily 

for the benefit of the countries which founded 
them. Religious motives were not absent. ‘ We come to 
make Christians,' was the declaration of \'asco da. Gama 
when he first landed in India, and the Jesuit missionaries 
were not far behind the conquerors in Spanisli and Portuguese 
America ; in Canada they were first. But gold was the magnet 
which mainly drew adventurers across the Atlantic. 
mercial profit was the motive which inspired the policy oi 
the Chartered Companies of the seventeenth century. 

To that policy the Navigation Laws, passed under the 
Commonwealth and Charles II. gave legal expression. Ihe 
English navy protected the commerce and the sliores ol the 
colonies, and in return England claimed a virtual monopoly 
of trade. There were exceptions, but, broadly stated, tti 

colonies could import nothing except from 
could export their own products only to England. =>om 
products (e.g. grain) they might not export at all, and so 
nascent manufactures were throttled m infancy lest th y 
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should compete with the export of similar goods from 
England. To modern ears all these regulations sound harsh 
and selfish, but they were not greatly resented. They 
harmonized with the ideas of the time ; they were not one- 
sided : the colonies enjoyed preferential rates, and in some 
cases a complete monopoly, in the home market ; above all, 
rules were not strictly enforced. Smuggling was a staple 
industry in the colonies. Even Adam Smith, no friend to 
commercial restrictions, admits that ' though the policy of 
Great Britain with regard to her colonies was dictated by 
the same mercantile spirit as that of other nations, it has, 
upon the w'hole, been less illiberal and oppressive than that 

of any of them.’ . ^ j j 

Moreover, so long as the French were in Canada and 

Louisiana, and the Spaniards in Florida, the English colonies 

could not afford to quarrel with the homeland which pro- 


tected them. 

By the Peace of Paris (1763) the colonists were, as we have 
seen, relieved of all apprehension on that account. Was 
it a’ blunder to have expelled the French from Canada. 
Vereennes, one of the most acute diplomatists of the day, 
had no doubt about it. ' England,’ he said. ‘ will soon 
repent of having removed the only check that could k^p 
her colonies in awe. They stand no longer in need of her 
protection. She will call upon the colonies to contribute 
toward supporting the burdens they have imposed on her, 
and they will reply by throwing off all dependence. Some 
Englishmen shared the views of this shrewd Frenchman, 

but they did not prevail. 

Nor. indeed, did any secessionist movement seem, in 
1763, within the range of probability. Benjamin Franklin, 
one of the foremost actors in the drama, ridiculed the idea. 

' Can it ' he asked, ‘ reasonably be supposed that there is 
any danger of (the colonies) uniting against their own nation, 
with which they have so many connexions and ties 
of blood, interest, and affection, and which it is well known 
they all love much more than they love each other i* . . . 
Union among them for such a purpose is not merely im- 
probable, it is impossible.” 

How rash is prediction m politics 1 In 1763 George 

Grenville succeeded Lord Bute as Prime Minister. Even 
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Burke admits tliat Grenville ‘ had a ver\- serious desire to 
benefit the public,’ but his outlook that of a liiwver 

rather than a statesman. On takini^ otlue 
found England hca\il\‘ burdened with 
debt incurred largely in defence of the 
colonies ; he was advised that it was absolutely necessary 
to maintain st>me English regiments in America to stilfen 
the colonial defence against Indian raids; and he learnt tliat 
the Colonial Assemblies had rejected a plan for voluntary 
contributions toward the expense of doing so. He further 
discovered that so prevalent was smuggling that it cost 
£8,000 a year to collect £2,000 of re\ enue. 

Under these circumstances he decided to enforce strictly 
the existing trade laws, and to station 7,500 regular troops 
in America, and a further 2,500 in the West Indies. In 
1764 he passed an Act to amend and strengthen the Irade 
Laws, and gave notice of his intention to raise by a stamp 
duty on colonial documents £100,000, being one-third of 
the cost of the military establishment. The Stamp Act 
was passed in 1765 almost unnoticed in Englan<l. 

In America, on the contrary, the Stamp Act aroused 
such bitter opposition that in 1766 it was repealed by Lord 

Rockingham, who had in the meantime suc- 

oppSsition ceeded Grenville. The ruffled feelings of the 

British Parliament were, however, smoothed 
by the passing of a Declaratory Act affirming the sovereign 
authority of the British Parliament over all the possessions 
of the Crown, both in regard to legislation and taxation. 
Burke, the real author of the Rockingham policy, declared 
that the colonies were completely satisfied. 

It was not so. True, the hated Stamp Act had gone . 
but the Trade Laws remained, and the sovereignty of the 
British Parliament (not merely of the King) had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was, indeed, the Stamp Act which 
the colonists had resisted — shrewdly, for that was admittedly 
an innovation, and on it they had some case. It was the 
Trade Laws they detested, but there they had none. 

The colonists drew a distinction between internal and 
external taxation, between stamps and customs, but the 
hollowness of their contention was revealed when in ^ 7^7 
the Chatham Government imposed a number of small 
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customs duties, estimated to produce only £40,000 a year. 
Massachusetts at once protested, and rioting occurred at 
Boston. In 1776 Lord North repealed all the Chatham 
duties except that on tea, retained simply to assert the 
principle. A league was then formed for the boycott of 
English goods. Short of abandoning the legal doctrine of 
Parliamentary sovereignty. Lord North did everything in 
his power to conciliate the colonial malcontents ; but in 
vain. The colonial lawyers were determined to abrogate 
the doctrine ; the merchants and people were determined 
to get rid of the commercial restrictions. 

North attempted to confine the dispute to Massachusetts, 
but failed. A Congress representative of all the colonies 
except Georgia met in 1774 and endorsed the resistance of 


A/T Q 

In 1775 a collision between British troops and the 
colonial militia occurred at Lexington, and in the same 
WAR OF ^ second congress, representing all thirteen 

SUCCESSION colonies, decided to issue bills of credit, raise 
(1775-83) army, and place it under the command of 


George Washington. 

In the war that ensued there are two clearly marked 
periods. From 1775 to 1777 it was a straight fight between 
Great Britain and her rebellious children in America. During 
that period victory was again and again in ^^S^t for the 
Mother-country, but it was denied to her on the one hand by 

the amazing incapacity of her own commanders, 

William Howe, and, on the other, by the brilliant leadership 
of George Washington, who repeatedly redeemed almost hope- 
less situations. , . 

Even so, the defeat of the colonies, unless they could 

obtain outside help, appeared certain. France was eager o 
, help them and so avenge herself for her recent 

ofSn'depend- defeats in India and North America, but nm e 
ENCE (1776) ^ condition that the colonies should first 

formally proclaim their independence. Accordingly, that 
irrevocable step was taken in the Declaration of Independence 

That^Declaration is one of the epoch-making documents 
of world-history. In the affirmation of general principles as 
to the inalienable rights of man the document bears traces o 
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French influence, but in its calm enumeration of f^ricvances 
recently suffered it is as severely business-like as the ICni^Iish 
Bill of Rights. The concluding paragraph licgins : ‘ \\\\ 

therefore, the Representatives of the United States in General 
Congress Assembled, appealing to the Suj)rcme judge id the 
World for the rectitude of our intentions, do in the Name and 
by the Authority of the good people of these Colonics, 
solemnly publish and declare That these United Colonies 
are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States. . . 

‘ A new nation had arisen in the world . . . the political 
unity of the English race was for ever at an end.' ^ But 
the new nation had got to organize itself as a State. Before 
it could proceed to that task the war had to be brought to a 
successful finish. That was accomplished by a world-coalition 
against England. Lafayette had already gone over to America 
with volunteers. After Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga 
(1777) France formally declared war (1778). Spain joined her 
in 1779, and the combined fleets of France and Spain obtained, 
for a time, command of the English Channel. In 1780 Hyder 
Ali of Mysore, our most formidable rival in India and a cordial 
ally of France, invaded the Carnatic, and in the same year 
Frederick the Great of Prussia avenged himself for England’s 
‘ desertion ' in 1761 by forming a League of Armed Neutrality 
in protest against England’s enforcement of a blockade against 
neutrals. The league was joined by Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Austria, Naples, and even Portugal. When Holland 
joined it, England declared war on her. It was Brittania 
contra mundum. Gibraltar made an heroic and successful 
resistance to the sustained attack of France and Spain, but 
in 1781 Lord Cornwallis, who in 1776 had taken over the 
command, had to surrender before the combined attack of 
the American army and the French fleet at Yorktown (19th 
October). In 1782 Ireland extorted Legislative Independ- 
ence. England, girt with enemies, was beaten. In 1783 she 
signed treaties of peace at Paris and Versailles. By the first, 
the independence of the thirteen colonies was acknowledged. 
By the second, France recovered Pondicherry and four other 
towns in India, Senegal, the islands of Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon, with certain fishing rights on the western coasts 

* Lccky ; England in the Eighteenth Century, iii, 460. 
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of North America, and acquired Tobago and Saint Lucia. 
Spain restored the Bahamas but recovered Minorca and the 
Floridas. England was not merely beaten, but humiliated. 
France was avenged— but had taken one more step toward 

bankruptcy, financial and political. , 

The English Colonies had achieved independence but the 
United States had still to be made. The war had necessitated 

some measure of unity, and the Atticlcs of Cofi- 

CONVERSION federation, hastily adopted by Congress in I’j'jx, 
CONSTITUTION formally adopted by the States on ist March 

1781. But the Confederation, as Alexander Hamilton said, 
was ■ neither fit for war nor peace.’ It was little more than a 
temporary league between thirteen independent Republics. 
As long as the war lasted it held together ; but how badly the 
machinery worked we may learn from the despairing appeals 
of Washington. After the Peace all the vices and weaknesses 
of the Confederation were revealed, and the whole country 
drifted (in the words of a great American) ‘ surely and swiftly 

toward anarchy.’ Chaos in finance, in inter-state commerce, 
in foreign affairs, at last broke down the opposition of the 
most obdurate separatists. In May 1787 a Constitutional 
Convention met, under the presidency of Washington at 
Philadelphia, and drafted a constitution which was finally 

ratified and came into effect in 1788. 

The Constitution was in effect a treaty between thirteen 

independent Republics, and no single word of it can be altered 

save with the assent of three-fourths of the 
THK i-EDERAL s^-^tcs (uow 48 in number). To the new 
STATE Federal Government only restricted powers are, 

by the Constitution, delegated. All “‘her powers are vested 
in the States and the sovereign people. The federal »nstru 
ment is concerned mainly with a description of Pohtical 
institutions. The Executive is vested m a President, to be 
indirectly elected. The function of legislation, severely 
seoarated from those of the Executive and the Judiciary, is 
vested in a Congress of two Houses— the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The former, consisting of two 
renre^ntatives from each State, shares the treaty-making 
power and certain patronage rights with the President ; the 
Fatter has no control over, or formal contact with, the 
Executive Immense power, including that of interpreting 
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the Constitution, is vested in the Judiciar\-, the independence 
of which is rigidly protected. 

The Federal Constitution of tlie U.S.A. can be understood 
only if it is read in conjunction with the State Constitutions, 
to which it is complementary. It is enougli in this place to 
sav that America has enriched the world with an cntirel\' new 
type of Democracy. Unlike the monarchical, iiarliamcntary, 
and unitary Democracy of England, American Democracy is 
Presidential, rigid, and federal, and has proved itself, on the 
whole, admirably adapted to the conditions under which it 
works. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE END OF THE OLD Rl^GLME 
BENEVOLENT AUTOCRACY 
Leading Dates 

* 7 * 5 - Jesuits expelled from Sicily, from Portugal (1768), from 
France (1763), from Naples (1768). Order abolished by 
Clement XIV (1773). 

1720. Parlemcnt of Paris exiled to Pontoisc. 

1734- Voltaire's Lettres sur Angletcrrc . 

1735- 87. Tanucci’s reform in the lAvo Sicilies. 

1743. Montesquieu’s lisprii des Lois. 

1750-77. Pourbal’s reforms in Portugal. 

1754. Rousseau publishes Discottrs sur rorigine dc I' incqi<alite and 
Contrat Social {17O2). 

1759-88. Reforms in Spain. 

1763-88. Frederick's reforms in Prussia. 

1765-90. Leopold reforms Tuscany. 

1765-90. Reforms in Denmark. 

1765-90. Reforms of Joseph II. 

1771-92. Gustavus III reforms Sweden. 

1771. Overthrow of the Parlements in France. 

1774. Restoration of the Parlements in France. 

1774-6. Ministry of Turgot. 

F rom the cradle of the young nation in the new- 
world we must return to the deathbed of tJie old 
regime in Europe. Yet the old Governments never 
showed more enlightened activity, or greater anxiety to 
promote the well-being of their subjects, than in tlieir last 
hours. 

It is commonly assumed that the French Revolution 
inaugurated the period of reform in Europe. The assump- 

tion reverses the actual order : it was reform 
Su^ocRACV^ which inaugurated revolution. The feature 

which distinguished the latter years of the epoch 
swiftly drawing to a close was, indeed, general enthusiasm 
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for administrative reform. So much so that the eighteenth 
century has been labelled ‘ the age of benevolent despotism.* 
All the continental governments were, in fact, autocratic, 
and almost all of them, as this chapter will show, were 
eager to promote the efficiency of government, and improve 
the condition of the people. De Tocqueville argues that the 
French people were actually incited to revolt by the means 
taken to relieve their hardships and to improve their position 
economically and socially. Be that as it may, it is the 
simple truth that the era of revolution was, in fact, preceded 

by an era of reform. 

For a movement so general, a common cause must be 
sought. It will probably be found in the influence exercised 
upon the minds of all educated people throughout Western 
Europe (and in Russia) by French philosophy. French was 
the universal language of courts and diplomacy. The ideas 
promulgated by the French philosophers were, however, 
largely inspired by Locke and other English writers of the 
seventeenth century. Montesquieu {1689-1755) was a fervid 
admirer of England and its political institutions. 
American publicist has said, and with no more than truth, 
that ‘ the British Constitution was to Montesquieu what 
Homer has been to the didactic writers on epic poetry. ^ 
To him England was in his own words, ‘ the mirror of politicals 
liberty.' What Montesquieu learnt from England he taught 


to the Continent. . 

Voltaire's {1694-1774) admiration was not less sincere 

and not less informed. His Letires sur AngUterre (i 734 )> 

publiclv burnt by order of the Parliament of Pans, proved 

his admiration. If continental opinion was largely in- 

fluenced by English philosophy, it was, indeed, mainly at 

second hand through Montesquieu and Voltaire. The special 

tareet of Voltaire’s attack was the Church {Ecrasez I tn/ame). 

The ‘ vile thing ’ he wanted to crush was not Christianity, 

but the despotism exercised by the Church 
thought and expression. For the English Quakers he had 
a profound admiration; for a Church which imposed 
maLcles on thought, which burnt or almost 

every work of distinction produced in b ranee during nis 
lifetime* he had nothing but detestation and contempt. 

Though an enemy to the Church, Voltaire was a firm 
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believer in 'Inonarchy ; he looked to eiiliglitened kings to 
protect the tender plant of liberty, and by wise reforms to 
improve the condition of the great mass of their subjects. 

Nor did he look in vain. Reform was the watch- 
word of the rulers of the eighteenth centur>’. But it 
was to be reform from above : the gift of rulers to their 
people : and it was wellnigh universal. Between 175^ 
1777, the Marquis of Pombal carried through a series of 
reforms in Portugal. Charles III had begun, with the aid 
of his minister Tanucci (1735-77), the work of reform in 
Naples and Sicily, and with the help of Aranda, Campomancs, 
and Florida-Blanca carried it on in Spain (i 759 "^®)* Leopold, 
who in 1765 succeeded his father the Emperor hrancis I as 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, embodied in a Code which bore his 
name the humane principles of Beccaria. A similar work 
was done bv order of his mother Maria Iheresa in Milan. 


Catherine II, though a German Princess and a Russian 
Czarina, gave practical application, even in Russia, to the 
advanced ideas of Diderot (1712-84) and the French 
Encyclopaedists. In Denmark, Struensee and Bernstorff 
carried through in the name of their King Charles A II 
(1766—1808), who was himself insane, a number of salutary 
reforms : they curtailed the extravagant privileges of the 
nobles ; established religious toleration and freedom of the 
press ; promoted education, and reorganized taxation and 
finance. 

A great King, Gustavus III, saved Sweden (as already 
mentioned) from the fate of Poland. For half a century, 

GUSTAVUS HI prior to his accession, a state of anarchy pre- 
OF SWEDEN vailed in Sweden. The Crown was impotent. 
(1771-92) power was in the hands of a venal 

aristocracy. But the nobles were divided into factions . 
the more respectable, the Hats, wished to maintain the old 
alliance with France ; the Highi-caps looked for support 
to Russia. The one object of Russia in Sweden, as m 
Poland, was by perpetuating anarchy to keep Sweden 
and in 1764 Catherine II concluded with Frederick Ho 
Prussia a secret pact to effect her sinister purpose. 

It was foiled by the coup d'etat carried out by Gustav us 1 
in 'L'JJZ. Having re-established the authority of tlie Crown, 
Gustavus employed it to carry through a large programme 
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of reforms. He purified the public service, put an end to 
bribery, encouraged mining, agriculture, and industry, 
promoted foreign trade, improved education, fostered art, 
proclaimed the principle of religious toleration, emancipated 
the press, reformed the administration of justice, and 
abolished torture. By a second coup d'etat in 1789 he 
sought to increase the power of the houygeoisie and the 
peasants at the expense of the nobles, but the latter 
contrived a plot for his assassination, and in i 79 ^ was 
successfully executed. 

Of the reforming activity of Frederick II in Prussia 
something has been said already. But even he was less 

typical of the benevolent autocrats than the 
JOSEPH II Emperor Joseph II. A'he composite character 

of the Hapsburg dominions rendered the task of reform 
particularly difficult, and Josephus efforts were more valiant 
than successful, his zeal more conspicuous than his discre- 
tion. His methods were in striking contrast to those of his 
brother (and successor) Leopold of luscany, one of the 
wisest of the royal reformers, and to those of his mother 


Maria Theresa. , , , i. 

That great Queen had carried through a large scheme 

of ecclesiastical reform. She had abolished the Inquisition, 

greatly restricted clerical privileges, reduced 
the number of Saints' days, and had expelled 
JESUITS Jesuits. The Jesuit Order had been 

rapidly degenerating and its members had become objects 
of suspicion to most reformers. 1 hey had been expelled 
from Sicily by the Duke of Savoy in 1715. from Portugal in 
17SQ from France in 1763. from Spam in 1767, and from 
Naples in 1768. But it was of little use to expel the Jesuits 
from this country or that if they could find a refuge else- 
where. The Catholic Powers, therefore, brought pre^ure 
upon the Pope to suppress the whole Order. Clement XU 
had sought compensation for the anti-clencal policy of the 
great Catholic Powers by threatening to excommunicate 
the Duke of Parma who had followed their lead in his Duchy. 
France countered this affront to a Bourbon Prince by seizing 
Avignon, Naples by occupying Bcnevento, and both joined 
with Spain in demanding from Clement ?ail the suppression 
of the Jesuit Order. In 1769 Clement XIII died, and was 
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succeeded in the Papal chair by Clement XI\’ who, before 
election, had pledged himself to satisfy the great Catliolic 
Sovereigns in this matter. After four years’ delay the 
pledge was fulfilled ; the Order was suppressed, and the 
Papacy recovered Avignon and Benevento. Curiously 
enough the Jesuits found a refuge in Prussia and Russia, and 
repaid the hospitality of their benefactors by preacliing to 
the Catholic Poles submission to a Calvinist King and an 
Orthodox Empress. Joseph’s ecclesiastical policy went 
much beyond that of his contemporaries. He ordered a 
new translation of the Bible ; published an edict of complete 
toleration ; admitted Protestants and even Jews to public 
offices : established civil marriage and legalized divorce ; 
he suppressed six hundred convents and converted them 
into barracks and hospitals, and reduced by more than 
50 per cent, the number of monks and nuns. Joseph boldl\' 
attacked not only the privileges of the clergy but those of 
the feudal nobility. The feudal system still subsisted in 
its integrity, but Joseph emancipated the serfs, abolished 
forced labour, and deprived the feudal lords of all their 
privileges, social, fiscal, and military. He equalized taxation, 
and gave to all classes equality before the law. All this was 
in accord with the most enlightened opinion, if not with the 
^ universal practice, of his day. 

It was, however, his policy of administrative centralization 
that was particularly resented by his subjects in all parts of 
his heterogeneous empire. Each of the thirteen governments 
into which it was divided had its own administrative, military, 
and judicial system. Joseph attempted to impose upon 
Germans and Magyars, Czechs and Italians, Belgians and 
Poles, one uniform system. German was to be the only 
official language ; Vienna the one capital of a unitary state. 
The attempt hopelessly failed. With the successful resistance 
of the Belgians a later chapter will deal. Ihe Hungarians 
were not less resolute in opposition : the crown of St. Stephen, 
transferred to Vienna, was sent back to Buda-Pesth, and the 
separate privileges of Hungary were restored. Joseph II was 
under no illusion as to completeness of his failure. Ihe 
epitaph which he composed for his tomb confessed it ; * Here 
lies a man who never succeeded in anything.' 

The reform movement of the eighteenth centurv was, as 
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already stated, largely inspired by French philosophers. 
There is, therefore, irony in the fact i that France herself 

afforded the most conspicuous exception to the 
I'RANCE universal law. Two explanations of the paradox 

suggest themselves. First, France had already advanced a 
considerable distance along the path now tardily followed by 
the reforming autocrats. Secondly, the advanced thinkers, 
whose works gave so powerful an impulse to reform elsewhere, 
had no influence whatever upon their own government, 

however much they might have upon society. , , . 

/ Richelieu, who initiated reform in France, has been charged 
with responsibility for the revolution. In a sense the accusa- 
tion is just. He it was who made the first great breach m the 
defences of the feudal regime ; he deprived the great nobles 
of their political functions ; but he left his work half-done. 
The nobles ceased to be governors of provinces ; they ceased 
even to be landlords, but they remained in possession of their 
social privileges. The feudal chiefs having degenerated into 
courtiers, and the peasants having become, m many paHs ot 
France, owners of the land they tilled, the survival of all the 
irritating incidents of feudal tenure was the more keenly felt 
and the more bitterly resented. If, then, revolutiori reached 
France first, it was not because there was more feudalism in 
France than in other continental states, but because there 
was less. Privilege can only be justified by power— wisely 
exercised. The French aristocracy had been deprived ot 

power, but had kept their privileges. 

Richelieu and Louis XIV had completed the edifice of 
absolutism in France. The Crown had absorbed all t^he powers 

of the State, legislative and administrative The States- 

General, as we saw, was suppressed altogether , the Parlemen 

deprived of all power of remonstrance. TTr,rl..r 

Absolutism can be justified only by. efficiency Under 
Louis XV the monarchy ceased to be efficient. Of its fail 

to retain the pre-eminence of France among the 
LOUIS XV nations, enough has been said. It was hope- 
lessly inefficient also at home. During the Regency of 
Orleans (1715-23) there was a temporary reaction against the 
system of Louis XIV, but the period is chiefly remarkable for 
tL efforts of John Law, a Scottish financier, to redeern France 
from the bankrupt condition to which it had been reduced by 
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the extravagance of Louis XI^^ Law was hnrdl\’ judged h\‘ 
contemporaries : those who have witnessed tlie iinancial eliaos 
of Europe may perhaps judge him more lenienth'. His prin- 
ciples were not entirely unsound : his application of them was 
disastrous. The condition of France was desperate. C rushed 
under a load of debt, committed to an annual expenditure 
double the annual rc\enue, the State was bankrupt ; trade 
languished ; the people were reduced to dire po\ ert\’. Law 
proposed to redeem the debt, to balance the budget, and to 
restore prosperity to trade bv a large issue of paper mone\', 
based not upon a cash reserve but upon the credit of tlie State. 
He shared the belief of his day that monev is wealth. Gold 
and silver are wealth. Paper may serve as money so long as 
people have faith in the credit of those responsible for putting 
it into circulation, but paper monev is not in itself wealth, and 
may become worthless. 

Law began (1716) by establishing, with the sanction of the 
government, a private bank, which was a great success. 
Presently it was transformed into a State bank, and began to 
issue notes in ever-increasing quantity. Inllation ga\'e, as it 
generally does, feverish impulse to trade, and still more to 
speculation. In order to reap for the State the profits of the 
boom ' thus created, Law started the Mississippi Company 
to exploit the recently acquired territory of Louisiana. He 
then bought out several companies trading with Africa and 
the East Indies, and consolidated them in the Company of the 
Indies. The whole country was infected with the speculative 
mania. More and more paper was issued. Shares rose to 
enormous premiums. Then came the inevitable crash. As 
..with the South Sea Company in England, the bubble burst. 
Credit collapsed. Shareholders were ruined. Had the bank 
been managed on business lines, had the companies been 
content with modest profits, all might have been well. Law 
had got hold of more than a half-truth ; but the percentage 
of error was sufficient to bring ruin upon himself and upon the 
country. The lesson taught to France by this disaster has 
been learnt only too well. From that day to this the people 
at large have preferred the old stocking to the savings bank, 
and have looked askance at investments except in land. 

In 1723 Louis XV, though only thirteen, was declared of 
age, and for the next twenty years France was ruled by 
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Cardinal Fleury, first as the King’s tutor and then as his 
minister. Fleury was the French counterpart of Walpole : 

an economical and orderly administrator and 
a lover of peace. By him France was nursed 
back into convalescence ; but after his death in 1743 
fortunes of France were committed, until 1764, to the 
much less capable hands of the King’s mistrees, Madame de 
Pompadour. How disastrous was her rule to the power and 
prestige of I'rance abroad we have already seen. Internally 
interest is mainly concentrated (apart from the intellectual 
ferment already noticed) upon the almost continuous conflict 
between the Crown and the Parlements. That conflict turned 
upon three points : finance, religion, and the constitutional 
status and functions of the Parlements. After hleury’s death 
the public finances were thrown once more into confusion, not 
only by war, but by the gross extravagance of the King and 
the reigning mistress. The Parlement of Paris had no control 
whatever over finance, and could only look on helplessly as 
the country plunged deeper and deeper into the morass of 
insolvency. 

It was on the religious question that for half a century 
King and Parliament were in the sharpest conflict. Jansenism, 
denounced by the Paparcy in the Bull Unigenitus (i 7 i 3 )» 
and persecuted by the Crown, found stalwart defenders among 
the magistrates of the Parlement. Their championship was 
at least as much political as religious, but the effect was to 
identify Jansenism with opposition to autocracy, and to give 
to its parliamentary champions a quasi-constitutional status. 
In the years 1730-3 the agitation was widespread. An 
‘ opinion ’ drafted by Paris lawyers contained language to 
which the ears of French Kings were little accustomed . By 
the Constitution of the Kingdom the Parliaments are the 
senate of the nation ; the sovereign depositors of the laws of 
the State. . . . Laws are essentially conventions between 
those who govern and those who are governed.’ A * senate 
in a legislative sense the Parliaments were not, and the 
Council of State were on solid ground in repudiating these 
doctrines as ‘ unconstitutional.' The lawyers stuck to their 
guns, and the contest between the Crown and Parliament 
continued intermittently until in 1771 it was ended— as far 
as Louis XV was concerned — by a coup d'Hat. The magis- 
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trates refused to perform their functions, and so brought the 
administration of justice to a standstill. The King retorted 
by suppressing the Parlements — botli in Paris and in the 
provinces — altogether, and setting up entirely new courts of 
justice. Burke had a high opinion of the French Parliaments. 
' The noble efforts/ he wrote in 1771, ‘ of that faithful reposi- 
tory of the laws, and remembrancer of the ancient rights of 
the people, the Parliament of Paris, in the cause of liberty and 
munkind, have fatally terminated in its own final destruc- 
tion. . . .’ 1 The language is perhaps exaggerated, but it 
re-echpes contemporary opinion in England. l\Ioreo\’er, 
oligarchical and unrepresentative as the Parliament of Paris 
was, unconstitutional as were its pretensions, it alone stood 
between France and autocracy. 

One of the first acts of Louis X\T was to restore the 
Parliaments, with results to be considered presently. At 

the time of his accession, Louis XVT was a 
young man of twenty, but he had been for 
four years the husband of Marie Antoinette, the daughter 
of the Empress Maria Theresa. The Queen was a year 
younger than her husband. The new King was an amiable, 
well-intentioned young man ; he fully shared the zeal for 
reform characteristic of the age, and was anxious in every 
way to promote the welfare of his subjects. But he was 
devoid of dignity, irresolute in character, and though simple 
in his tastes and irreproachable in private life, was lacking 
in moral courage and political initiative. His young wife 
was a much stronger character, but she was as ignorant as 
she was obstinate, and the influence she exerted over Louis 
was disastrous to them both. 

Yet at the opening of the reign everything promised 
well. The conduct of foreign affairs was committed to 

Vergennes, one of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced of French diplomatists ; of internal 
affairs and finance to Turgot. 

* Turgot,’ said his colleague Malesherbes, ‘ has the brain of 
Bacon and the heart of I’Hopital.' ‘ He was one of those 
men/ said John Morley, ‘ to whom good government is a 

‘Annual Register, 1771, and cf. also French Revolution (Works, 
ch. ii, p. 476), and the concluding passage of the speech on Warren 
Hastings. 
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religion/ A disciple of Voltaire, he was a believer in 
autocracy as the best instrument for reforms, but he was the 
disciple also of Quesnay and the Physiocrats. 

It was in the school pf the Physiocrats that Adam Smith 
also had graduated. Voltaire preached freedom of 

thought, the Physiocrats preached freedom of trade. All 
wealth, they held, is derived from the soil ; all taxation, 
therefore, should fall upon agriculture ; secondary industries 
do not produce wealth, nor do the distributive processes ; 
and to impose excise and custom duties was, therefore, 
both futile and mischievous ; upon free exchange there 
should be no restraint. Laissez-faire laissez-passer their 
formula. With these doctrines Turgot was in complete 
accord. Born in 1727, he had become intendant of Limoges 
in 1761, and had transformed the Limousin, one of the 
poorest provinces, into one of the richest. In 1774 he was 

appointed Controller-General. 

Confronted bv the opposition of the aristocracy, the 
higher clergy and the lawyers, Turgot found himself power- 
less to carry through the comprehensive scheme which he 
had outlined to a sympathetic master. He did, indeed, do 
something to equalize the burden of taxation, to reform 
fiscal abuses ; he restored national credit ; he broke down 
many of the barriers on internal commerce ; he emanci- 
pated industry from medieval shackles ; he abolished the 
corvh (forced” labour) and reformed the octroi. But what 
he was allowed actually to accomplish was only the fragment 
of a comprehensive scheme. That scheme meant the curtail- 
ment of privileges and exemptions. The privileged classes 
were too strong for him ; rather than accept reform they 
provoked revolution, and after two years of office as Con- 
troller-General (i774'b), the only minister who could have 
saved the ancient monarchy of France was dismissed, 
though reluctantly, by Louis XVI. * I am,' wrote Voltaire, 

^ as one dashed to the ground. Never can we console our- 
selves for having seen the golden age dawn and perish. 
My eyes see only death in front of me, now that M. Turgot 

is gone.' ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

Imminent, indeed, was the death of the old regime. 

With Turgot the last chance for the reformers had gone. 

The day of revolution had dawned. 
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Of revolution Rousseau was the evangelist. He was 
born at Geneva in 1712, tlie son of a watchmaker belonging 

a Huguenot family which had found a refuge 
in that free city. Geneva, a small cit\’ republic 
governed by a direct democracy of the oltl (ireek t\pe, 
exercised a profound influence upon Rousseau and his 
political speculations. An unhappy childhood in Switzer- 
land might have been redeemed by the literary success 
which he quickly attained when he came to Paris. But 
Rousseau was too much of a misanthrope to be mellowed 
by success. With his Discoiirs siir Vori^inc de V incqualite 
parmi les hommes (1754) modern socialism was born. His 
Contrat Social, published in 1762, is the gospel of modern de- 
mocracy, and provided a text-book for the Revolution of 1 789. 
Voltaire described Rousseau’s doctrines, not inaccurately, 
as a ‘ code of anarchy.’ The influence of his teaching was, 
however, profound. To masses of men who felt themselves 
to be restricted and oppressed, socially' and hnancially, by 
the relics of a feudal system which had lost its meaning 
and justification, men who were both credulous in temper 
and wholly inexperienced in affairs, Rousseau preached his 
doctrines of equality and liberty. Into a soil prepared by 
political abuses, social grievances, and ec(momic restraints 
Rousseau flung broadcast the seed of philosophical specula- 
tion. It produced an abundant if unwholesome harvest. 

Preceding paragraphs should have sufficiently revealed 
the general causes of the revolution which broke out in 17^9 • 
GENERAL an autocratic monarchy which had ceased to 

be efficient ; an aristocracy which had lost 
REVOLUTION political power, but clung the more tena- 

ciously to its social and fiscal privileges ; a Church from 
which the higher classes had been alienated by the teachings 
of philosophy and the lower classes by the pride and luxury 
of the higher ecclesiastics ; ^ a financial system which, while 
laying grievous burdens on the poor and sparing the rich, 
reduced the State to bankruptcy ; finally, a philosophy 
seeking to destroy the faith of the people in the monarchy 
and the Church, but providing no substitute for either. 

Such were the general tendencies noticeable in France 

' The curis or parish priests were popular witli the people whose 
poverty they shared. 
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in the eighteenth century. They laid the train of 
revolution. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Chief Dates 


1776-81. First Ministry of Ncckcr. 
1783-7. Ministry of Calonne. 

1787. Assembly of Notables. 

1789. Meeting of States-General (5th 
May) . 

1789. Capture of Bastille (14th July). 
1789. ‘ St. Bartholomew of Property ’ 
(4th August). 

1789. ‘March of the Maenads’ (5th- 
6th October). 

1791. Flight to Varennes (20th June). 

1791. Declaration of Pillnitz (27th 
August). 

1791. New Constitution accepted by 
King. 

1 791. Legislative Assembly meets (ist 

Octobcrl. 

1792. Girondist ministry (March- 

Junc). 

1792. War V. Austria (20th April). 

1792. Brunswick's Manifesto (25th 

July). 

1792. Prussia declares war on France. 
1792. Monarchy overthrown (loth 
August). 


1702. September massacres. 

1793. Execution of Louis XVI (21st 
January). 

1793. War with England and Holland 
declared (6th February). 

1793. Jacobins in power (June). 

1793. The Terror (September to July 

1794)- 

1793. Execution of Marie Antoinette 
(16th October). 

1793. Execution of Girondists (31st 

October). 

1794. Execution of Hebert, &c. (24th 

March). 

1794. Execution of Danton, &c. (3tJ> 
April). 

1794. Fall of Robespierre (27th 

Ju*y)- 

1794. Thermidorean reaction. 

1795. The Directory — 1799 

1795. Treaty of Basle. 

1795. Thirteenth Vendemiaire (5th 
October). 

1797. Treaty of Campo-Formio. 

1799. Coup d'Hat of i8th Brumaire. 


A ll the symptoms which I have ever met with in 
history previous to great changes and revolutions in 
government now exist and daily increase in France. 
So Lord Chesterfield wrote in I 753 - Nor was he alone in his 
prediction. John Wilkes was in Paris in 1764 and wrote from 
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there to Lord Temple : ‘ The most sensible-men-h^^e-think 
that this country is on the eve of a great revolution/ In the 
f^Iowing year a General Assembly of the French clergy issued 
a formal condemnation of the writings ofJlousseau,^\^Qltailfi^ 
and Diderot, and declared that ‘the spirit of ^the century 
seemed to threaten the State with a revolution, which was 
likely to result in general ruin and destruction.’ 

It did ; but the explosion was deferred for a generation 
and might well have been, if not permanently averted, 
rendered much less serious had Tennis X,VI been strong enough 
to resist the pressure of the reactionaries, and to retain Turgot 
in power. Aftenhis dismissal/ i776)^^old r egime, ifno L^ 

monaxdLLy^-was.doomed^ " 

The actual outbreak of revolution was due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances, no one of which would perhaps have 

sufficed to provoke it. The first was the_xevolt-», 
of the English colonies in America. This re- 
acted'mi'France in two ways : the Declaration 
of Independence added fresh fuel to the fire lit by the French 
philosophers ; participation in the war against England_was 
the last straw which reduced France to bankruptcy. 

On the dismissal of Turgot.^the King had appointed 
Necker as controller of finance. Necker, most widely known 

perhaps as the father of j^adame^ de was 

a Swiss banjcer, a C alvinist , a ^hiewcLfinancier , 
but no statesman. Rejecting the phy§xocratic. doctrines of 
Turgot he reverted tq those of Colbert and Law. Embar- 
rassed by the expenses entailed by intervention in America, 
Necker enforced rigid economy in the Royal Household and 
in Public Administration. Economy, invariably belauded 
in theory, is always in practice unpopular. In i^oL^yeQker 
published a compte rendu, fHe first complete statement ot 
national finance ever given to the p ublic in^ France^ His 
purpose, wholly admirable, was to shoVthat the financial 
state of the country was fundamentally sound, but that rigid 
economy was essential, and that, in order to acl^,e_it, certain 
gross abuses, mostly_connected with pensions to courtiers and 
courtesans, must be sto pped . The public, as is always the 
case, neglected the balance-sheet and seized on the abuses, 

and so loud was the outcry t hat Necj^ xesigned. 

TlaTonTnr, who succeed^ ■Imn7''amere courtier, whose 
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financial methods were those of the gambler, imagined that the 
crisis could be postponed, if not averted, by reckless expendi- 
‘^iife'hiet by loans raised at ruinous interest. J^y ijt'b. how- 
'^ver, he was~at the end of his tether, confessed the truth to 
the King, and sensibly advised that the only ho])e was to 
revert to Turgot’s system, to abojisli fiscal exemjitions, 
and to summon the Notables and obtain their assent to the 
curtailment of their privileges. 

Ti'hc Notables met in February 1787^ They absolutely 
refused to abandon the privileges of t lie Orders to whicli they 

THE NOTABLES belonged, but by adroitly turning the tables on 
AND THE ^ Calonne were acclaimed as popular heroes. 
lARLiAMENT Caloniie was dismis.sed and was succeeded by 

^om^iie de Brienn e, Arch bishop of louljxusc, who had led 
tT??^posifion toThm. B rienne cou ld do no other than persist 
in the reforms proposed by Calorme. 

The PafreinenrdrParis registered a series of decrees which 
embodied a large part of Turgot's |)rograinmc, but refused 
to authorize e quality of taxation, declared that the Stales- 
GeneraL alone hadjh^rfght of imposing fresh taxation, and 
demanded that it should, be convoked. After prolonged dis- 
putes the ^ng_jJ;_.last _g^aye way, and on ^ August 1788 
summoned tHeSdates-General to meet in May 17^9* week 
lateTjJie State declared itself bankrupt. Brienne resigned ; 
Nec ker was rec alled. 

Carlyle summarized the situation : ' It is spiritual Bank- 
ruptcy long tolerated ; verging now towards economical 
Bankruptcy and become intolerable.’ It was : but in a 
confused situation let this be made clear. Reckless of conse- 
quences, the Parlements had initiated revolution rather than 
accept reforms which would have abolished the fiscal exemp- 
tions of the privileged Orders. Ihe King, insisting on 
equ ality as the one hope of balancing the budget, attempted 
to jmp.osQ, his will on the Par lements — and failed. y 

There had been no general election in hrance for 175 years. 
The excitement caused by the convocation of the States- 

General was immense ; so also was the con- 
electFon fusion : and both were heightened by the 

p revalen ce of distress and famine during the 
winter of 1788-9. In Lyons 40,000 _silk weavers were 
starving, and much of the violence which accompanied the 
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revoluti on must ascribed to the fact that in Pai*is alone 
th^re were I2o,o.op_ persons destitute and unemployed. 

Tfie'States-Generai was opened by the King at Versailles 
on 5th May 17S9. It consisted of 1,136 depu ties, of w hom 270 

represented the nobles, 290 the clergy, while the 
Tiers Etat, the Communes, to whom by Royal 
Decree double representation had been con- 
ceded, had no fewer than 576 delegates. The delegates of all 
the three Estates came to Versailles armed with Cahiers, or 
texts of grievances, drawn up by tjie Electors of^lili tntee 

These Cahiers, still extant, made it abundantly 


THE STATES- 
GENERAL 


clear that autocracy and privilege were from the outset 
dpQCied. The Third Estate demanded that the States- 
General should henceforth meet regularly ; that taxation 
should be readjusted, and all privileges and exemptions 
abolished ; that feudal burdens should be removed ; that 
personal liberty should be guaranteed, and offices^ be open to 
aR classes. Nor did the noble or clerical orders offer any 
opposition, on paper, to these demands. 

The detailed course of the Revolution may be followed in 
any one of a dozen text-books.^ A bare summary must here 
suffice. 

Hardly had the States-General got to work before the 
Tiers Etat, defying the King and the other Orders, declared 
themselves the ' National Assembly of France ’ (17!^ June), 
and were at once joined in their usurpation by the lower 
clergy, and later on, at the urgent instance of the King, by the 
nobles and higher ecclesiastics. 

On 14th July the Parisian mob, having made themselves 
masters of the capital, 'attacked and captured the ^ustill^ 

the great ,prisonrfortr.ess of Paris, and ’ ^ 

the few prisoners immured therein. The cap- 
ture^oFtne' Pastille, uninmortant in itself, was 
immensely signiFTcant as symbolic of the termination _of the 
old order, arid in particular of arbitrary imprisonment and 
the denial of personal freedom. 

‘ Dow much it is the greatest event that ever happened in 
the world, and how much the best.' Thus did Charles James 
Fox acclaim the fall of the Bastille. Burke, on the contrary, 

* I have some paternal preference for the account in Marriott's 
Remaking of Modern Europe ( 20 th ed.) (Methuen, I93i)» chs. ii-vii. 
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Was cunlirmed in his opinion that ‘ the hronch have shown 
themselves the ablest architects of ruin tliat have liithcrto 
existed in the world.’ Louis XVI was roused to remark to 
the Due d'Liancourt : ‘ Mais e’est unc revolte.* ‘ Non, Sire,' 
answered the Duke, ‘ e’est une revolution.' 

I Revolution it was. The capture of the Hastille marked 
the beginning of mob rule in Paris, and the ejiidemic of dis- 
order quickly spread from the capital to the provinces: 
chateaux were burnt, monasteries were sacked, the reign of 
^narchy had begun. 

j On 4th August the National Assembly at Versailles, in a 
enzy of excitement and self-renunciation, adojited a series 

of resolutions abolishing the last relics of 
feudalism : all men were henceforward to be 
equal before the law ; offices to be open to all ; justice to be 
administered gratuitously and impartially ; the last traces 
I of serfdom, forced labour, customary services, and all other 
\ incidents of feudalism abolished ; guilds and corporations 
\ dissolved ; tithes, annates, pluralities abolished. That 
\was the ’ St. Bartholomew of Property,' the ‘ extreme 
ometion day of feudalism ' — in Carl^de's picturesque phrase. 
One night’s work sufficed to complete the destruction of a 
social system under which France had lived for centuries. 

On 27th August the Assembly published a Declaration 
of the “''natural,' inalienable rrgT^s"oPman/" among which 

were enumerated, ' liberty, property, security,’ 
freedom of conscience and ^of person, and 
security of property. 

The formulation of abstract principles is not difficult, 
particularly for Frenchmen. The work of destruction, also, 

is easy. ‘ Pigmies,* as Mirabcau said, ' can 
CONSTITUTION de stroy, it taEei’great men to build.’ But 

the Assembly had now to embark on the task 
of rebuilding, and Mirabeau himself was the only real 
statesman in that crowd of inexperienced and visionary 
eattuisiasts. ' He was fitted above all men to ride the 
whi rlwind and direct the storm.’ Such is John Morley’s 
verdict on him. ' Had IVHrabeau lived^’ says^arlyle^^'.the 
hi story of the world and (S France had been different.’ 

That is far from certain ; but none can question the 
accuracy of Mirabeau's own prediction : ’ When I am 
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gone ... the miseries I have held back will burst from all 
sides on France. I carry in my heart the death-dirge of 
the French monarchy. They will fight over its corpse.' 

Micabeau died on 2nd April 1791. 

Meanwhile, much had happened. The Assembly had 

' made ' a new constitution. Arthur Young, hj5e ^Bj^ke, 
poured scorn upon tliis task. ' Making the Constitution, 
vi^hich is a new term they have adopted, as though a 'Con- 
stitution were a pudding, to be made from a receipt. Your 
typical Englishman is as mistrustful of ' made ' constitutions 
as he is of ' made ' dishes. Mirabeau would fain have seen 
France follow the example of England and establish a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy, advised by a body of ministers 
responsible to the Legislature. But political philosophy, 
notably Mn ntpsniiiciF s. decreed a complete separation 
between the itxe^flVe and the Leg^ture. and accordingly 
the Assembly decided that ministers ^)uld be excluded from 

the t^cgislaturc. which was to consisi 
of 745 deputies. The judicial system was thoroughly over- 
hauled. The old Parliament of Paris, and with it many. 
gFavc abuses, were abolished ; and the administration of 
criminal and civil justice was reorganized on excellent lines, 
only vitiated by the gross blunder of making the judges 
elective. Local government was also completely reorgan- 
ized. The Provinces were abolished, and carried ^wth 
them into the abyss much of the history of France. The 
whole country was symmetrically divided up into eighty- 
three Departments, and these were subdivided into districts, 
cantons, and communes (municipalities). In each there 
was to be an elective council. The Church becarne a depar - 
inenl_Qf the State ; tithes were abolished, religious bouses 
suppressed, all Church property ' nationahzed, and the 
clerey were compelled to take an oath of allegiance o 
new order. Half of them refused, and so created the non- 

juror schism. , . 1* 

Much of the work had been done under immedi^e 

pressure from the clubs and the populace of Baris. Un 

PARIS 5th X)ctober 17^0 a huge mob, headed by a 

T^u ' band of frenzied women (Carlyle's ‘ March ol 

REVOLUTION tlic Macnads ') had marched out to Yer aai h es, 

and dragged the King and the royalJ^Hy, virtually as 
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\ prisoners, back with them to Paris. The National Assembly 
\ followed the King, and thus the control of the revolution 
\ passed into the hands of the worst elements in the capital. 
On 20th June 1791 the King and his family attempted to 
escape to Metz, but were stopped at \'arennes and brought 
back to Paris. 

I The Republicans, led by Danton and Robesi)ierrc, de- 
manded the deposition of the King, but, though suspended, 

he was reinstated oji taking an oath to main- 
REPUBLicANS tail! the new Constitution (21th Se]>tember). 

On 30th September the National (or Con- 
stituent) Assembly, after passing a renunciatory decree that 
none of its members should be eligible for re-election, 
dissolved itself. 

The new Assembly, known as the Legislative, met on 
ist October. The self^br^gating folly of its predecessor 

had ondr more committed the destinies of 
TivE ASSEMBLY Lrance' to men — mostly young lawyers — 

wholly without experience. Of the several 
groups in the new Chamber the most prominent were the Giron- 
dins, thus designated because its leaders mostly came from 
the south-western district of the Gironde. Wholly lacking in 
experience of affairs they took classical republicanism as 
their model, but they were brilliantly gifted, especially with 
powers of oratory. In March^j:792 the King_^ formed a 
Giron dist Ministry. They came in with the determination 
* to make all tyrants tremble on their thrones of clay,' and 
as a first step to that end induced the King to declare war 
on Austria (20th April 1792). 

The European Powers could not ignore events in France. 
Louis XVI was not merely a King, but th_e brother-in-law 
EURO^ Emperor Leopold 11 . The National 

REVOLUTION AsscmBly’ had asserted the rights — not merely 

of Frenchmen but of man. Ardent republicans 
were anxious to enforce them universally ; and in the 
borderlands, notably in the Austrian Netherlands and the 
Ecclesiastical Electorates on the Rhine, the soil was well 
prepared for the reception of revolutionary seed. More- 
over, the French nobles (the Lmiiires) who had fled from 
France urged the German sovereigns to intervene on behalf 
not only of th e French King, but of the monarchical order. 
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By a declaration issued from Pillnitz (August I 79 ^)» 
Emperor Leopold and Frederick William II, while refusing 
the intervention urged by the Emigres, threatened concerted 
action against France. In April 1792 the Girondins retorted 
by an attack upon the Austrian Netherlands. The French 
troops fled in panic and murdered their generals. ' You 
marched out like madmen,’ wrote Dumouriez in anger, ‘ and 
you ran home like fools.’ The Parisian mob, inflamed by 
the failure of French arms, burst into the Tuileries (20th June) 
and compelled the King to don the red cap of liberty. The 
moderates, led by the Maquis de Lafay ette rallied in defence 
of the King and Queen, but the attack upon them was 
renewed, and on loth August the Assembly, terror-stricken 
in^Ta^ of the mob, decreed the suspension of the jnonajehy. 

■rPrussia had joined Austria on 25th June ; the allies having 
crossed the Rhine captured Verdun and advanced on Paris. 

Af least half France sympathized with the 
DANTON objects they came to achieve. Danton, who 

after loth August became vktuallyjiic^torj>f France, having 
strOTlTfSiTorTnfb theEearts of his opponents by the Septfijuh^r 
ipassacTes,’ threw himself with splendid energy into the task 
oFdrgahizing the national defence. The advance of the allies 
was checked at Valmy (20th September) ; the French took the 
offensive, and before the winter of 1792-3 closed in, the armies 
of the French Republic were in possession of Belgium, Savoy, 
and Nice, and had established a firm grip upon the Middle 

Rhine. , , 

Meanwhile, the Legislative dissolved itself and summoned 

a National Convention, which met on 21st Septwnber, formally 

proclaimed the Republic, and resolved to bring 

theTCTng to trial. The Girondists would have 

interposed delay by taking a plebiscite on his 

fate^-but t-he^ trial began on nth December ; by the middle^ 

January the mob became impatient and demanded the deam 

o Lthe tyrant. Louis was found guilty by a narrow majority 

oni8th Jan^iSy, and executed on the 21s t. He was no tyrant , 

but though personally well-meaning Ee was wholly lacking in 

initiative, and was unequal to the crisis he was called upon 

to face. Robespierre, now rapidly advancing to the leader- 

^ The number of victims was variously estimated from 2,000 to 
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ship of the Jacobins, justified the judicial murder of the King 
on the ground that ‘ Louis must die in t)rtler tliat hrance may 
live.’ The dilemma was imaginary, and posterity has en- 
dorsed the verdict of Charles James Fox : ‘ A most revolting 
act of cruelty and injustice.’ 

On ist February 1793 the French Republic declared war 
on England and Holland, and a month later on Spain. Pitt 

would have kept England out of the war if he 

FRANCE 11 V A a\ j_ f 1 

EUROPE could, but in the autumn of 1792 the rrench 

Republic had declared itself the enemy of 
all peoples who declined to dethrone their ‘ crowned 
usurpers ’ ; had violated the public law of Europe by 
declaring open the navigation of the Scheld, and b}' 
the occupation of Belgium had touched England on her 
tenderest spot. Never has England witnessed unmoved an 
attack upon the Low Countries by a great continental Power. 
The murder of Louis XVI, though not giving England any 
excuse for intervention, filled up (so many Englishmen held) 
the cup of French iniquities. 

The real ground for intervention was stated by Burke : 
‘ No Monarchy, limited or unlimited, nor any of the old 
Republics, can possibly be safe as long as this strange, name- 
less,’wild, enthusiastic thing is established in the centre of 
r.urope. ... It is with an armed doctrine that we are at 

war.* “ — ^ 



The war between England and France continued without 
a b reak from and was res umed in i8o^ ; but not 

untlT the beginnin g of th e Peninsular War ^1808) did England 
play"ainy_ considerable or continuous part in the military 
operations on the European Continent. The war at sea was 
continuous, and we were fighting France directly or indirectly 
in the West Indies and the Eastjndies, in Egypt, in Syria, 
^fRj"iTr SoufTi 'Africa, On the Continent coalitions against 
France w ereTor med^ broken up, and reformed ; battjes were 
foj]ieJtit-.a nd w oh" : treaties co ncluded — but it were tedious, 
(except for t he mil i tary his torian) arid for the purpose of this 
book unn ecessary , to follow these things in detail. In 1795 
the Fr ench Rejmhlic^ concluded at Rj ^sleji series of treaties 
with the G rand Duke of T uscany. Wth Prussia,^ and_with 
Sp^n. The last purchased peace by the cession of San 
Domingo, while Prussia ceded to France her provinces to the 
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west of the Rhine, and for ten years took no further part in 
the war. In return for the Rhine frontier France agreed to 
compensate Prussia, at the expense, of course, of German 

princes, to the east of the river. 

Two years later (1797) the French Republic concluded the 
Treaty of C^po-Formio with __ 4 ustria. Austria acquiesced 
in the retentf»*Lusf-tb€-RWTreTrontier by France, and definitely 
ceded to her the .Austrian Netherlands (Belgium), receiving in 
compensation, Salzburg, a slice of Bavaria, and the territories 
of the Republic of Venice east of the Adige, with Istria and 
Dalmatia. The Venetian territory west of the Adige went to 
the Cisalpine Republic, a new State carved out in North Italy 
by Napoleon, and now including the Valtellina, Lombardy, 
Modena, and the northern part of the Papal States. France 
itself retained the Ionian Isles and the Venetian settlements 
on the Albanian coast, for purposes presently to be revealed. 

Meanwhile much had happened in France. The Republic 
devoured its own children one after another. The guillo- 
tine,’ as Carlyle says, ‘ gets always a quicker 
motion as other things are quickening.’ A 
revolutionary tribunal was set up in March I 793 > &nd the 
Committee of Public Safety in April. Its leading members 
were Robespierre and his immediate colleagues, Couthon and 
St. Just ; Carnot, the organizer of war ; and Billaud-Varennes 

and Collot d’Herbois, the organizers of the Terror. 

France was in the grip of the Terror for twelve months, 
from September 1793 to September 1794. Among its earlier 
victims were the Queen Marie Antoinette (executed on i6th 
October), and the Girondist leaders — those ineffectual 
idealists who were executed on 31st October. The autumn of 
1793 saw the Royalist rising in La Vendee starnped out in 
blood. Then came the turn of the various sectmns of the 
Terrorists themselves. With the help of the Dan^nists, 
Robespierre first dealt with the extremists, led by Hebert, 
who with his friends was sent to the guillotine in March 1794. 
Having thus disposed of the extreme Left, Robespierre next 
turned upon Danton and the moderates, who in April shared 
Hubert’s fate. Then at last all parties, knowing not when 
the next blow would fall, combined to destroy the destroyer 
and at the end of July, Robespierre and his comrades fell 
victims to the monster they had themselves set up. Ihe 
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Jacobin Club in Paris was closed in November. The terror 
was ended. How a small and not compact minority was 
for so long able to impose its will upon h'rance is one of 
the enigmas of history. Its overthrow was welcomed bv the 
vast majority of French citizens. ' Oui, il y a un Dieu.’ 
said a Parisian artisan as he gazed u])on the dead features 
of Robespierre. France re-echoed the sentiment. 

In 1795 the Republic concluded peace with Prussia and 
Spain on highly favourable terms, and, victorious ()\er its 

enemies on both wings at home, attempted to 
DIRECTORY cstabHsh a settled government in France, b)’ 

promulgating the Constitution of the year III. 
fhe Executive was vested in a Directory of five members, 
and, profiting by previous blunders, a two-chamber legislature 
was set up. But the Directorial Constitution had weaknesses 
of its own. With the help of a young Corsican gunner and 
his ‘ whiff of grapeshot,' the Republic successfully suppressed 
the insurrection of 13th Vendemiaire {5th October 1795), pro- 
moted by a coalition of reactionaries and extremists ; but in 
1799 the Directory itself succumbed to a coup d’etat effected 
by the gunner who had saved it in 1795. ‘ We have done 

with the romance of the Revolution,' said Buonaparte ; ‘ we 
must now begin its history.' 


FOR FURTHER READING 


C. E. Mallet : French Revolution. Aulard : Pitude et IcQons 
sur la Revolution Fran^aise, and other works, l.ord Acton : 
Lectures on the French Revolution. Carlyle : French Revolu- 
tion (edited Fletcher). Cherest : La Chute de VAncien Regime. 
Willert : Mirabeau. Beesley : Danton. Morley : Robespierre . 
Burke : Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE RISE OF NAPOLEON 

Chikk 

1796. Italian campaign. 

1797. Treaty of Campo-Formio. 

1798. Egyptian expedition. 

1798. Nelson’s victory of the Nile 

(ist August). 

T798. Roman Republic. 

1799. Parthenopean Republic. 

1799. Coup d’Hat of i8th Brumaire 

(9th November). 

1799. The Consulate. 

1799. Second Coalition. 

1800. Battle of Marengo {14th 

June). 

1800. Battle of Hohenlinden (3rd 
December). 

1800. The Armed Neutrality 

(December). 

1801. Treaty of Lun^ville. 

1801. The Concordat. 

1802. Treaty of Amiens. 

1803. Renewal of war between Eng- 

land and France. 

1803. Hanover occupied by Mortier. 

1804. Napoleon becomes Emperor of 

the French. 


BUONAPARTE. O 
Dates 

1805, Napoleon becomes King of 
Italy. 

1805. War of Third Coalition. 

1805. Mack capitulates on the Ulm 
(20th October). 

1805. Trafalgar (21st October). 

1805. Austerlitz (3r(l December). 

1805. Treaties of Sclionbninn and 
Pressburg (December). 

1806. Joseph Buonaparte King of 
Naples ; Louis of Holland. 

1806. Confederation of tlu* Rhine 
(June). 

1806. Battles of Jena and Auerstadt 
(October). 

1806. Napoleon in Berlin. Berlin 
Decree (November). 

1806. Napoleon in Warsaw 
(December). 

1807. Battles of Eylau (8th Febru- 
ary), Friedland (14th June). 

1807. Treaties of Tilsit (July). 

1807. Portugal occupied by Juiiot 
(November). 

1807. Milan Decrees (December). 


T he coup d'etat of i8th Brumaire was greeted 
with general approbation in France. It meant the 
overthrow of the Directory, but no one mourned its 
disappearance. It meant the end of the Republic ; but 
France was not really republican at heart. It meant the 

advent of Imperialism, but that was not yet 
BRUMAIRE perceived. Almost all parties had some ground 

for believing that the coup d’etat would in- 
augurate a new era satisfactory to their se\'eral interests, 
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and hopeful for the realization of their divergent aims. 
The moderate republicans fondly supposed that it might 
give them the ‘ Liberty ' repeatedly promised by one party 
after another in the preceding decade, but never yet realized 
in practice ; the Royalists saw in Buonaparte a second 
Monk and regarded the coup d’Hat as a step toward the 
restoration of the Bourbons; the great mass of French 
citizens hoped that it might put an end to a period of turmoil 
and confusion, and restore order and prosperity to a dis- 
tracted country. Many hopes were shattered during the 
months that followed. The whole harvest was reaped by 
the successful general whose advent Burke had with remark- 
able acumen predicted in 1790 — ‘ the man who, possessing 
the true spirit of command, shall draw the eyes of all men 
upon himself.’ ‘ The moment in which that event shall 
happen,’ added Burke, ‘ the person who really commands 
the army is your master ; the master (that is little) of yo'J*' 
king the master of your assembly, the master of your whole 
republic.’ Another prediction uttered at the same time by 
Burke is not less remarkable : ‘ If the present project of a 
Republic should fail, all securities to a moderate freedom fail 
with it. All the indirect restraints which mitigate despotism 
are removed ; in so much that if monarchy should ever again 
obtain an entire ascendancy in France under this or any other 
dynasty, it will probably be, if not voluntarily tempered at 
setting out by the wise and virtuous counsels of the Prince, 
the most completely arbitrary power that ever appeared on 


The rise to fame of the young soldier who thus became 
master of the French Republic had been astonishingly 
rapid. Born in 1769 at Ajaccio in Corsica, he was educated 
at the military schools of Brienne and Pans. PR thought 
at one time of entering the service of the English East India 
Company where ‘ gunners were better appreciated than in 
France ’ but he remained in Corsica until the island declared 
itself independent of the French Republic (1793), when he 
betook himself to France, posed as a Jacobin, and peatly 
distinguished himself as a gunner at the siege of Toulon. 
A post was then found for him m the War Office, and his 
signal service to the Republic in the insurrection of 13th 
Vendemiaire was rewarded by his appointment to the 
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command of the army in Italy. This rapid promotion 
coincided with his marriage to Josepliine Beauliarnais, but 
he owed it less to the social influence which his marriage 
gave him, than to Carnot’s quick perception of the amazing 
military capacity of his subordinate. 

In March 1796 Buonaparte arrived at Nice to take up 
his command. He entered Italy with the usual republican 
catchwords on his lips, but with no idea of ' liberation ' in 
his mind. His avowed object was, by the spoliation of the 
Lombard cities, to replenish tlie exliaiisted treasury at 
Paris, to improve tlie strategical position of France in the 
conflict with Austria, and to attacli his stfldiers to his own 
person. To troops marcliing barefooted, half-starved, ill- 
armed, he held out glittering hopes : ‘ Soldiers, you are 

starving and in rags ; Government is in arrears with your 
pay and has nothing to give you. ... I am about to lead 
you into the most fertile plains in the world ; fruitful pro- 
vinces and large cities will soon lie at your mercy ; there 
you will find honour, profit, and wealth. . . . Have 3'ou the 
needful courage and perseverance ? * 

Led by a great general they quickly proved that they 
had, and a brilliantly successful campaign enabled their 
commander to conclude a series of treaties with the King 


CONDITION 
OF ITALY 


of Sardinia (May 1796), with the Dukes of Modena and 
Parma (May), with Ferdinand, King of the Iwo Sicilies, 
and with Pope Pius VI (June), and finally with Austria (as 
we have seen) at Campo-Formio in October 1797. 

When Buonaparte marched into Italy in 1796 he found 
that country divided into a dozen separate states with 

little or nothing in common between them. 
Austrian influence w^ predominant in Northern 
Italy : HapsburgsVruled in Lombardy (the 
Milanese) and in the Duchies of Tuscan^^ Modena, and 
Mantua ; the Two Sicilies and the Duchy of Parma were in 
the possession of the Spanish Bourbonsif Venice, Genoa, 
Lucca, and San Marino retained their republican forms ; 
the House of Savoy ruled as Kings of Sardinia over that 
island and Savoy and Piedmont, while the whole of Central 
Italy was still in the grip of the Papacy. Buonaparte had 
a genuine sentiment for Italy ; he was the first to conceive 
the idea of a United Italy. Before his first campaign was 
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over he had begun, by establishing client republics dependent 
upon France, the reorganization of that distracted country. 
Before his career closed at Waterloo he had accomplished 
a great work there. ^ Contemporary Italians may have 
regarded him as a scourge, but even Mazzini (much as he 
detested ‘ tyrants ') saw in him a healthy scourp. For the 
corrupt courts he invaded, and the petty princedoms he 
overthrew, we can spare neither sympathy nor regrets. 
To Napoleon's work for Italy, however, we shall refer 
presently.^ 

To return to Campo-Formio. Important in virtue of 
its provisions, that treaty is important also as marking the 
entrance of Napoleon upon the political stage. He was 
beginning to act not as the servant of a tottering Republic, 
but as an independent conqueror. ‘ Do you suppose,' he 
wrote to Miot (May 1797), ‘ that I triumph in Italy for the 
glory of the lawyers of the Directory, a Carnot or a Barras ? 
Do you suppose that I mean to found a Republic ? What 
an idea ! A republic of thirty millions of people ! With 
our morals, our vices ! How is such a thing possible ? The 
nation wants a chief, a chief covered with glory, not theories 
of government, phrases, ideological essays that the French 
do not understand. They want some playthings ; that will 
be enough ; they will play with them and let themselves 
be led, always supposing they are cleverly prevented from 
seeing the goal toward which they are moving.' 

But the pear in Paris was not yet ripe, and Buonaparte 
knew how to wait. Whether he was the principal author of 

the coup d’etat of 17th Fructidor (4th September 
BRUMAIRE impossible to say ; but there is no 

doubt that he approved of and promoted it, and in the end 
reaped from it the largest share of advantage. It prepared 
the way for Brumaire. Brumaire made him one of three 
consular triumvirs. But he heartily despised the fantastic 
structure built by Si^y^s. ‘ Sieyes,' he said, ‘ put shadows 
on every side ; shadows of legislative power, shadows of judi- 
ciary power, shadows of a government. It required a sub- 

I For details of intermediate stages see Marriott ; Matters of 
Moderti Italy (Oxford, 1930. ch. ii ; and Driault ; NapoUon en Italie 

(Paris, 1906). 

* Infra, Chapter XX.X. 
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stance somewhere, and in faith I put it there.’ He did. 
The ' Grand Elector ’ of Sieyes’s scheme was transformed into 
a ‘ First Consul,’ with powers over both the Executive and 
the Legislature, which made him complete master of the 
State. In 1802 Napoleon (as we now begin to call him) was 
confirmed in the consulate for life with the right to nominate 
his successor, and in 1804 he assumed the Imperial Crown. 

Before the establishment of the Empire many things had 
happened outside the borders of France. To these events 
brief reference must now be made. 


In less than a month after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Campo-Formio Napoleon was gazetted to the command of 
the * army of England.' He accepted it with a mental 
reservation. Not that he doubted that England was the 
enemy, but that he had his own views as to the most hopeful 
method of attack. * This little Europe,’ he said to Bourri- 
enne, ‘ offers too contracted a field. One must go to the East 
to gain power and fame. ... I am willing to inspect the 
northern coast to see what can be done ; but if, as 1 fear, tiic 


success of a landing in ILngland should appear doubtful, I 
shall make my Army of England the Army of the East, and 
go to Egypt.’ 

An inspection of the northern coast conlirmed his \ iew 
that the blow against England should be struck in Eg\ i}t. 
England had never, down to that time, exhibited the faintest 
concern about Egypt. But Napoleon, from the first, liad 
regarded it as the nerve centre of the British Empire. ' Really 
to destroy England we must make ourselves masters of Egypt. ' 
Thus had he written in August 1797 : hence his insistence on 
the acquisition of the Ionian Isles. ‘ Corfu, Zante, and 
Cephalonia are of more value to us than all Italy. . . . They 
make us masters both of the Adriatic and the Levant.’ But 


their chief value in his eyes were as stepping-stones to Egypt. 
Egypt was valuable as a stepping-stone to India. 

In April 1798 Napoleon was nominated to the command 
of the Army of the East. When his troops embarked at 
Toulon he addressed them thus ; ‘You are a wing of the Army 
of England.' So he regarded the expedition. 

Malta was occupied without resistance from its owners the 
Knights of St. John (loth June 1798), and on ist July Napoleon 
landed his troops in Egypt. Before the end of the month he 
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was master of Egypt. But Nelson and the English fleet were 
on his track ; on ist August the French fleet was annihilated 

in the battle of the Nile ; Napoleon’s position 
EXP^iTioN^^ became exceedingly precarious, and though 

he made a brilliant expedition into Syria, and 
inflicted a series of defeats upon the Turks, he was quick 
to perceive that the English command of the sea made his 
victories barren. Moreover, news from Paris convinced him 
that the pear was ripe ; so, leaving Egypt to Kleber (25th 
August 1799), he evaded the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
and reached Paris on i6th October. On 9th November Brum- 
aire made him master of France. 

Meanwhile, during Napoleon’s absence in Egypt, Pitt had 
formed the Second Coalition against France. England, Aus- 
tria, and Russia were the chief parties to it, 
thejecond Turkey, the Two Sicilies, and Portugal also 

joined. Prussia still stood conspicuously aloof. 
In 1798 the Directory, even without Napoleon, stood its 
ground in Southern Italy ; Naples was organized as the 
Parthenopcan Republic, and the Roman Republic was re- 
established. *’'ln 1799, however, the Austro-Russian armies 
compelled the French to evacuate the whole of Italy except 
Genoa, while on the Tipper Rhine the Austrians were equally 
successful. But a great victory won by Massena in September 
1799 drove Russia out of the war ; in 1800 Napoleon’s great 
victory at 'Marengo (14th June) entirely restored the position^ 
in Italy, and seconded by Moreau’s victory at Hohenhnden 
brought Austria once again to her knees. In February 
1801 Napoleon dictated to Austria the Treaty of LunwiEe. 
Ferdinand of Naples, now confined to Sicily, also made his 
peace with Napoleon, having agreed to exclude British vessels 
from his harbours, and to cede to Napoleon the maritime 
districts of Tuscany (the Stato degli Presidi) for the augmenta- 
tion of a future Kingdom of Etruria. 

Great Britain was again left alone to confront Napoleon. 
Moreover, the Czar Paul of Russia, an ardent admirer of 
Napoleon’, revived the Armed Neutrality— a combination 
between Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark, directed 
./ against England’s sea-power (December 1800). But the 
assassination of the Czar and Nelson’s brilliant victory at 
Copenhagen (2nd April 1801) combined to break up this 
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dangerous league ; in September i8oi tlie French agreed to 
evacuate Egypt, and in 1802 England and France concluded 
.ythe Treaty of Amiens— the only peace-treaty concluded 
between the two Powers during the whole series of wars 
from 1793 to 1814. The terms of the treaty were, on balance, 
highly favourable to England, but as the peace proved to be 
no more than a brief and hollow truce, it is su]icrllu<)us to 
enumerate them. In May 1803, on Napoleon s refusal to 
meet the demands which in the interests of Europe, no lep 
than in her own, England made upon him, England again 

declared war. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, had taken in hand the stupendous 
task of reorganizing the institutions of trance, and building 

up afresh the fabric of social order. The lines 
NAPOLEONIC on which France was rebuilt afforded further 
CODES proof of the accuracy of Burke’s prediction. 

Nor was Burke alone in his sagacity. Mirabeau, too, had 
expressed the view that ‘ several years of absolute govern- 
ment could not have done so much for royal authority as this 
one year of Revolution. . . . This ecjual surface facilitates t le 
exercise of power.’ Napoleon used those facilities to he full. 
All power was concentrated in his own hands. 1 he wholesale 
application of the principle of election had landed hrance m 
chaos. It was now abandoned. The control of local govern- 
ment, of education, of the press, was vested m a centralized 
State. By the Corcordat of 1801 Napoleon made peace with 
the Church which, with the goodwill of the Papacy, took its 

appropriate place in the ordered autocracy of Napoleon. 
All the taxes were levied by controllers appointccl from 1 ans, 
to the material advantage of the taxpayers and the 1 reasury 
The establishment of the Bank of France restored financial 
confidence. The new University of France gave to education 

the uniformity and rigidity which 1 . 

The Judiciary, like the Legislature, was subordinated to the 

Executive, and the laws of France '"‘^'‘"."’"^^^died in a series 
of Codes, which, based upon the most enl'S^ten^d ideas of the 
prerevolutionary reformers, have supplied models to a great 

part of continental Europe. Thus did France . 

‘ Liberty ’ of the Republic for efficiency under the Empire. 
With the principle of’ Equality ’ Napoleon had >«s quarrel. 
Recognizing that even equalitarians are not averse to decor 
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TRAFALGAR 


tions, Napoleon instituted the Legion of Honour, but he was 
scrupulously careful by insisting on ' equality of opportunity * 
to keep all careers open to talent, and thus to enlist the best 
brains in the service of the State. 

Meanwhile, the renewal of the war compelled him to con- 
centrate all his energies upon a final attempt to bring England 

to her knees. He thought to accomplish this 
in two ways : by the direct invasion of England, 
and by ruining her trade. To effect the former object he 
mobilized a great army at Boulogne during the winter of 
1804-5, constructed a flotilla of flat-bottomed boats to 
transport it to the English shore. But to do this he must 
obtain at least temporary command of the Channel. The 
great naval campaign of 1805 was designed to this end. Sir 
Robert Calder's victory over Villeneuve off Cape Finisterre on 
22nd July 1805 dissipated all hope of achieving it. The 
elaborately planned campaign ended with Nelson's great 
victory at Trafalgar on 21st October. That victory was 
finally decisive ; it destroyed the French and Spanish fleets, 
established the complete ascendancy of Great Britain at sea, 
and, above all, compelled Napoleon to fall back upon a policy, 
which ultimately united the whole of Europe against him, andl^ 
brought about his final defeat. 

Napoleon’s assumption of the Imperial Crown of France 
(December 1804), and still more the assumption of the 

Crown of Italy (May 1805), gave bitter offence 
at Vienna, and hardly less at St. Petersburg. 
Pitt, therefore, \yas able in 1805 to bring both 
Austria and Russia into the Third Coalition with England. 
Gustavus IV of Sweden also joined it. But before the end 
of the year, Napoleon had broken it into fragments. He 
had instantly apprehended the significance of Calder’s 
victory. All idea of invading England was abandoned, and 
before the end of August the Boulogne army was on the 
march toward Vienna. On 2nd December Napoleon inflicted 
a crushing^efeat upon the combined armies of Austria and 
Russia at Austerlitz in Moravia, and on the 28th he dictated 
to Austria the terms of the Treaty of Pressburg. 

Hitherto Napoleon had spared Austria. He now deter- 
mined to crush her. She was compelled to recognize Napoleon 
as King of Italy, and cede to him Venetia, with the Adriatic 
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1 roviiiccs ill Istriu and Dalmatia ; lar^o territorial con- 
cessions were also made to Naiiolecm’s allies. Ha\aria and 
Wiirtemburg, elevated by Napoleon to the rank of kinedoms, 
and to the Grand Duchy of Baden. In all. Austria lost 
3,000,000 subjects, and was gcograjihically cut off from 

contact with Italy and Switzerland and frt>m access tti the 
Rhine. 

More than that. Napoleon had now decided to complete 
the reconstitution of Germain-. It was overdue. I'he 


NAPOLEON AND Revolutionary and Napoleonic I-ra constitutes 
GERMANY ^ Stage 111 tlic evolutioii of modern Germany 

not less important than in the evolution of 
modern Italy or modern France. Modern Gcrman\- is, 
indeed, even more directly than modern Itah’, the creation 
of Napoleon. 

In 1792 when France declared war on ' the King of 
Flungary and Bohemia.’ Germany consisted of about 360 
Sovereign States— Kiiigaloms. Duchies, Electorates, Arch- 
bishoprics and Bishoprics, Free Cities, and what not. I'lie 
treaties of Basle, Campo-hormio, and Lmic\illc had rc\ealed 
the naked truth of a ' rotten ’ situation. Tlic two leading 
Powers — the Hapsburgs and the Ilohenzollcrn - intensely 
jealous of each other, showed themselves ecjually indifferent 
to the fate of Germany as a whole. Each was intent Milely 
on promoting its own territorial *'^d dynastic interest^: if 
France obtained its Rhine frontier the Austrian and Prussian 
Sovereigns must find compensation at the expense of the 
lesser States and princes. The secondary Powers, such as 
Bavaria and Baden, were equally intent upon territorial 
aggrandizement, and quite ready to obtain it by the help 
of France, and to accept the suzerainty of France in place 
of that of the Emperor. Napoleon’s policy was to accentuate 
the jealousy of the leading Powers, to pose as the champion 
of the lesser princes, and having secured a ' scientific frontier ' 
for France, and given the coup de grace to the phantom 
Empire founded by Pope Leo III, to stand forth himself 


as a second Charlemagne. 

The first stage in this process was marked by the Act 
of Mediation (1803). By this Act the States of the 
Empire were reduced in number by more than half. The 
Imperial Cities were reduced from fifty-one to six, and all 
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the Ecclesiastical States, except one, were suppressed. 
Prussia, having been compelled to relinquish about i,ooo 
square miles of territory to the west of the Rhine, gained 
nearly 5,ooo square miles to the east of it, mainly at the 
expense of the bishoprics of Munster, Hildpheim, and 
Paderborn, and several free cities. Bavaria similarly sur- 
rendered 4,000 square miles on the west of the Rhine and 
gained 6,000 miles in the heart of South Germany mostly 

ecclesiastical lands. And so on.* . , „ 

The terms imposed upon Austria in the Treaty of Rress- 

hure, and upon Prussia in that of Schonbrunn carried the 

process a stage further. The time had now 
eration'^of' come for Napoleon’s crowning act m the 
THE RHINE reconstitution of Germany. On 17th July the J 

Treaty of the Confederation of the Rhine was signed in Pans. ^ 
The Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg (Kings by grace ot 
Napoleon), the Elector of Baden, the Archbishop of 
burg (Ratisbon), the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, with 

nine lesser princes, definitely renounced to 

the Empire, accepted the protection of Napoleon ^ \ 
President of the Rhine Confederation, and pledged them - 7 
selves to support him with an army of 63.000 men trained 
by French officers. To all intents and purposes Napoleon 

had become Emperor of Germany. Trmnpror 

Only the final step remained. On ist August the Emp 

of the ¥vench announced that he ‘ no longer "^cognized the 
existence of the Germanic Constitution, while acknow- 
ledging the absolute sovereignty of each of the (Germanj 

Prices.’ On 6th August, the Emperor ‘^ft'er 

nounced the title of Holy Roman Empire, ^nd thus after 
an existence of 1,006 years, that hoary anachronism at last 

cLe to a dkonoured end. With an intelligent ant.cipatmn 

of coming events, Francis had in 1804 assumed the brand 
new but not inappropriate title of Emperor of Austria. 

Then ^me the^turn of Prussia. After ten years of shame- 
ful neutr^ity Prussia was at last stung, by_ the humiliations 
heaped upon her by Napoleon, into a most ill-timed ^emon- 
Ston o? independence, and* on the eve of Austerlitz 

1 Details will be found in Fisher : Napoleonic SlatesmansMp, 
Grru,u:;^Oxford, 1903). chs. ii. -d more briefly in Marriott and 
Robertson: Evolution of Prussia (Oxford, 1915). 
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presented an . ultimatum to Napoleon. But she was too 
late to fight. After dictating the Treaty of Pressl)urg to > 

Austria, Napoleon dictated that of Schonbrunn'^ 

THE DOWNFALL r> • t> • nix i 

OF PRUSSIA fc) Prussia. Prussia was compelled to cede 

Anspach to Bavaria, to accept Hanover from 
Napoleon, and to close the ports of North (iermany to English 
ships and commerce. Thus did Napoleon bring Ercdcrick 
William of Prussia into the humiliating j)osition of an 
unwilling receiver of stolen goods. 

Then, without a word to Prussia, Napoleon tossed back 
Hanover to England. This culminating insult was too 
much even for King Frederick William. On ist October 
1807 he declared war on France, and a fortnight later 
(14th October) Napoleon inflicted a crushing defeat upon one 
Prussian army at Jena, and Davoust defeated another at 
Auerstadt. At a single blow, the field army of Prussia was 
annihilated : strongly garrisoned fortresses, one after another, 
capitulated with hardly a show of fight to the krench, and, 
on 27th October, the Emperor made a triumphal entry into 
Berlin. 

From Berlin (21st October) Napoleon issued the first of 
the scries of Decrees establishing the Continental Blockade, 

a device designed to bring England to her 
DECREES^^^ knees. P'rom Berlin he marched into Poland, 

where he was enthusiastically acclaimed as the 
liberator of the country, and from Warsaw marched on to 
dispose of Russia, who was still keeping the field despite 
Austerlitz. After a severe defeat at Friedland (14th June) the 
Czar Alexander asked for an armistice. Napoleon granted it, 
and on 25th June the two Sovereigns met in a floating pa\ ilion 
moored in the middle of the Nicmcn, and th^ the bargain 
was struck. 'Prussia was to be dismembered ; England to be 
crushed and ruined ; 'Napoleon and Alexander were to 
divide the world l^ween them. The details were embodied 
in the Treaty of Tnsit (7th July) by which Russia agreed to^ 
recognize the Napoleonic Kingdoms of Naples,*'Ho]land, 
and Westphalia, The Confederation of the Rhine, and the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw," under the King of Saxony. 
Prussia {who was no party to the treaty) was to be deprived 
of her Polish acquisitions made since 1772, and all her pro- 
vinces west of the Elbe. Russia was also secretly promised 
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Finland (from Sweden) and Moldavia and V^allachia (from 
Turkey). Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal were to be 

forced into war with England, 

Prussia incidentally was to be humbled and dismembered ; 
but the war d ontrance was to be against England. The 
issue of that duel must form the subject of the next chapter. 

FOR FURTHER READING (and for CHAPTER XXVI) 

J. H. Rose : Life of Napoleon : Napoleonic Studies. A. 
Fournier : Napoleon I (E.T.). J. R. Seeley : Napoleon. 
H. A. L. Fisher : Napoleonic Statesmanship, Germany. J. R. Seeley : 
Life and Times of Sterne.^ E. Driault : Napoleon en Italic ; 
La Politique Orientale de Napoleon. Vandal: Napoleon et 
Alexandre Marriott: The Eastern Question (ch. vii) ; 

The Mahers of Modern Italy (ch. ii) ; Cambridge Modern 
History (vol. ix). Heckscher : The Continental System. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE DOWNFAIT, OF NAPOLEON 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA; THE SETTLl^MENT OF 1.S15 

Chief Dates 

1S07. Treaty of Tilsit. 

1807- 10. Reforms in Prussia. 

1808- 14. Peninsular War. 

1809. Treaty of Vienna. 

1812. The Moscow Campaign. 

1813. The war of German liberation, 

1814. Abdication of Napoleon. 

1814. First Treaty of Paris. 

1814. Congress of Vienna. 

1815. The ' Hundred Days.’ 

1815. The Waterloo Campaign. 

1815. Second Treaty of Paris. 

1815. Treaties of Vienna. 

T ilsit marked the zenitli of Napoleon’s fortunes. 
Emperor of France, King of Italy, virtually Emperor 
of Germany, Napoleon was truly Emperor of the West 
— a second Charlemagne. Nor had the new Charlemagne 
neglected to surround himself with client Kingdoms and vice- 

Royalties : his brother, Joseph Buonaparte, 
CHARLEMAGNE reigned in Naples ; the Batavian Republic was 

transformed into the Kingdom of Holland for 
another brother, Louis (1806) ; and a new Kingdom of West- 
phalia was carved out of North Germany at the expense of 
Prussia, Hanover, Hesse, and Brunswick, for a third brother, 
Jerome (1807). Belgium, the Western Rhinelands, Savoy, 
and Nice had long ago been incorporated in France, whose 
frontiers at last corresponded with the dreams of Richelieu. 
Napoleon would have made the Vistula the boundary between 
the French and Russian Empires, but the Czar shrewdly pre- 
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ferred to have a buffer State, however eviscerated, interposed 

between himself and his ally. 

Yet Tilsit proved to be a dangerous peak. Napoleon was 
supreme on the Continent, but England, though embarrassed 

by the defeat and falling away of allies, was 
CONTINENTAL essentially unhurt. Moreover, after Trafalgar 
BLOCKADE Napolcon had no means of injuring her except 

such as must recoil on his own head. By a series of 
Decrees he built up the ' Continental System.' He declared 
an absolute boycott of English goods throughout the Con- 
tinent. Every port in Europe from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea was to be hermetically sealed against their importation. 
But to make this blockade at all effectual it was necessary 
for Napoleon to obtain control of the navies of the few 
States which still maintained their ‘neutrality.' Denmark 
was the first victim indicated in the Tilsit agreement. But 
Canning, then Foreign Minister of England, got wind of 
these secret agreements, and promptly forestalled Napoleon. 
An English fleet was sent to Copenhagen to request the 
‘ deposit ' of the Danish fleet for the period of the war. After 
all England could offer much better security for its safe 
custody than could Napoleon. But Denmark, not un- 
naturally, resented the demand, and England was under the 
regrettable necessity of bombarding Copenhagen, and 
by force the ships Denmark refused to deposit with her. 
Nothing but a unique situation could justify conduct so high- 
handed : but Napoleon had declared that he would no longer 
tolerate any neutrals. ‘ It is a contest of life or death between 
France and England.' So he wrote to Junot. 
between cannon-shot against the English vessels whic 
approach your shores, and the confiscation of their merchan- 
dize, or an immediate war with France.' Such was his arro- 
gant message to Sweden. It is clear, then, that in the coercion 

of Denmark, Canning merely forestalled Napoleon. 

Portugal was another neutral. After Tilsit, Napoleon 
required her to adhere to his Continental System ; to imprison 
all English subjects, and confiscate all English property m 
Portugal, and to declare war on England. As 
hesitated to comply, Junot was dispatched at the head ot 
a large army to enforce Napoleon's orders. The Royal 
Family escaped, under the protection of an English fleet, to 
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Brazil (30th November 1807). and on the following clay Junot 
entered Lisbon and announced that the ' House of Braganza 
had ceased to reign.' 

But as in Denmark so in Portugal, England, with her 
command of the sea, was able to frustrate Napoleon’s object. 
The Portuguese fleet was saved, and the attack on Portugal, 
characteristically insolent and unprovoked, was destined to 
open a new chapter in the Napoleonic wars. 

Spain, like Prussia, had broken away from the First 
Coalition in 1795, and under its feeble King, Charles IV, and 

his corrupt and traitorous minister Godoy, had 
LAR WAR mr twelve years been practically a vassal Stale 

of France, content to register the edicts issued 
from Paris. After Tilsit, however, Napoleon decided on more 
drastic action. He deposed Charles IV and put his brother 
Joseph on the throne, nominating his brother-in-law, Joachim 
Murat, to succeed Joseph on the throne of Naples. 

But Spain was not an Italy, nor even a Germany. Despite 
the strong provincialism which, as already explained,^ has 
been for centuries the outstanding characteristic of the 
Spanish people, they are also inspired by intense nationalism. 
Joseph might establish a precarious hold on Madrid, but that 
did not make him master of Spain. In province after province 
the Spaniards blazed forth into angry resistance. England, 
thanks to the command of the Portuguese ports, could send 
succour to Spain, as she could never send it to Germany, 
while in Italy there was no one to whom to send it except 
the Kings of the two Sicilies and Sardinia, who owed tlie 
retention of Sicily and Sardinia respectively to the presence 
of the English fleet. 

Spain, however, gave the British Army an opportunity 
which it was quick to seize. The Peninsular War started 
none too well under Sir Harry Burrard and Sir John Moore, 
but in the spring of 1809 Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed 
to the command. For six long years he held Napoleon at 
bay, and, through good fortune and bad, he kept alight the 
fire of insurrection, supporting with his disciplined troops the 
more spasmodic but not less gallant efforts of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. 

The Peninsula did more than offer a field for the display of 

" * Supra. Chapters II and IV. 
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Wellesley's generalship and the splendid temper of British 
troops. Napoleon himself confessed that it was the ulcer 
which ultimately sapped his strength ; it proved to Europe 
that, even on land, Napoleon was not invincible ; and, most 
of all, it gave an immense impulse to the new spirit of nation- 
alism on the Continent and taught the peoples of Europe, 
apart from their rulers, to regard Napoleon as the great foe 
to national independence. True it is that in the long run 
Napoleon's destructive work, notably in Italy and in Germany, 
tended to a higher integration and gave an immense impulse 
to national unity. But that was the deferred and undesigned 
result of his conquests, nor could it have been achieved at all 
had Germany and Italy continued to form part of a Napo- 
leonic Empire. The new Charlemagne had to be smitten to 
the earth before the new nations could emerge. The Spanish 
rising first gave the signal of national revolt. As Southey 
sang {Carmen Triumphale, 1813) : 

I*'rom Spain the living spark went forth : 

The flame hath caught, the flame hath spread I 
Behold the awakened Muscovite 
Meets the tyrant in his might ; 

The Brandenburg, at Freedom's call. 

Rises more glorious from his fall ; 

. 

See Austria from her painful trance awakel 

The breath of God goes forth — the dry bones shake 

The flame reached Austria first. Ever since the humilia- 
tions heaped upon her by Napoleon, in the Treaty of Press- 

burg, Austria had been waiting for the 
AUSTRIA opportunity of revenge, and steadily preparing 

to make it effective. With 300,000 French troops shut up 
in Spain, with England ready to help at any pmnt, with 
a new national spirit manifesting itself m North Germany, 
it seemed that in 1809 the moment had come. An appeal 
inspired by a wholly new spirit was made to the patriotism 
of the people (April 1809). ‘Soldiers! the freedom of 
Europe has sought refuge under your colours, your triumphs 
will loose her fetters, your German brethren, still in the 
ranks of the enemy, await deliverance by you.' 

Austria declared war on 15th April 1809 ; but though 
the Tyrolese peasants fought with splendid courage, the 
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strate^s:y of the Austrian generals was no match for that of 
Napoleon, and in less than a month Napoleon was again 

TREATY OF Vienna. He suffered, it is true, a seveie 

VIENNA (1809) repulse at Aspern on the Danube, below \’ienna 

(21st to 22nd May), and for six weeks his position 
was highly critical, but on 5th to 6th July he inflicted a 
decisive defeat upon the Austrians at W^agram, and once 
more the Hapsburg Emperor had to conclude a peace on 
humiliating terms. He had to surrender Western Galicia 
to Napoleon’s Grand Duchy of Warsaw, where the King of 
Saxony had been installed as ruler ; Eastern Galicia to 
Russia ; Trieste and the Illyrian Provinces to Napole<>n 
himself; large slices of territory, including the Tyrol, to 
his vassal King of Bavaria. In all, Austria lost 4,500.000 
subjects; she had to pay a large indemnity and promise 
strict adherence to the Continental Blockade. 


Austria got no help in this campaign from her allies : 
the English expedition to the Scheldt, though brilliantly 
conceived, was a disastrous failure (July), and tlie risings 
in North Germany came to naught. 

To all appearance the power of Napoleon was, (ui the 
continent, unbroken ; but England was still unconquered, 
and was keeping the flame of insurrection alight in Spain. 
All the more necessity, therefore, for tightening the griji of 
the blockade upon the Continent. But the tighter the grip, 
the greater the humiliation imposed upon tlie continental 
sovereigns, and the greater the sufferings of their people, cut 
off from all that England could supply. Napoleon, however, 
had no option but to enforce his system. To abandon it 
was to confess defeat at the hands of England. Nor could 
he tolerate half-hearted allies. Pope Pius VII refused in 
1809 to shut his ports to English ships. Thereupon the 
Papal States were annexed to the Kingdom of Italy, and the 
Pope, reduced to the rank of a Bishop, found himself a 
prisoner at Savona. Louis Buonaparte, finding the yoke 
intolerable, resigned his crown, and Holland was incorporated 
in France {1810). The whole German coast as far east as 
Hamburg suffered a similar fate. 

Sweden, now virtually' under the rule of one of Napoleon’s 
favourite Marshals, Bernadette, was getting restless. To 
Bernadotte, therefore, he wrote (iith November 1810) : 

»9 
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* You tell me that you wish to remain at peace with France, 
but I say, let me have proofs of this disposition. Foreign 

is the present cHcvul dc hut(^illc of all nations. I 
can immediately cause you to be attacked by the Danes 
and Russians ; and I will instantly do so if within fifteen 
days you are not at war with England. I have been long 
enough the dupe of Sweden as well as of Prussia , but the 
latter power has at last learned by the catastrophe of Holland 
that it was necessary to take a decided line. I cannot 
reckon always on the alliance of Russia. I loved the King 
of Holland/ but nevertheless I confiscated his dominions 
because he would not obey my will. I did the same with 
the Swiss. They hesitated to confiscate the English goods ; 
I marched my troops into their dominions, and they soon 
obeyed. On the fifteenth day from this, war must be declared, 
or my ambassador has orders to demand his passports. 
Open war, or a sincere alliance. These are my last words. 
Bernadotte evidently had no option. Against his will he 
was forced into war with England, but England well aware 
of the position did not resent it ; the war was hardly more 
than nominal, and in July 1812 Sweden made peace with 
Eneland and opened her ports again to English ^ods. in 
April, Bernadotte had concluded a treaty with Russia, by 
which in return for the co-operation of a Swedish force in 
North Germany, Sweden was, on the conclusion of a general 


peace, to acquire Norway. .... 

Thus Russia secured her right flank. Anxious to secure 

her left flank also, the Czar about the same tirne concluded 

with Turkey the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), by which he 

agreed to evacuate the Principalities (Moldavia and Wal- 

lachia) and to accept in full settlement of all immediate 

claims the Province of Bessarabia. For Russia, also, was 

suffering in the grip of the Continental System, and had begun 

tentativelv to abandon it. Napoleon would not permit, nor 

could in fact afford, the slightest relaxation. ‘ A puncture 

at any one point must,’ as Dr. Rose well says, ‘ produce a 

general collapse of the experiment. 

War with Russia was, therefore, inevitable ; and Napoleon 

realized it. ‘I shall have war with Russia on grounds 
which lie beyond human possibilities, because they are 
rooted in the case itself.’ And, like Russia, he was preparing 
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for it by securing his flanks. In April i8io Napoleon, having 
divorced his devoted wife Joscpliino, married the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise of Austria. Hitherto the new (liarle- 
magne had had no heir, but in i8ir the new limpress bore 
him a son the King of Rome. His father-in-law undertook, 
in return for Galicia, to protect Napoleon’s right flank on tlie 

march into Russia. His left flank was protected by a treaty 
with Prussia. 

Everything was now ready for the attack on Russia. 
On I2th April 1812 Napoleon declared war, and on 24th June 

Tur Mo<;row the Niemen at the head of an army 

CAMPAIGN ot 000,000 men. i he Russians retreated 

before him, devastating their country and 
burning their towns. Before reaching Moscow, Napoleon, 
however, had to fight a great battle at Borodino. W'hen he 
reached Moscow he found it ablaze. Nevertheless, he tarried 
there for more than a month (15th September to iQthOctober). 
By mid-October the position had become unendurable. 
Russia was no more conquered than on the day when 
Napoleon crossed the Niemen : his arm\’ was decimated by 
disease, and the survivors were starving. On the 19th the 
retreat began : the retreat, perpetually harassed by the 
Russians under Kutusoff, became, after Bercsina 
(26th to 28th November), a rout ; Napoleon deserted the 
army on 5th December and made for Paris ; on the 13th, a 
ragged remnant of some 100,000 men recrossed the Niemen. 

Was the Russian disaster fatal to Napoleon ? The 
question cannot be positively answered. The loss of a great 
army did not shake his position. Within three months he 
had raised a new one ; France remained loyal to him, so 
did the Rhenish Confederation. Both the Czar and the 
Prussian King hesitated to take the offensive against him. 
Austria did not move. In Spain, Wellington could take 
Madrid, but could not hold it. But on 13th January, just 
a month later than Napoleon, the Czar Alexander crossed 
the Niemen, and on 28th February concluded with Prussia 
the memorable Treaty of Kalisch, by which he promised not 
to lay down arms until Prussia was restored, as regards area 
and population, to the position she had enjoyed before Tilsit. 

lhat treaty was the undoing of Napoleon, and the 
making of Prussia. Its conclusion was due to the great 
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German statesman Baron von Stein, now high in the con- 
fidence of the Czar. 

The defeats she had suffered at Jena and Auerstadt, 
the humiliation inflicted upon her at Tilsit, marked for 

Prussia the nadir of degradation, but also the 
reforms in beginning of regeneration. The Prussians, as 

Queen Louise truly said, ‘ had fallen asleep 
upon the laurels of Frederick the Great.’ They were 
awakened by Napoleon ; and on their awakening were 
fortunate in finding a group of great men ready and anxious 
to lead them into new paths. The work achieved by Stem 
and Hardenberg, Fichte and Humboldt, Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, cannot be described in detail; it can barely be 
summarized here.i But it is a story of surpassing interest. 
Stein indicated the spirit in which the work was undertaken. 

' We started from the fundamental idea of rousing in the 
nation a moral, religious, patriotic spirit ; of inspiring it 
anew with courage, self-confidence, readiness for every 
sacrifice in the cause of national independence and dignity. 

Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation sounded a clarion 
call Delivered in Berlin while the French army was actually 
in occupation of the capital, during the winter of 1807-8, 
they created a profound impression. ‘ Nothing but educa- 
tion can rescue us from the miseries that overwhelm us. 
Such was the text. Humboldt’s reforms, which reorganized 
the whole scheme of Prussian education from elementary 
school to university, formed the practical commentary on 
Fichte's text. What Fichte and Humboldt did for educatior^ 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau did for the Prussian army, and 
stein and Hardenberg for financial administration and 
social reform. The land system was completely reorganized. 
The serfs were emancipated and converted into peasant 
owners. By the efforts of these six great men Prussia was 


remade. 

The new 
later stages, 

THE WAR OF 

GERMAN 

LIBERATION 


Prussia, with the help of Russia, and, in the 
of Austria, drove Napoleon out of Germany, 
and finally helped England to drive him out 

of Europe. 

The history of the War of German Libera- 


1 Cf. Marriott and Robertson : Evolution of Prussia (Oxford, 
Qlareadon Press, 19^ cU. vu. 
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tioii falls into two dearly cldined stai;es. I Ik’ first lasted 
from the declaration of war by Prussia (i7tli .March 1815) 
down to the armistice proposed h\- Xa|)oleon at the bopin- 
ning of June. During this stage it was a war waged by 
the people of Germany, under the leadershij) of Prussia, on 
principles proclaimed by Stein. 

The second period lasted fia)m Aiij,^iist 1S15 down to the 

entry of the allies into Paris (31st March ' The adhesion 

of Austria gave to this period of tlie war. and still more to 
the settlement which concluded it, a definitely chnastic 
character. Leadership had passed from Stein to Metternich. 

Austria had not at first joined Prussia and Russia. The 
Emperor hrancis had no wish to exalt his rivals, Russia 

MiLTTiiRNicH ^nd 1 Tussia, at the expense of his son-in-law, 

Napoleon. Put Na}>oleon having foolishly 
neglected to accept, before the cxpir\' of the time limit, the 
termsoffered b}’ Austria, the latter declared war (i 2th August). 
The suggested terms would have left Napoleon in possession 
not only of the hrench Crown but tlie Presidenev of the 
Rhenish Confederation and Belgium. fhe Illyrian Pr<n’inces 
were to be restored to Austria, the Grand Duchy of W’arsaw 
suppressed, and N(jrth Germany restored to jjrc-Tilsit 
conditions. Whether Najjoleon coukl have afforded to make 
peace on these terms without risking his crown is matter 
of controversy. He preferred to stake his all on the wager 
of battle. At last fortune turned against him. The great 
battle of Leipsic (ibth-igth October) shattered his military 
power. He recrossed the Rhine on 2nd November, and the 
edifice he had erected in Germany collapsed like a house (T 
cards. Even after Leipsic, however, Naj^oleon might Jiave 
had peace on terms which would have left him the crfnvn and 
a hrance enlarged to the extreme limit of its ‘ natural frontiers ' 
— the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. He refused, and 
at the end of December the allies entered France. For 
nine weeks Napoleon, by superb strategy, held them at bay ; 
but Paris opened its gates to them on 30th March. After 
some hesitation, and consideration of various alternatives 


the allies decided to recall the Bourbons, and on 3rd May 
Louis XVIII re-entered Paris, after an absence of twenty- 
three years. On 30th May the first Treaty of Paris was 
signed. 
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Napoleon had abdicated on 13th April and retired to Elba, 
with large pensions for himself and his family, and the 
promise of three Italian Duchies for his Austrian Empress. 
France was treated with extreme leniency, not to say 
generosity, by the allies ; the Pope was restored to Rome, 
and the * legitimate ’ rulers to their respective capitals, and 
in November the leading Sovereigns and Ministers of Europe 
assembled at Vienna to draw up the terms for the resettle- 


ment of Europe. 

This long and complicated business was not concluded 
before Napoleon, already tired of his contracted sovereignty 
in Elba, reappeared in France (ist March 1815) and marched 
on Paris. The Bourbons fled on his approach, and before 
the end of March Napoleon was again master of his capital 


and Emperor of the French. 

Once more Europe flew to arms. The war of the * Hundred 
Days " ensued, and on i8th June Napoleon at last met his 
fate at the hands of Wellington on the historic field of 
Waterloo. The defeat of the French, already assured, was 
turned into a rout by Bliicher and his Prussians ; on 7th July 
the allies for the second time entered the French capital, 
and on the 15th, Napoleon, having in vain attempted to 
escape to America, surrendered to Admiral Hotham of 
H.M.S. Bellerophon. He was deported to St. Helena, and 
there died a prisoner and an exile in 1821. 

The deliberations at Vienna were hardly interrupted by 
the Hundred Days. The results were embodied in no 

fewer than twenty-eight treaties concluded at 

MENi^oF^i*^5 Vienna, besides twenty-two signed at Paris and 

elsewhere. Only a brief summary of the mam 

points can be attempted here. 

France, despite the Hundred Days, was still treated 

leniently, chiefly in order not to prejudice the ^ 

‘ legitimacy ’ as represented by Louis XVill, 
FRANCE v/3iS, for a second time, restored to the 

throne after Waterloo. France was reduced to the frontiers 
of 1790 ; compelled to disgorge the art treasures stolen by 
Napoleon from all the continental capitals ; to pay an 
indemnity of 700,000,000 francs, and to leave eighteen of her 
fortresses in the occupation of an allied army until the 
indemnity was paid. But to the great chagrin of Germany, 
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and especially of Prussia, she was permitted to retain Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw passed to the Czar as King 
of Poland and was reconstituted as the ‘ Congress Kingdom.’ 

His Prussian and Austrian allies fought in \’ain 
poSrm^^*^ against this arrangement. But I lie C'zar Alex- 
ander had set liis heart on it, and his will, backed 
by his army, j-irevailed. ‘ Avec 600,000 homines on ne nogocie 
pas beaucoup.’ Austria regained part of Galicia, and Prussia 
retained the province of Posen and the great fortresses of 
Danzic and Thorn. Cracow was constituted an independent 
Republic, only, however, to be absorbed into Austrian Galicia 
in 1846. Russia, besides the practical acquisition of Poland, 
retained Finland and Bessarabia. 

Prussia, disappointed of Poland, having surrendered 
Bayreuth and Anspach to Bavaria, and various territories to 

Hanover, had to seek compensation elsewhere. 
AUSTRIA She found it in the acquisition of the northern 

lialf of Saxony, of Lower Pomerania, and, more 
important still, of a great province on both sides of the Rhine, 
including Westphalia, Cleves, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn, 
Coblentz, and Treves. These acquisitions, though geo- 
graphically separated from Brandenburg-Prussia, proved 
immensely significant for the political future of the Ilohen- 
zollern, not to add for the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of their subjects. 

Austria also was well compensated. She gladly sur- 
rendered the Netherlands (Belgium), which was united with 
Holland as the kingdom of the Netherlands under the House 
of Orange. This arrangement, though it had much to recom- 
mend it from the point of view of European dipkanacy, did 
not work, and only lasted until 1830, when Belgium was 
established as a separate Kingdom. Austria, which had 
long been anxious to exchange Belgium for Bavaria, was far 
more than compensated for its loss in 1815 by the acquisition 
of Venetia, which, with Trieste and the Venetian Dependencies 
on the east coast of the Adriatic, was added to Lombardy. 
She thus became dominant, not merely in North Italy, but in 
the Adriatic. 

Italy, partially unified by Napoleon, was again broken 
up into a dozen states. The Bourbon King Ferdinand reigned 
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once more over Naples and Sicily ; the States of the Church 
were restored to the Pope ; Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia 

regained Piedmont and Savoy, with the import- 
ant addition of Genoa (thus finally extinguished 
as a republic) ; the ex-Empress Marie Louise was installed in 
the Duchy of Parma ; Austrian cadets were also replaced in 
Modena and Tuscany. Metternich became, virtually, master 
of Italy. 

There was much discussion at Vienna as to the future 
constitution of Germany, and it was ultimately decided that 

its thirty-nine states should unite in a loose 
federal bond under the hereditary presidency 
of Austria. The jealousy between Austria and Prussia, 
and the anxiety of the Middle States like Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Baden to lose no vestige of the sovereignty which they 
had nominally enjoyed under the presidency of Napoleon, 
prevented any settlement more consonant with the wishes of 
German patriots like Stein. 

Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington, who repre- 
sented Great Britain at Vienna, were primarily anxious to 

rpi.AT HRiTAiN secure for Europe an equitable settlement 
AND NORTHERN with some promise of enduring tranquillity. 
EUROPE They obtained considerable support for the 

abolition of the slave trade, but Heligoland and the pro- 
tectorate of the Ionian Isles represented the sum of Eng- 
land’s acquisitions in Europe. Her substantial gams were 
extra-European. All the colonial possessions of France, 
Spain, and Holland had for years been at her mercy, and were 
mostly by 1815 in her hands, but she retained only Ceylon, 
the Cape Colony, which, twice conquered, was in 1815 pur- 
chased from Holland, Trinidad (from Spain), and the 
Mauritius, St. Lucia, and Tobago (from France). 

In Scandinavia, Norway, torn from Denmark, was united 
to Sweden, which in turn surrendered Finland to Russia and 
Western Pomerania to Prussia. Switzerland, enlarged by the 
addition of three French cantons, was neutralized under the 

guarantee of the Powers. 

Such was the settlement of 1815. It was severely criti- 
cized at the time, and has incurred much censure from 
historical critics. But the diplomatists were faced by a 
difficult task. They were called upon to reconstruct the 
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shattered edifice of Europe, hut they had to rebuild on ancient 
sites, and their hands were tied by a number of specilic 
promises and treaties made between this Power and Unit 
before the final stages of the war. It may well be that they 
took too little account of the constructi\e forces, which, 
emerging from the destructive work of the Kevolutionarv and 
Napoleonic period, were destined to imnild the future of 
Europe, d he Vienna diplomatists paid more heed to the 
dynastic interests and the convenience of rulers, than to 
the well-being of their peoples and the emerging principle of 
nationality. But, apart from the Balkans, always a centre 
of unrest, the settlement of 1815 gave to Europe at large a 
long period of repose, marked by rapid recuperation. Only 
the great settlements of 1648 and 1919 compare with it in 
magnitude. With neither need it fear comparison. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


KICSTOKATION, KEACTION. AND KlAOLHTlON 


Chief Dates (and for Chapter XXVHI) 

1815. The Holy Alliance formed. 

1815. Louis XVIII again restored in Prance. 

1816. Reaction in France, Spain, Italy, See. 

1818. Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. Foreign troops evacuate Franc(?. 

1819. Carlsbad Decrees to repre.ss rev'olution in Germany. 

1820. Revolutions in Spain, Portugal, and Naples. 

1820. Congress of Troppau. 

1821. Insurrection in Piedmont. 

1821. Congress of Laybach. 

1821. I'eru declares independence of Spain. 

1822. Congress of'Verona. 

1822. Portugal recognizes independence of Cliile. 

1822. Greek insurrection. 

1823. France intervenes in Spain. 

1823. President Monroe's message to Congress. 

1824. Charles X succeeds Louis XVIII. 

1825. England concludes commercial treaty with Mexico and Colombia. 

1829. German Zollvercin. 

1830. Revolutions in France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. 

1830. Louis Philippe King of the French. 

1831. Treaty of London (Belgian independence). 

1832. Reform Act (England). 

1832. Marriage of Leopold of Belgium and Marie Louise of Orleans. 
1846. The Spanish marriages. 

1848. Revolutions in France, Hapsburg Empire, Germany, and Italy. 
1848. Second P'rench Republic. 

1848. Louis Napoleon elected l^resident. 


I N their attempt to reconstruct the shattered states-system 
of Europe the diplomatists of 1815, like those of 1918, 
looked for a sign. The Vienna Congress found it in the 
doctrine of ' legitimacy.* Tlie Paris Conference built their new 
edifice on the foundations of ‘ nationality * and ‘ self-determin- 
ation.* ‘ Legitimacy * proved to be but a feeble prop to the 
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Viennese structure. Whether the foundations laid at Paris will 
prove more stable it will be for the future historian to say. 

The restoration of the legitimate sovereigns, in 1814-5, 
wj&s effected without difficulty. Unfortunately the noisy 

enthusiasm with which they were welcomed 
AND^REACTioN ^ack to their several capitals deluded them into 

the belief that their peoples were anxious to 
return to the status quo ante 1789. Accordingly the sove- 
reigns plunged into an orgy of reaction. 

The reactionary movement common to most of the States 
of continental Europe has frequently been ascribed to the 

influence exerted by the Holy Alliance. That 
alliance" is true when, at a later stage, the Holy Alliance 

was dominated by Prince Metternich, the 
masterful minister of the Austrian Emperor ; but in its origin 
the Holy Alliance was as purely benevolent as is the League 


of Nations. 

For the last three centuries, no great war has ended 
without an attempt being made to end war by the formal 
organization of peace. ^ During the negotiations in Paris 
after Waterloo, the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia signed a solemn agreement (26th September 1815), 
alike in their domestic government and in their foreign 
relations, to ‘ take for their sole guide the precepts of the 
Holy Religion ' revealed in the New Testament, to protect 
religion, peace, and justice,' and recommend their peoples 
to 'strengthen themselves every day, more and more, in 
the principles and exercise of the duties which the Divine 

Saviour has taught to mankind.' 

The author of the alliance was the Czar Alexander, whose 
lofty idealism and mystical piety was curiously blended 
with Muscovite cunning and calculating shrewdness ; but 
that the Holy Alliance represented in its origin a genuine 
attempt to secure to Europe the blessing of perpetual peace 
there can be no doubt. It quickly degenerated, however, 
into a mere league of autocrats for the suppression of revolu- 
tion, whenever and wherever it might break out. 

After 1815 reaction was almost universal. In France 
Louis XVIII, a man of moderation and good sense, did his 


1 For these attempts cf. Marriott : European Commonwealth 
(Oxford, 1918), chapters i, ii, and xv. 
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best to restrain it, and attempted to reconcile ‘ Icgitimacv ' 
with a ' constitutional ' monarchy as defined and ^aiaraiitccd 

FRANCE liberal Charter which he issued on liis 

first restoration (4th June 1814). But the 

returned emigres, the * ultras ’ among the clergy, and liis 

brother the Count of Artois, forced his hand, and France 

was given over to the ‘ White Terror ’ bv which the second 

% 

restoration (1815) was disfigured. Marshal Ney, one of the 
most popular of Napoleon’s marshals, was shot. Some 
adherents of the late regime were executed, others were 
murdered, and 7,000 Buonapartists were imprisonetl or exiled. 
So long as he lived, Louis XVIII was faithful to the terms 
of the Charter, but in 1824 he died, the Count of Artois 
succeeded as Charles X, and gave full rein to the passions 
of his friends. In 1830 he attempted what was virtually a 
royalist coup d'etat : the Charter was superseded by a series 
of Ordinances issued from St. Cloud ; Paris bristled into 
resistance ; a group of liberal journalists led by Thiers and 
Guizot coalesced with the veteran republican Lafa\’ette ; 
and Charles X was pushed aside in favour of a younger 
branch of the Royal house, represented by Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans. 

Such was the ‘ Revolution of July ' (1830). The experi- 
ment of ‘ legitimacy ’ came to an untimely end, and for 
eighteen years France tried another experiment — a ‘ con- 
stitutional ’ or, as the French called it, a ‘ citizen mon- 
archy,’ under the direction of statesmen like Guizot and 
Thiers. 

Constitutional monarchy, a characteristically English 
product, is not suited to the genius of France. Legitimacy' 
France can understand, or republicanism. A constitutional 
monarch who, in the classic phrase of Thiers, reigns but 
does not govern, represents too much of a compromise for 
the acute logic of Frenchmen. Two other things contri- 
buted to the failure of the July monarchy : in foreign affairs 
Louis Philippe found himself almost everywhere countered 
by Palmerston, and in the affairs of the Spanish marriages 
his policy was not merely inglorious but discreditable ; at 
home, the introduction of machinery was evoking discontent 
among the weavers and making them receptive of the 
socialistic teaching of Louis Blanc. In 1848 the Orleans 
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monarchy collapsed, and France for the second time tried 

the experiment of a republic. 

Neither Germany nor Italy escaped reaction, but in 
those countries it took a course different from that pursued 

in France. Both in Germany and Italy the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic occupa- 
tion had stimulated two ideas : that of liberty 
in the several small states ; that of nationalism in the 
country as a whole. Ihe restorations of 1815 involved a 
setback to both forces. The weak Confederation estab- 
lished in Germany gave no satisfaction to those ardent 
nationalists who longed to see Germany united, while in 
most of the States the princes, belying the promises given 
at Vienna, delayed the grant of * constitutions * to their 
subjects. The result was that in 1830 echoes of the Parisian 
revolution were to be heard in some of the smaller States, 
but the influence of Prince Metternich was still all-powerful, 
and in his hands the machinery of the Confederation was 
employed solely for the purpose of repressing every liberal 
movement, and stiffening the wills of the ruling princes 
against any substantial concessions to their subjects. 

As for ' nationalism ’ the only movement in that direction 
was the formation of a Customs Union (Zollverein), which 

eventually embraced all the German States 

ISllverein except German Austria. The Zollverein was 

important in four ways : it gave a much- 

needed impulse to German commerce by breaking down the 
innumerable custom-barriers between State and State ; and 
it brought the States into friendly association under the 
presidency of Prussia ; it taught them to look for leadership 
no longer to Vienna but to Berlin, and it marked the n^st 
stage in the exclusion of Austria from the Germanic body. 
Not however, until 1848 did the growing discontent m 
Germany manifest itself in violent revolution. The events 
of the revolutionary years must receive more detailed 

attention presently. , , t x j 

In Italy, as in Germany, Napoleon had planted the 

seeds of unity, but the tender plant was plucked up by the 

diplomatists of Vienna, and Italy lacked even 

ITALY semblance of unity given to Germany by 

the Confederation (Bund). Nor was the idea of liberty more 
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Alotternich was even nnu'C iicrvasi\'o in Italy tlian 
Cicnnanv. But the subjects of the Italian Slates were 
we shall see. more restless than those of Germanv. 

The revolutionary contagion reached Naples, whert' 
conditions were exceptionally bad, from Spain. In Spain 

the reaction was seen at its worst. Of all the 
Spanish Bourbons, Ferdinand \TI was perhaps 
the most contemptible ; a miserable bhaul of sensualism 
and superstition, bigotry and cruelt\'. On his restoratiun 
he tore up the Constitution adopted bv the ('ortes in 1812. 
reinstated in all their ])rivileges the nobles and the clergy, 
restored the exiled Jesuits, gagged the Press, and persecuted 
the Buonapartists. Reaction ])rovoke<I revolution ; h'ei- 
dinand made an abject surrender, and in 1820 the Con- 
stitution of 1812 was restored and the power of the Crown 
reduced to a shadow. 


For some time past the Holy Allies had been regarding 
with growing uneasiness the insurrectionar\' movements in 

THE TROPPAM Europe, and in October 1820 the 

CONGRESS sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 

met in conference at I'roppau. bTorn there 
they issued a protocol setting forth the doctrines of the Hol\’ 
Alliance with startling explicitness. ' States which have 
undergone a change of government due to revolution,' so it 


ran, ‘ the result of which threaten other States, ipso facto, 
cease to be members of the Eurof)ean Alliance, and remain 
excluded from it until their situation gives guarantees for 
legal order and stability. ... If, owing to such alterations, 
immediate danger threatens other States, the Powers bind 
themselves, by peaceful means, or if need be by arms, to 
bring back the guilty State into the bosom of the Great 
Alliance.’ 

France expressed, in general terms, adherence t() the 
portocol, but Castlereagh protested that the principle set 
forth therein was ‘ in direct repugnance to the fundamental 
laws of the United Kingdom.' Nevertheless, a mandate 
was given to Austria to suppress the insurrecticjiiary 
movements in Italy, a mandate which, as we shall see, she 
executed to the complete satisfaction of herself and her 
allies. 
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While Austria found congenial occupation in Italy, France 
was eager to go to the succour of Bourbon absolutism in Spain, 

To that intervention Great Britain was strongly 
spAiN^^ opposed, and Canning, who on Castlereagh's 

death (1822) succeeded to the Foreign Office, 
lost no time in announcing her attitude to the Powers. 
Wellington, who represented Great Britain at the Congress 
of Verona (1822), was instructed to declare that ‘ while Eng- 
land was no friend to revolution, she did emphatically insist 
on the right of nations to set up for themselves whatever form 
of gov'ernment they thought best, and to be left free to 
manage their own affairs, so long as they left other nations 
to manage theirs.' I'rance, however, had already seized 
the excuse of an outbreak of yellow fever in Spain to mass 
an army of 100,000 men on the frontier for the purpose of 
establishing a cordon sayiitaire. Canning's protest was too 
late to stop the intervention of the French, who in April 
1823 marched an army into Spain under the Due d’Angou- 
leme, and re-established the absolute authority of King 
I'erdinand. h'rance remained in military occupation of Spam 


NEW SPAIN 


until 1827. . X 1 c 

Powerless to avert the French occupation of Old bpain, 

Canning was all the more determined to prevent the extension 

of French interference to the Spanish colonies 

in South America. 

For some years Spain had experienced increasing difficulty 

in governing her American dependencies. In 1817 she had 
in ^ peace with the United States by 

THE MONROE opiUne Florida to them for $5,000,000. 
doctrine improvement thus effected in the 

general situation was merely temporary. Meanwhile tl^ 
tradintr interests of Great Britain suffered severely from 
the prevailing anarchy in South America, ^or outrages 
unnumbered upon British sl.ips no redress could be ob- 
tained from Spain. In 1823 Canning appointed consuls to 
the Spanish colonies for the protection of British trade, and 
France was at the same time bluntly informed that though 
Snain might subdue her revolted colonies if she could, no 
other PoLr should do it for her. Finally on the ist of 
January 1825 the Powers were informed that Great Britain 
had recognized the independence of Buenos Ayres, Colombia, 
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b,.t nothing ca.nc of the 

td£^r^- 

or an untriendly disposition towards them ’ Such w-m th^ 

uruam and the United States was decisive Bv 1810 the 

fhe T S !" ^‘^■'‘sed to exist and 

Mexico had come into bOng : 

>n Portugal was equally decisive. In 
7. s a ready mentioned, the Portuguese royal family had 
PORTUGAL transferred the seat of government to Brazil. 
Tohn VI tter the restoration, the former regent, now 

annointe’l ^ ^ perhaps, to remain there. He 

oMhe Lord Beresford, the former commander 

of thp p Portugal, and proclaimed the union 

of the Portuguese dominions under the title of the ‘ United 

w^s^ln^ Portugal, Brazil, and the Algarves.’ Portugal 

f virtually reduced to a position of a dependency 

siirf/rH ■ Positmn was resented at Lisbon, where in- 

re,T»n/ ’ ^‘'"“'ated by Spain, broke out (1820). The 

rebicta 'f?* and John VI was persuaded to return 

R to Europe. Don Pedro, his .son, was left as 
regent in Brazil, but the Brazilians declined to recognize the 
orders of the Cortes any longer, declared their country inde- 
pendent, and proclaimed Don Pedro as Constitutional 
iimperor. In Portugal itself the political pendulum swung 
violently from side to side. In 1821 John VI accepted 
complacently a liberal Constitution, but in 1823, under 
pres^re from Spain, from his Spanish Queen, and his second 

son on Miguel, the King, with equal complacency, accepted 
a reactionary ministry. t' j y 

• Portugal was important only as a pawn 

m the diplomatic battle between the Powers. The Miguelists 
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looked for support to France and the Holy Allies, the liberals 
to Great Britain. Canning welcomed the opportunity of 
striking a blow indirectly at the Holy Allies, and dispatched 
a British squadron to the Tagus ‘ to confirm the intimacy and 
goodwill subsisting between the two Crowns.^ Miguel seized 
the excuse for superseding his father ; John VI from the 
vantage deck of an English man-of-war was eniboldened to 
reassert his authority, but was induced by Canning to recog- 
nize the independence of Brazil under the sovereignty of his 
son Don Pedro. This was another step in Canning's policy of 
calling ‘ into existence a new world to redress the balance of 
the old.' As a fact, he frustrated the Holy Allies both in the 
old Portugal and in the new. In 1826, liowever, John VI 
died, and factions once more broke out in Portugal. Spam 
and I' rance were eager to intervene on behalf of the Miguelists, 
but once again they were frustrated by the prompt action ot 
Canning and, thanks to him, Portugal preserved its liberal 

constitution. . , 

Canning, by a succession of shrewd blows, had given tne 

coith de iiracc to the Holy Alliance. The Czar AlexancEr, t e 
author of the Alliance, had died in 1825. Metternich, who 
liad ' supi)licd the soul of the Alliance with a body, con- 
tinued indeed to direct Austrian policy until 1848 with a 
success but little interrupted by the revolutions of 1830 but 
the ideals of the Czar had long since been dissipated, and 
to Metternieb’s policy of mere repression Castlereagh ana 
Canning had opposed an alternative which though, tor tne 
moment, only partially successful, ultimately achieved a com- 
plete triumph. The principles of Nationalism and Liberalism, 
though they suffered a temporary setback m the restorations 
of 1815, steadily gained ground. To those principles Ore 
Britain adhered tliroughout ; Trance espoused them alter 
1830 ; and from 1848 onward their triumph was assiirecl. 

' The effect of these ideas upon the Near East and upon 
ftalv will be illustrated later on. A more immediate illus- 
tration was provided by Belgium. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Till-; BlKTll O].- Al 

Tin: SPAXISll XlITllEKI.AXDS 

O K the working of the new leaven of Liheralisin and 
Nationalism, modern Belgium affords a striking 
illustration. To its genesis, therefore, some pages must 

be devoted. After the Northern Netherlands— subsequent iv 

known as the United Provinces, and more commoiily as 

THE SPANISH bad wrested tlicir independence from 

NETHERLANDS Spain, the Southern Provinces continued tf) 

b^rni part of the Spanish monarclu' until 1713. 
j3\ the Treaty of Utrecht, Belgium, as wc have seen, was 
handed back to the Austrian Hapsburgs, tiirougli whom it 
had originally come to Spain. 

No violence was thus done to the sentiments of the in- 
habitants. It miglit, indeed, have seemed more natural had 
the negotiators of the Treaty of Utrecht united Belgium 
with Holland ; but between the Northern and Soutliern 
1 rovinces there were sharp diftcreiiccs of religion, race, and 
tradition which had been accentuated since the formation 
of the United Provinces. The Belgians adlicred strongly to 
Catholicism, the Dutch to Calvinism ; the Dutch were 
leutonic in origin and language, the ]3e!gians, less homo- 
geneous in both respects, were mainly Tlemings or Walloons; 
Holland was interested primarily in commerce, Belgium in 
industry and crafts. Moreover, by the closing of the Scheldt, 
on which in the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) the Dutch had 
insisted, a severe blow was struck at the trade of the Southern 
Netherlands, and commercial supremacy passed from 
Antwerp to Amsterdam. 

Consequently, there was little love lost between the 
Belgians and the Dutch, and the question of their union was 
not even mooted in 1713* Relations were not improved by 
the obligations imposed upon Belgium by the Treaty of 
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Utrecht. For the protection of Holland against France a 
long line of fortresses on the Franco-Belgian frontier were 
to be garrisoned by Dutch trds^ps, but the upkeep of them 
was to be charged to Belgium. 

The rule of the Austrian Hapsburgs was no more popular 
in Belgium than that of the Spanish Hapsburgs had been. 

Even in an Empire as heterogeneous as that 


NETim^^uSDS of Austria, Belgium was an excrescence, and 

the Hapsburgs repeatedh'’ endeavoured to 
exchange tliat distant province either for Bavaria or for 
some c^ber more accessible territory. The Emperor Charles VI 
did, however, attempt to revive Flemish commerce by 
founding (1722) an East India Company at Ostend. 

This aroused the jealousy both of the Dutch and the 
English East India Companies, and in order to secure the 
friendship of the Maritime Powers, the Emperor was eventu- 
ally compelled to suppress the Ostend Company. 

There was some revival of industrial prosperity under 
Maria Theresa (1740-80), but the reforming zeal of the 

Emperor Joseph II threw everything into 

JOSEPH i:‘ f . ^ 

c(^n fusion. 


JOSEPH i: 


'Die reforms which he attempted to impose upon the 
Netherlands were cut to the same pattern as those intended 
for Bohemia, Hungary, and the rest of his dominions. That 
they were particularly resented and resisted in Belgium was 
due to several reasons. The Emperor was almost a stranger 
to the Belgians ; and the fact that he had attempted to get 
rid of an encumbrance by exchanging Belgium for Bavaria did 
not increase their affection for a ruler who treated their 
cities and provinces as mere chattels. Moreover, though 
personally religious, Joseph was very modern in his views as 
to the relations of Church and State, and was opposed to 
ecclesiastical control over education and social life. The 
Belgians were as much devoted to Roman Catholicism as to 
their constitutional rights. Every province, every important 
city, had its own peculiar customs and its own special privi- 
leges, guaranteed for the most part by ancient charters. A 
philosophical Radical like Joseph II was as hateful to the 
Belgian Conservatives at the end of the eighteenth century, 
as was a Spanish tyrant to the Dutch Protestants at the end 
of the sixteenth. Over all their privileges, prejudices. 
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iinniomorial customs, aiul chaitcrcil ii.^iils, wmild 

lia\o p<issc(.l the steam-iailler (d hcnc\a»U‘iu aiitocracw 

The Helj^ians would ha\'o none ol it ; pi.i\iiuc alter 
pro\'iiice bristled into resistance (i7^'9). and in 17(10 tlu‘\- 
declared their independence as the I'nited Statt's ..t Meicium. 
In the same year Josei'ih died, and his sticce'^s. >r, la'opold II. 

successfully reassertin.e his authi»rit\- o\(‘r the \NlioIe 
contitry, cancelled all his predecessors' reforms, and restored 
the sx'stoin of i;o\-ernment as carried on b\- IMaria 'I'heresa. 

In however, LeojtoUl followt'd his brother to tin' 

grax'e, and his son and successor, brancis II. wa_ once 
BELGIUM AND i>ivi)l\-ed in war with revolutionar\- 1 -rance. 
rjEVOLtmoN Netherlands naturallv became one of the 

main battlefields, and after an initial repulse 
the I'ronch armies enterctl Brussels (14th No\'ember), and a 
brench s(pKidron sailed up to Antwerj). 'blu‘ b'lH'nch attack 
upon l^elf^ium brought bhigland into the fu'Id against the 
invaders, as an assault upon Belgium alwa\’s does, and with 
her help the Austrians reoccui)icd the cotmtrw But the 
b'rench recaptured it in 1794, and from that tinu' until 1S14 
it was absorbed in France. 


The oppositiim to Josej)h II and his reforms had pro- 
ceeded wholly from the pri\’ileged order's : the clerg\', the 
nobles, the municipal oligarchies, and the guilds. But there 
was another and more numerous party which Inn.! imbibed 
the principles of the French Revedutionists, and consecjuently 
little opposition was in 1794 offered to the French iiu aders. 
F'rom F^rance the Belgian Conservatives had perforce to 
accept the reforms so bitterlv resented when imposed by 
Joseph II. 

To Napoleon, the possession of Belgium was indispens- 
able : and he kept his grip upon it to the bitter end. But 
if Napoleon realized the importance of the Low Countries, 
not less clearly did Castlereagh, and he would make no peace 
which did not provide for their complete independence of 
France. But Castlereagh went farther : he desired to see 
the Low Countries not merely independent but strong, and 
by the First Treaty of Paris, Belgium was united with Holland 
in a Kingdom of the Netherlands under the House of Orange- 
Nassau. 

The intention was to form a strong barrier-state between 
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France and Germany. But it was frustrated by the tactless 
policy of the Hague. The Dutch treated Belgium almost 
as a conquered province, imposing upon it disproportionate 
burdens of taxation, and denying it equal privileges. Con- 
sequently, the ill-assorted union was speedily dissolved. In 
1830 as in 1790 the Belgian clericals and other privileged 
orders combined with the Democrats ; denounced the union 
with Calvinistic Holland, and elected as their King the Due de 
Nemours, the second son of Louis Philippe of France. 

The Belgian revolution of 1830 was, thus, the most 
important by-product of the July Revolution in Paris. 
But Lord Palmerston, then at the English Foreign Office, was 
not the man to allow France virtually to annex Belgium. 
He firmly declined to allow a French Prince to wear the 
Belgian Crown, which after some hesitation was accepted 
by Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. King Leopold was a 
German by blood but an Englishman by residence and 
sympathies, the sometime consort of Princess Charlotte, 
heiress-presumptive to the English throne, and the favourite 
uncle of the Princess Victoria who, in 1837, did actually 
ascend that throne. 

Thus was l>orn into the European Polity the first of those 
new nation-states which were destined to give to the nine- 
teenth century its differentiating characteristics. 
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THE EASTERN OUICSI ION 


I Nj H )-7,s , 


THE KINGDOM OF GREECE 


Chief Dates 

1821. Greek risings. 

1S24. Egyptians capture Crete. 

1825. Xicholas t succeeds Alexander in Kus^ia. 

1826. Eall of Missolonghi. 

1827. Fall of Athens. 

1827. Navarino (20th October). 

1S28. Russia declares war on Turkey. 

1829. Ireaty of Adrianojilc. 

1830. Ireaty of Eondon. Kingdom of Greece. 

1832. Turco-Egyptian War. 

1833. Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. 

1840-41. Treaties of Eondon. 

1852. Franco-Turkish Treaty (Holy Places). 

^853. Russo-Turkish War. 

1854. The Crimean War. 

1855. Fall of Sebastopol. 

1855. Intervention of Sardinia. 

1856. Treaty of Paris. 

1861. Union of Moldavia and W'^allachia as Roumania. 

1864. George of Denmark becomes King of G recce. 

1864. Ionian Isles ceded by England to Greece. 

1875. Balkan insurrections. 

1876. Conference at Constantinople. 

1877. Russo-Turkish War. 

1878. Treaty of San Stephano. 

1878. Congress and Treaty of Berlin. 

T he birth of modern Greece was practically coeval 
with that of Belgium. The diplomatists were actually 
in Session (1821) at Laybach, discussing the best 
means of dealing with the revolutionary movements in 
Southern Europe, when the news reached them that Prince 
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Alexander Hypsilanti, the son of a Phanariot i Greek who 
had been Governor of Moldavia and then of Wallachia, had 
raised the standard of Greek independence. 

The news came as a bolt from the blue. The Ottoman 
Turks had now been established in Europe for nearly four 

hundred years, but their conquests had, from 
the O-^OMAN (-his peculiar characteristic : the 

conquerors had neither absorbed nor been 
absorbed by the peoples they conquered. They had super- 
imposed upon them a military government, but beneath 
the surface there were live roots, which, when watered by the 
genial showers of liberty, pushed their tendrils through the 
supcrinciinibent crust. 

The French Revolution of 1789 and the upheaval that 
followed it had a distinct repercussion on the Balkans. Of 

the submerged nationalities, the Serbians were 
THE SERBS emerge. They raised the standard 

of revolt ill 1804, and waged with gallantry an intermittent 
struggle, until in 1817 they extorted from the Turks a measure 
of local autonomy under an hereditary prince of the native 


Obrenovitch house. , 

h'our years later the (Greeks rose under Prince Alexander 

llyiisilanti. Though the (heek insurrection took Europe 

by surprise, the forces which produced it had 
( ITON b>r soHic tiiHC bccii operating. If the Turks 
had suppressed the Greek nationality, they 
had made great use of individual Greeks in civil government. 
Moreover, the Greeks had never lost the memory of their 
former greatness; they kept their language, their religion, 
and their culture. Greek merchants made large fortunes, 
and Greek sailors manned the Turkish fleet. Secret societies 
also multiplied. By 1820 the most famous of them, the 
Philike Hciaircia (Association of Friends), counted 200,000 


members. , , _ 

The rising of 1821 was not, then, unprepared. In tne 

hope of help from Russia, Hypsilanti, himself an aide-de- 

camp of Capo DTstria the Foreign Minister of Alexander, 

raised his flag in Moldavia. But the Czar, the founder ot 

■ The Phanariots were Greeks in high official positions who practi- 
cally • ran ' the ICmpire for the Turks. So called from the Phanar. 
the quarter of Constantinople where most of them lived. 
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the Holy Alliance, could jiot encourage revolutitui c'veu 
against Ins traditional enemy the l urk, i l3 ])silaiiti was 
left to his fate, and the rising in the north collaj>sed. 

har dillerent was the fate of the iiisiirroctioii in the 
IMorea, the Greek islands, and continental Greece, l-'or 
nearly seven years (iS22-g) the war was waged, on lu.th 
sides, with terrible ferocit>’ ; and the Greeks, despite an 
heroic resistance, were at their last gasp when they were 
saved by the intervention of England, I'rance, and Russia. 

the Sultan had called in to his aid his powerful vassal 
Mehemet AH, the Pasha of Egypt. 1 he Egyptian troops, 

commanded by Mehemet Ali’s'son Ibrahim, 
had devastated the Morea and put its inhabi- 
tants to the sword. His atrocities were performed almost 
under the eyes of the English and Erench lleets in the 
Levant. A large Turco-Egyptian squadron was anchored 
in the Bay of Navarino, and when a Turkish ship was foolish 
enough to fire on a boat from H.M.S. Dartmouth, a battle 
ensued, and by sunset (20th October 1827) not a single 
lurkish or Egyptian ship remained afloat. 

1 he Western Powers were not formally at war with 
Turkey, but both in England and ITance there was keen 

THE TREATY OF for tlic Greek cause, and though 

ADRiANOPLE the British Government apologized to the 

Porte for the ‘ untoward event ' of Navarino, 
the battle practically saved the Greeks. In 1828 Nicholas I, 
who in 1825 had succeeded his father Alexander, declared 
war on the Porte ; by August 1829 the Russian army had, 
not without difficulty, reached Adrianople, and a month 
later peace was signed there. By the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople the Turks virtually acknowledged the independence of 
Greece ; Moldavia and Wallachia were also to enjoy practical 
autonomy under the protection of Russia. Russia obtained 
certain privileges for her merchants in Turkey, and the Black 
Sea and the Danube were to be open to all neutral vessels. 

The disintegration of the Ottoman Empire in Europe had 
evidently begun. The affairs of Greece were settled in a series 

of Treaties concluded in London. Greece was 
OF^^ECE*^^^ established as an independent state, under the 

protection of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
Its government was to be a ' constitutional monarchy .' But 
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for that purpose a ‘ constitutional monarch ' had to be found. 
The first selection was a German princeling. Prince Otto of 
Bavaria, who in spite of an insurrection in 1843 managed to 
keep his seat, somewhat unsteadily, in the saddle until 1862, 
when a second insurrection finally unseated him. The Greeks 
were then anxious to import a King from England ; but Queen 
Victoria would not allow her second son, Prince Alfred, to 
accept so precarious a Crown, and ultimately Great Britain 
secured for Greece the services of a Danish Prince, who in 
1863 ascended the Greek throne as King George I. 

Meanwhile, the luckless Turk had to face another danger. 
During the War of Greek Independence the Sultan had, as 

already mentioned, sought the aid of his power- 

OF eg\ 4 t ful vassal, Mehemet Ali of Egypt. This 

Albanian adventurer, almost wholly uncultured 

but brilliantly gifted, was the real ruler of Egypt from 1805 
to 1849. He reorganized the whole administration of his 
Pashalic, refashioned the army and navy, established the 
supremacy of Egypt over Arabia and the Sudan, and made 
it \nrtiially independent of the Sultan. But his ambition was 
still unsatisfied. Crete, handed over to him in 1829, seemed 
an inadequate reward for the services rendered to his suzerain 
in tlie Morea, so in 1831 he sent an army into Syria which 
after a scries of brilliant victories advanced through Asia 

Minor and threatened Constantinople itself. 

The Sultan, in panic, appealed for help to the Powers. 
Russia only was willing to send it ; she landed an army at 
Scutari and dispatched a powerful squadron to the Bosphorus. 
This alarmed Prance and England, who brought pressure to 
bear (Ui both combatants. Mehemet Ali was unwillingly 
bought off by the cession of Syria and part of Mesopotamia ; 

but Russia’s bill had still to be paid. • / o \ 

It was discharged in the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (i 833 )» 
which marked the zenith of Russian influence at Constanti- 
TREATiES OF noplc. The Treaty placed Turkey under t le 

AND military protectorship of the Czar guaranteed 
LONDON to Russian warships free passage tnrougn tne 

Straits, and closed them to all other Powers. 

Lord Palmerston at once made it clear that at the first 
convenient opportunity this dangerous treaty should be torn 
up ; nor was either the Sultan or Mehemet Ali content to 
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abide by the terms imposed en them in 185^ Hie rinkish 
armv was reor^^ini/ed by a Prussian S(.Idit'r.' dr^tiiu-d t.. i,mie 
as (he eonqueror of Austria and Prance. Ilelmutii \-..n M-.ltke. 
and in 1839 the Sultan launchotl an exjVilition for the reco\-('iy 
of S}ria. It was a complete tiasco, but tluMii^h hranci' l'U- 
couiaged Mehemet Ali, the other Powers inter\'ened, aiul with 
the powerful assistance of the British lleet compelled MeluMiu t 
Ali to submit to their will. He was confirmed in tlie heredi- 
tary Pashalic t>f ICgyiH. but compelled to restore' Arabia .tnd 
Syria te) the Peirte. Much more important was the proini>i‘ 
of the Porte to close tlie narr()W Straits to all ships ot war so 
long as Turkey was at peace. 

1 he Ireaty of I 'iikiar-Skelessi was torn up ; Russia was 
not to j^ose as the exclusive pix)tector of the I\u te, nor l i aiict' 
as the single friend of P-gypt. 1 he solution ot the Pastern 
Question was a matter for l£urope as a whole. 

Por tweh'e years (1841-53) that question was allowetl to 
slumber. It was reawakened by Napoleon HI. who in 1848 

THE CRIMEAN bccn clectcd President of the P'rench 

WAR ' ‘ Republic and in 1852 had converted his Presi- 

dency into an hereditary ICmpire. I-'or man\' 
years there had been quarrels between the Circek (luistern) 
and Latin (Roman Catholic) monks about the guardianship 
of the Holy Places in Palestine. Hoping thereby to conciliate 
the Prench clericals Napoleon ardently esj^oused the cause of 
the Latins : Russia was the protector of the (ireek Church. 
The other Roman Catholic Powers suj^ported the demands 
made on behalf of the Latin monks by Najioleon HI, and 
those demands were in substance conceded by the Sultan to 
whom Palestine belonged. 

These concessions were bitterly resented by Russia, and 
the Czar Nicholas not only required the Sultan to rescind his 
concession to the Latins, but to concede to him a formal pro- 
tectorate over all tlie Christian subjects of the Porte. T his 
demand roused the susceptibilities of Great Britain, always 
jealous of any extension of Russian influence in the Near 
East. 


The Czar Nicholas had long held the opinion that PZngland 
and Russia, as the two Powers most nearly interested, should 
settle the Eastern Question between them. He was convinced 
that the ' sick man * (as the Turk came to be known) was on 
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his death-bed, and that the only way of avoiding a general war 
over the distribution of his estate was for England and Russia 
to come to terms. Accordingly he suggested in 1853 that 
England should annex Egypt and Cyprus and leave Russia a 
free hand in the Balkans. England's only vital interest in the 
Eastern Question was to make her communications with 
India and the Ear East secure. The possession of Egypt 
would secure it. 

England, however, thought it indecent to dispose in this 
cynical way of the sick man's inheritance before the breath 
was out of his body, and refused to consider the Czar's 


proposal. 

Her refusal brought on the Crimean War. England and 
h'rance held that the Czar was making inadmissible demands 
upon Turkey, and encouraged the Porte to refuse them. 
Russia was determined to enforce them at the point of the 


sword, and in 1854 refused an ultimatum presented to her by 
the two Western Powers. The Crimean War had begun. 

England sent a fleet to the Baltic, but that expedition had 
little practical effect upon the war. The main field of battle 
was in the Crimea, where the allies laid siege to the great 
fortress of Sebastopol. The preparations for the campaign, 
and particularly for besieging a great fortress, were miserably 
inadequate, and the sufferings of the British troops during 
the ‘ Crimean Winter ’ (1854-5) were terrible. Brilliant 
victories had been won in the autumn on the Alma, and on 
the heights above Sebastopol at Balaclava and inkerman, 
but with the fortress untaken they had little result. 

In January 1^55 Count Cavour, Prime Minister of Sardinia, 
induced his master King Victor Emmanuel to send a contin- 

gent to the help of the western allies, and 
■■ak's (. 850 ) tlie Italian troops contributed materially to 

an allied victory on the Tchernaya (15th to i6th 
May 1855). That victory sealed the fate of Sebastopol, 
but not until September did it surrender. The siege had 
lasted 349 davs. The Czar Nicholas had died in the previous 
March : his successor Alexander II was anxious for peace. 
Napoleon III was tired of the war. Peace, accordingly, was 
concluded at Paris on 30th March 1856. The Powers agreed 
to guarantee the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and not to interfere in its internal affairs ; the Sultan 
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proniisoil to ameliorate the emulitiun of his suhjerls ' witlH.nt 
distmetion ot race aiul creed ' ; Kussia recovered the ( rimea 
but ceded Southcrti l-iess.,ral.ia to Moldavia, and reiuamced 
her proteciorate over Moldavia and Wallaehia which were t., 
become virtually iiulepeiuleiit muier tlie su/eraint\ ol the 
Multan. 1 he Bhick Sea CIall^es ' were of special coiuerii to 

hui^land. * he Black Sea was entirely iieutrali/ed ; its coasts 

demilitarized, and m> shij^s of war allowi'd on its waters. 
Kussia. naturallv enoikeh, deepl\- resented these clauses, and 
m iS7r. with l^ismarck’s assistance, tore them nj). 

Ihe bioad result of the war, now ij:cnerally condemned as 
a blunder, if not a crime, was to depri\e Kussia of almoM 
o\ei \ things she had trained by two centuries of dijdomac'y aiul 
\\ar . to thrust her back irom ('onstantinoj>ie ; to ia‘pu<liat(‘ 
her quasi-protectorate over Turkev, and to close tht' Black 
Sea to her ships of war ; and to give the Turks aiK.iher clianee 
of putting their house in order and coming to terms with the 
rising nationalities in the Balkans. 

Ihe links took no advantage of the respite secured to 
them by their western allies, and twenty \-ears later the 
conditit>n of the Christian peojiles ol the Balkans was no whit 
bettci than it was nt the close of the C rinicun \\ ur. 

In 1875 the whole Eastern Question was reopened b}' the 
outbreak of insurrection among''the Southern Slavs of Bosnia 

BALKAN Herzegovina, whence it spread to their 

INSURRECTIONS kinsmen in Serbia and Montenegro. Kussia 

was eager to interfere on behalf of her co- 
nationals and co-religionists, but, remembering the Crimean 
War, joined with Austria and Germanv in demanding 
prompt reform from the Sultan. But this eflort came to 
nothing, partly because the Balkan insurgents refused to 
lay down their arms on the strength of a ' paper ’ promise 
from the Sultan, partly because England refused to join 
the three Emperors in tlieir demands on 'J'urke\'. 

Ihe Balkan insurrection spread from the Southern Slavs 
to Bulgaria, where it was suppressed with terrible cruelty by 
iurkish irregulars, and all Europe rang with Mr. Gladstone's 
denunciation of the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities.' Kussia then 
(April 1877) declared war on Turkey ; Moldavia and Wallaehia 
(since 1859 united in a single principality under the title of 
Roumania) joined Russia, and though checked by the 
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gallant defence of Plevna (July— December 1877) the Russians 
drove the Turks back on to Constantinople, and in March 
1878 dictated to them the Treaty of San Stephano. 

Great Britain, under the government of Lord Beacons- 
field, now intervened, refused to allow Russia to dictate 
term’s to Turkey without the assent of the other Powers, 
and demanded that the treaty should be submitted to a 
European Congress. Russia demurred : England insisted ; 
war between the two Powers seemed imminent when Russia 
gave way, and the Congress demanded by England met at 
Berlin in June, under the presidency of Bismarck. 

The Treaty of Berlin (1878) was the result. Russia retained 
Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan, captured in the recent war, and 

recovered (from Roumania) the strip of Bessa- 

ufrlTn rabia retroceded in 1856 ; England (by a separ- 

ate agreement with Turkey) obtained Cyprus , 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over, not in absolute 
possession but for ‘ administration ’ to Austria ; Roumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, with some additions to their terri- 
tories,’ secured their absolute independence. Bulgaria was 
less fortunate. It was henceforward to be an independent 
State under the suzerainty of the Sultan but was deprived 
of the large accession of territory promised to it liy the treaty 
of San Stephano. Greece put forward large claims, but was 
told that she could afford to wait. In 1881, however she 
secured Tliessalv and part of Epirus. Greece was not too 
well pleased, but probably neither Greece 'i"*' Serbia woulcl 
be where they are to-day if Lord Beaconsfield _ had not 
prevented the formation of the ‘ Greater Bulgaria mapped 
out at San Stephano. In 1885. however, Bn garia was 

allowed to annex Eastern Roumelia-a large, if 
compensation for what she had been compelled to give up 

“"“"most sisnifleant outcome of the Berlin Cot^r.ss 
remains to be noticed. Bismarck, acting as the honest 
brother.’ was reluctantly compelled to choose between 
two friends, Austria and Russia, whose r.vMry m the Balkans 
was becoming more and more acute. He chose Austria 
Closer and clLer alliance with Austria was the keynote of 
German policy from 1878 to 1914. Between Germany and 
Russia there was on the contrary ever-deepening antagonism. 
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Thus the Berlin Congress foreshadowed the World War. As 
Russia drew away from Germany, she moved toward France. 
But long before the outbreak of the World War, another 
phase of the long-drawn-out Eastern Question had opened. 
If friendship cooled between Petersburg and Berlin, it was 
cemented between Berlin and Constantinople. With that 
phase a later chapter must deal. 

FOR FURTHER READING (and in Part for 

CHAPTER XXXIV) 

E. Driault ; La Question d'Orient. J. A. R. Marriott : 
The Eastern Question. W. A. Phillips : The Greek War of 
Independence. T. Gordon : History of the Greek Revolution. 
S. Goriainow : Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles. R. Pinon : 
UEurope et L'Empire Ottoman. Lane Poole; Life of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. R. W. Seton Watson : Rise of Nationality 
in the Balkans, P. Dehn : Deutschland und der Orient. R. Pinon : 
UEurope et la Jeune Turquie. A. Cheradame ; UEurope and la 
Question d* Autriche. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY (1815-71) 

Chief Dates 


1796-1814. Napoleon’s conquest and 
reconstruction of Italy. 

1815. Restorations. 

1820. Insurrection in Naples. 

1821. Insurrection in Piedmont. 

1821. The Carbonari. 

1821. Austria suppresses insurrec- 
tions. 

1831. Insurrections in Italy. 

1831. Mazzini founds ' Young 
Italy/ 

1831. Austria occupies Romagna. 

1832. France occupies Ancona. 

1843. Neo-Guelphic movement. 

1846. Pius IX elected Pope. 

1848. Revolutions in Italy. 

1848. The Venetian Republic under 
Manin. 

1848. Austro-Sardinian War. 

1849. Roman Republic. 

1849. Victor Emmanuel succeeds 
Charles Albert of Sardinia. 
1849. Austria dominates Italy. 

1852. Cavour, Prime Minister. 


1855. Intervention of Sardinia in 
Crimea. 

1858. Pact of Plombieres. 

^^ 59 - Italian War of Independence. 

i860. Kingdom of Italy. 
i86o. Savoy and Nice ceded to 
France. 

i860. Garibaldi’s conquest of Two 
Sicilies. 

1860. Naples and Sicily annexed to 

Kingdom of Italy. 

1861. Death of Cavour. 

1862. Defeat of Garibaldi at Aspro- 

monte. 

1864. Capital transferred to Florence. 
1866. Austro-Prussian War. 

1866. Venice annexed to Italy. 

1867. Garibaldi's attack on Rome. 
1867. Garibaldi's defeat by French 

at Montana. 

1870. Franco-German War. 

1870. Italy enters Rome. 

1871. Rome the capital of Italy. 

1929. Lateran Treaties. 


T WO great forces dominated European politics in the 
nineteenth century — Liberalism and Nationalism. 
But the operation of these forces was not uniform. 
In Germany and Italy they made for unity — the creation of 
two great States in the place of many small States ; in the 
Ottoman Empire and in the Empire of the Hapsburgs they 
tended to disintegration, the breaking up of two great 
Empires into a number of small nation-states. 

3»3 
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Of all the national movements of the century the Italian 
is the most romantic. The Italian movement was, as Mr. 
Lecky wrote in 1896, ‘ unlike any other of our time. It was 
the one movement of nineteenth-century history when politics 
assumed something of the character of poetry.’ To sketch 
in brief outline the story of that movement is the purpose of 

this chapter.' 

The story really begins with the conquest and recon- 
struction of Italy by Napoleon. When in 1796 General 
Buonaparte invaded Italy he found it, as we have seen, a 
congeries of a dozen States. In a few years not one of them, 
save Naples, remained ; to Naples he sent first his brother 
Toseph and then his brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, as King ; 
over the rest of the country he ruled, either as Emperor of 
France or King of Italy, in person. He foresaw and pre- 
dicted that Italy was ‘ surely destined to become one sole 
nation.’ and he contributed largely to the fulfilment of his 

own prediction. He broke down ancient barriers ; he built 

bridges and made roads ; in place of a hundred conflicting 
jurisdictions he introduced a unified code of laws ; fie 
abolished feudal privileges and spread the burden of taxation 
over all classes ; he greatly improved education and centralipd 
administration Above all, he taught the Italians to think 

of themselves as Italians and to fight like men. 

The diplomatists of 1814-15 did their best to erase all 
traces of Napoleon’s handiwork. Save for the extmction 

of two ancient republics. Venice and Genoa, 
AND* REACTION the stutus quo ante 1796 was restored. Venice 
(1815-48) with its dependencies on the Adriatic was 

joined with Lombardy, which as the Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom took its place in the heterogeneous Empire of the 
Haptburgs. Genoa was given to the House of Savoy, which 
recovered Savoy and Piedmont and reunited them with the 

Kingdom of Sardinia. For the rest, the States 
werf handed back to the Papacy ; Ferdinand IV, a Spanish 
Bourbon, reunited Naples to his '^land Kingdom of Sicily 
Tuscany was restored to the Grand-Duke Ferdinand I 

1 I have told the story at greater length in Remaking 
Furope (Methuen, 20th ed.) : in still greater detail % 

Europe. 1815-1923 (Methuen, 1931): anti Makers of Modern Hay 
(Clarendon Press, 1930 . ‘s a monograph on the subject. 
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Hapsburg-Lorraine ; Parma and Piacenza were given for 
life to the ex-Empress Marie Louise — a Hapsburg princess, 
but on her death were to revert to the Spanish Bourbons ; 
and Francis IV, also a Hapsburg, was reinstated in the 
Duchy of Modena. For the next twent\^-hve years Italy 
was practically ruled by Prince Metternich from Vienna. 
But though Metternich might put back a Hapsburg on this 
throne and a Bourbon on that, though at all the petty 
courts reaction might ensue on restoration, the Italy of 1815 
was not the Italy of 1796. Mazzini, while detesting Imperial- 
ism and especially Napoleonic Imperialism, confessed that 
to Napoleon I Italian nationality owed a heavy debt. The 
seed sown by Napoleon eventually took root and yielded an 
abundant harvest. 

Not, however, until 1848 did the reaping really begin. 
From 1815 until the ‘Year of Revolution,' Italy was a 
prey to reaction, periodically interrupted by the outbreak of 
sporadic insurrections. In 1820 the revolutionary contagion 
spread from Madrid to Naples ; Ferdinand IV temporarily 
conceded all the demands of the insurgents, who demanded a 
parliamentary constitution. In 1821 the movement spread 
to Piedmont. In both cases it was largely inspired by 
the secret society of the Carbonari (Charcoal-burners). 
The Carbonari were active also at Milan, where Mettcr- 
nich's vigilance frustrated an outbreak. In Naples and Pied- 
ment the insurrections were suppressed without difficulty by 
Austrian troops. 

These and similar outbreaks were the work of a small, 


enlightened, and patriotic minority ; the mass of the people 
were wholly untouched by the idea of nationality or even of 
liberty. The French Revolution of 1830 had repercussions 
in Italy ; but only in Central Italy — in the Papal States, 
Modena, and Parma — did discontent issue in open insurrec- 
tions, and Austrian troops soon restored order. 

The pitiable failure of these scattered outbreaks had 


one important result. They led Joseph Mazzini, a young 

Genoese student, to denounce the methods of 
the Carbonari and found the association of 
Young Italy. The new organization spread 
throughout all parts of Italy with remarkable rapidity. Its 
objective was the independence and libert}'^ of Italy ; its 
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watchwords were : * Education and insurrection to be adopted 
simultaneously ' ; its immediate aim was to expel the 
Austrians by force of arms from Italy. Mazzini himself 
was compelled to go into exile, but directed the affairs of the 
Association from England where he found a second home. 

Apart from the Mazzinians, there were two other parties 
in Italy working for liberty and independence, if not, like 

Mazzini, for unity. One, known as the Neo- 
GUELPHS Gnelphs, looked to the Pope to lead the Italian 

movement, to promote constitutional reform 
in the several states, and bring them together into a federa- 
tion under his own presidency. The election, in 1846, of 
Pius IX as Pope served, for a short space, to encourage 
the hopes of the Neo-Guelphs, but the new Pope's zeal for 
reform was speedily quenched by the events of 1848-9. 

A third party looked to the House of Savoy to take the 
lead in a war of independence, in the concession of domes- 
tic lil)ertiesj and the formation of an Italian 
ESE PARTY^^^ tcderation. Thus, on the eve of the year of 

Rcv^)lution, there was a general ferment of 
ideas, thougli there was disagreement, both as to the goal of 
reform, and the route by which it was to be reached. 

In many parts of continental Europe the opening weeks 
of 1848 were marked by an outburst of revolution. In 
THE YEAR OF I'^ance the July monarchy collapsed, and the 
REVOLUTION Secoiid Republic was proclaimed in February ; 
(1848-9) |)efore the middle of March the whole Hapsburg 


Empire was in ferment, and Metternich, driven from Vienna, 
was on his way to England as a refugee ; in Italy ‘ constitu- 
tions ' were conceded to their respective peoples by the 
Pope and the rulers of the Two Sicilies, of Tuscany, and of 
Piedmont ; Venice declared its independence and proclaimed 
itself again a republic under Daniel Manin ; Lombardy, 
also, broke free from Austria ; Charles Albert of Piedmont 
declared war on Austria ; and Tuscans, Romans, and Nea- 
politans flew to his support. But the military power of 
Austria was irresistible: Charles Albert was forced to his 
knees; the support of the Pope and the other rulers, less 
than lukewarm from the first, was quickly withdrawn ; the 
anti-Austrian war collapsed. Venice, however, held out, 
and in Rome, whence the Pope had fled, a republic was 
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proclaimed. But in 1849 France came to the assistance of 
the Pope, and despite an heroic defence, inspired by Mazzini 
and Garibaldi, Rome was compelled to surrender and re- 
ceive back the Pope. In August 1849 Venice, after a siege 
of 146 days, capitulated to Marshal Radetsky. 

Once more the Austrian yoke was imposed on Italy. 
Yet the struggle of 1848-9 had not been fruitless. The 
Hapsburgs triumphed indeed over the disunion of their 
several subjects — Germans, Czechs, Magyars, Slavs, and 
Italians. The condition of Italy was, to all outward seeming, 
as hopeless as ever. Not so in reality, A divided Italy 
was, in a military sense, no match for Austria ; but the 
peoples of the different States had felt on their brows the 
breath of liberty ; Venice and Rome had made a gallant 
resistance, and in the young King Victor Emmanuel, who on 
the abdication of Charles Albert succeeded to the throne of 
Sardinia (1849), Italy found a leader who, before the end <jf 
his reign (1849-79), unite the whole of Italy under a 


single sceptre. 

The events of 1848-9 had concentrated the hopes of all 
Italian patriots upon the House of Savoy. 1 he conduct 

of Pope Pius IX had shattered the neo- 
EMMANUEL Guclpliic ideal ; Mazzini’s republicanism had 

proved itself equally ineffective. All parties, 
therefore, began to look to young Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia as the one hope for Italian liberation. 

Victor Emmanuel’s first task was to equip his own sub- 
alpine kingdom for the leadership of the Italian movement. 

In this task he was fortunate enough to enlist 
the help of one of the greatest statesmen of the 
nineteenth century. Count Camillo di Cavour. By birth a 
Piedmontese noble, Cavour had made a close study of 
English politics, of social and economic reform, and, above 
all, of the art of parliamentary government. On his appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister of Piedmont he carried through 
a series of drastic domestic reforms, embracing every 
branch of administration — ecclesiastical, civil, fiscal, naval. 


CAVOUR 


and military. 

Having re-equipped Piedmont, he induced his sovereign in 
1854 to take a bold step. The Crimean War was in progress. 
England and France were supporting the Ottoman Empire 
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against Russia. The task the Western Powers had under- 
taken in the Crimean War proved no easy one. Had Italy 
no interest in the Eastern Question ? Italy, in fact, did not 
exist. Cavour, however, was determined to make Italy, and 
the Italy he would make should be a great Mediterranean 
Power. As a first step to that end little Sardinia should send 
a contingent to fight side by side with English and French 
troops in the Crimea. 

The contingent was sent ; the troops fought well ; the 
stain of recent defeats at the hands of Austria was wiped out ; 
cAorMXTTAM fricndship was established with France and 

SARDINIAN ^ ^ ^ 11-1 • . L n 

CONTINGENT England ; Cavour took his place in the Peace 
IN CRIMEA Congress at Paris : ‘ out of the mud of the 

trenches before Sebastopol modern Italy was built.’ At the 
Congress of Paris Cavour brought before the European Powers 
the pitiable condition of Italy, and openly denounced Austria 
as the cause of all her sufferings. The attention of the English 
people had been lately drawn to the hideous misgovernment 
in Naples by two letters addressed (1852) by Mr. Gladstone to 
Lord Aberdeen. As a protest against that misgovernment 
the English minister had been withdrawn from Naples. The 
English Government, therefore, was cordially sympathetic 
with Cavour. 

The Emperor Napoleon III was more than sympathetic. 
He undertook, on certain conditions, to help Cavour to expel 
the Austrians from Italy. 

Of that undertaking the Italian War of Independence 
was the outcome. On 30th January 1859 Prince Napoleon, 

son of Jerome Buonaparte, was married to 
OH iNDEPEND- Princess Clothilde, daughter of King Victor 

Emmanuel. The King sacrificed a favourite 
daughter with a heavy heart, for the bridegroom was not 
youthful, nor was his reputation unstained. But the marriage 
was part of the bargain concluded by Cavour. On 13th May a 
great French army, led by the Emperor in person, landed at 
Genoa. Cordial was the greeting to a generous ally who had 
come ‘ to liberate Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic ' : even 
more bitter was the disappointment, when in the full tide (as 
it seemed) of victory Napoleon III suddenly stopped short 
and concluded an armistice with the Austrian Emperor at 
Villafranca. Napoleon’s motives for this volte face have been 
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endlessly discussed. They are now fairly clear. Ho hated 
bloodshed, and there had been much ; his \'ictories, if un- 
checked, might have carried him farther tlian he intended 
perhaps even as far as Rome, and an attack upon Rome would 
have greatly distressed the I'rench clericals, his best 
supporters, and not least the lunpress, an ardent Roman 
Catholic; but the compelling reason for the armistice to 
both parties — was the news tliat the Prussians were mobiliz- 
ing on the Rhine. Both Emperors were uneasy. Hence the 
armistice. But the war none the less marked an important 
stage in the unification of Italy. Venice was left to Austria, 
but Lombardy was annexed to Piedmont, and the States of 
Central Italy, Tuscany, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, and the 
Romagna (the northern part of the Papal States) expelled 
their former rulers and united themselves to Piedmont. The 
union of North and Central Itah' under the House of Savo\* 
was achieved. The Kingdom of Italy came into being, and 
on 2nd April i860 the first Parliament of the new Kingdom 
met at Turin. 

But these gains involved a painful sacrilice. Na])oleon 
had bargained for the cession of Savoy and Nice as the 
price of his promised assistance. The price was reluctantly 
paid. 

The union of Northern and Central Italy was the fruit of 

Cavour's diplomacy. The next stage in unification was 

accomplished under the intrepid leadership of 

Garibaldi and i i* t> vt* • o /*' *i i 1*1 

HIS THOUSAND OaribaldL Born at Nice in 1007, Garibaldi, like 

Cavour and Mazzini, was bv birth a Piedmontese 
subject.^ After a life of adventure in South America he 
returned to Italy in 1848 to take his part in the ‘ \ear of 
revolution.’ To his defence of the Roman Republic reference 
has already been made. In the war of 1859 (iaribaldi added 
greatly to his reputation as a brilliant leader in guerilla war- 
fare, and on its sudden conclusion he was hailed as a national 
hero from end to end of Italy. 

Recent events in North Italy had repercussions in the 
south. Not that the provoking causes were the same. I he 
northern movement was directed against alien government ; 
the southern against a government which though not alien 

* In 1807 Nice was actually French, but Piedmont regained it in 
1814. 
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was incredibly bad. Discontent against Bourbon rule in the 
Two Sicilies came to a head in April i860, when an insurrection 
stimulated by Francesco Crispi broke out in Sicily. Garibaldi 
had long been in touch with the insurgents, and having 
collected a band of volunteers — the famous ‘ Thousand — 
sailed with them from Genoa on 6th May. Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour were in complete sympathy with the objects of 
Garibaldi's expedition, but would have postponed it if they 
could. Garibaldi waited for no leave, and before the end of 
Tuly he was master of Sicily. Thence he crossed to the main- 
land. and in the first week of September was marching on 
Napies. On 6th September Francis II (' Bombino ’), who had 
succeeded his father in the previous year, fled from his capital, 
and on the 7th Garibaldi entered Naples and proclaimed him- 
self Dictator. A curious and delicate situation supervened. 
The European Powers were all, with the exception of England, 
horrified at Garibaldi's freebooting enterprise. Cavour and Ins 
master dare not flout the Powers ; but were anxious for the 
union of the Two Sicilies with the Northern Kingdom. Gari- 
baldi, however, refused to hand over his conquests to Victor 
Emmanuel until he could proclaim his sovereign King of Italy 
in Rome itself. Cavour was as anxious as Garibaldi that 
Rome should become the capital of a united Italy. But an 
attack upon Rome at that moment would have brought all 
the Catholic Powers of Europe about the ears of the young 
Italian Kingdom. Meanwhile Austrian and Ic'sh troops 
employed by the Papacy, were holding Umbria and the 
MarchL for the Pope, and were threatening the Romagna 
recently annexed to the Italian Kingdom, favour called on 
the Pope to dismiss his foreign levies, ^nd on his refusal 
sent an army south with the twofold object of defending tl^ 
Romagna against the Pope, and defending the Pope from 

‘"'"’^FoHunately for Cavour the Neapolitans held Garibaldi 
back for a fortnight, and when at last he dispersed them on 
the Volturno he found himself f^ce to face with his own King 
Victor Emmanuel. He at once laid his dictatorship at the 
King's feet, and on 7th November the kmght-errant and h 

master rode into Naples side by side. 

The Two Sicilies united themselves by plebiscite to the 

Northern Kingdom, and on i8th February a Parliament 
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VENICE 


representative of the whole of Italy, save Venetia and Rome, 
met at Turin, A month later the last stronghold of 
UNION OF Bourbon rule surrendered ; Francis II took 

sovTH refuge in Rome. 

At this critical moment Italy lost her great 
statesman. Cavour died on 5th June 1861, leaving unsolved 
the Roman question. Garibaldi was determined to solve it 
b}^ force. With the cry, ‘ Rome or death ! ' he reappeared on 
the mainland and again threatened Rome. The Government 
interposed ; the * Red-shirts ' were scattered at Aspromonte, 
and Garibaldi was made prisoner. 

But besides Rome there was another gaping wound in 
the side of Italy. In 1865 a conflict between Austria 

and Prussia was clearly imminent. Victor 
Emmanuel offered his assistance to Austria in 
return for the cession of Venetia. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph refused, and Italy then accepted the bargain offered 
by Prussia. In the ‘ Seven Weeks' War ' (i866) Italy 
played a sorry part ; but Austria, defeated by Prussia at 
Sadowa, was compelled to cede Venice to Italy. The new 
frontier was drawn, however, with a niggardly hand ; 
Bismarck could not refuse the * pound of flesh,' but not an 
ounce more would he give. 

But to return to 1866. After Venice, Rome : Garibaldi 
made his last attempt to take Rome in 1867, but it was 

frustrated by a French army which was sent 
to defend Rome against the Red Shirts. The 
outbreak of the Franco-German War (1870), however, com- 
pelled the French finally to evacuate Rome ; the Pope, 
despite a touching appeal from Victor Emmanuel, refused 
to accept the inevitable ; the Italian troops occupied the 
city, after a show of resistance ; a plebiscite showed virtual 
unanimity for the union of Rome with Italy ; and on 2nd June 
1871 Victor Emmanuel made his formal entry into the city, 
henceforth to be the capital of a united Italy. 

But there was much tribulation in store for the young 
nation. Not until the establishment of the Fascist regime 

(1919) did it really emerge from it. Ihe pace 
TRCHJBLK*^ between 1850 and 1870 had been too rapid. 

North and south, though politically united, 
were not socially or economically assimilated. Nor did the 


ROME 
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parliamentary constitution, copied by Italy from England, 
work satisfactorily. To the genius and traditions of Italy, 
' direct * is probably better suited than ‘ representative ' 
democracy. Personal rule is perhap better suited than 
either, while the young nation is going through its politi- 
cal apprenticeship. Anyhow, the parliamentary system m 
Italy was disfigured by gross corruption ; taxation, inevit- 
ably heavy if the new State was to be built up on modern 
lines, was the heavier by reason of widespread malversation , 
grave social disorders threatened the life of the young 
kingdom ; a premature attempt to follow older nations into 
the colonial field was attended by disaster ; the relations 
between Italy and France were almost continuously strained, 
and consequently Italy, though friendly with England, was 
drawn by Bismarck into the Triple Alliance. But that 
wliich more than all else poisoned the life of the young State 
was tlie tension between the Kingdom and the Papacy. 

After the occupation of Rome by Victor Emrnanuel the 
Popes withdrew into the Vatican, and there for sixty y^rs 

they remained self-interned * prisoners. bor 
TrI- Italians who wished to be at once good citizens 

and good Catholics the situation was most 
distressing. Loyalty to the State involved disobedience to 
the Church. Repeated attempts were made by the Italian 
Government to effect a compromise with the Pope ; out 
until 1929 they were in vain. In that year, however, an 
agreement was reached between Signor Muss^ini and Pop 
Pius XL and was embodied in the Lateran Treaties. Ih 
I>ope still reigns over a much restricted territory, the ^ ^atica 
City,' and so preserves ' international sovereignty, ^ut lor 
the first time he acknowledges the Italian sovereignty o e 
King of Italy. The Lateran Treaty is the crown of Italian 

unity. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY (1815-71) 

Chief Dates 

1815. Germanic Confederation (Bund). 

1815-30. Reaction in Germany. 

1818-41. The Zollverein. 

1848. Revolution in Hapsburg Empire. 

1848. Revolution in German States. 

1848-9. Frankfort Parliament. 

1849. Restoration of the Confederation. 

1863. Insurrection in Poland. 

1863-4. Schleswig-Holstein affair. 

1864. Danish War. 

1866. Seven Weeks' War. 

1866. Prussian victory at Sadowa. 

1866. Dissolution of Germanic Confederation. 

1867. North-German Confederation. 

1870. Franco-German War. 

1870. S^dan. 

1871. New German Empire. 


I TALY and Germany attained the goal of unity in the 
same year (1871). In both cases the Franco-German 
War gave the final impulse to forces which had long 
been operating. Bismarck and Cavour were the chosen 
instruments of nationalism. But the parallel between the 

two movements was not complete ; Bismarck's 
CA%^^^ task was much less arduous than Cavour's. 

Germany had never lost the idea of unity so 
completely as had Italy. The Holy Roman Empire was 
indeed less an institution than an ideal. But so long as it 
subsisted, Germany had a King. Sovereignty had long ago 
passed in reality to the territorial Princes, but nevertheless a 
Saxon or a Bavarian felt himself to be a German. Bismarck, 
then, had much more to start from than had Cavour. But 

335 
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after the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire {1806) there 
was no German State even if there was still a German nation ; 
it was the business of a German Committee at the Congress 
of Vienna to re-create one. What form should it take . 
The War of Liberation (1813-14) had evoked a new national 
spirit in Germany, as the work of Stein and Hardenberg, of 
Fichte and Humboldt, of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had 
evoked a new national spirit in Prussia. Could the states- 
men at Vienna create an appropriate body for the new soul 

of Germany ? , • xu u 

It is significant that no one proposed to revive the old 

Empire. Stein fayoured the separation of North from 

South Germany, and the creation of two 

federal States under Austria and Prussia 

respectively, but to this solution Austria was 

inflexibly opposed, and it was eventually agreed to establish 

a loose confederation of thirty-nine Sovereign States to be 

represented in a Federal Diet sitting at Frankfort under the 

presidency of the Austrian Emperor. The powers of the 

Diet were in theory considerable, but in practice proved 

almost wholly ineffective. The Diet was, in fact, a Congress 

of plenipotentiaries; all its important decisions required 

a unanimity never attained; there was no real federa 

Executive, and the judicial authority was devoid o 

sanctions. The Federal Act also provided for the adoption 

of a representative constitution in each State. 

Metternich was well pleased with his handiwork tl 
machinery of the ' Bund ' could be used to maintain interna 
order’- it could not hamper the reactionary policy of 
Austria’. The Secondary Princes were glad to be left in 
possession of the sovereign rights 

enjoyed. Prussia cared little more for German interests 

thaOidid Aust^ between 1815 and 1848 was in Germany 

as in Italy a period of reaction broken only by sporadic 

insurrections in the several States— notably 
REACTION sparks reached them from the Prench 

conflagraUon^of^iSsmaction important and constructive 

movement offered an exception. Commercial y and fecaljy- 
as well as politically, Germany was hopelessly divided. 
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But between i8i8 and 1841 all the States exce])t Austria 
united in a Customs Union (Zollvcrein) uiuler the j)resi(lency 

of Prussia. All fiscal barriers between State 
and State were thrown down ; internal free 
trade was combined with external Protection 
common tariff ; roads, canals, railwax s were 
postal communications were improN’ed, and 
thus an immense impulse was given to (ierman commerce. 
And not to that only. Commercial union marked an im- 
portant step towards political unity. Austria only was 
excluded ; the rest of Germany began to look for leadership 
to Berlin. 

In 1848 the spirit of unrest, which for thirt\’ years Metter- 
nich had so effectuallv repressed, found \'ent. 1 he mo\e- 

ment in Germany as in Itah* had a twofold 
REVOLUTION objective ; constitutional reform in the sc\'eral 

States : unity for Germany as a whole. Parlia- 
mentary constitutions, with 'responsible’ Executives, were 
granted in Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Saxony, and in 
most of the smaller States. But it was in the llapsburg 
dominions that the revolutionary temper was most violent. 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, not to mention Ital3^ blazed 
out simultaneously into insurrection. Metternich was driven 
into exile, and the * ramshackle * Empire of the Hapsburgs 
was ultimately saved only by the lack of unity between the 
subject provinces. Between Magyars and Czechs, between 
Slavs, Germans, and Italians, there was indeed nothing in 
common save dislike of Hapsburg rule. The old Emperor 
Francis II abdicated in December 1848, in favour of his 
young nephew Francis Joseph, who, at the ag(; of eighteen, 
.assumed the burden of a crown which he bore until his death 
in 1916. The crisis produced a great statesman in the 
person of Felix Schwarzenberg, who, with the aid of a line 
army gallantly led, gradually reduced the whede kanpire U) 
obedience. Except for the loss of Lombardo-N'enctia (in 
1866) it survived practically intact until the debacle of 1918. 

Thus autocracy was re-established at Vienna : but kred- 
erick William IV of Prussia accepted a representative 
Parliament for Prussia, though he did not concede a ‘ re- 
sponsible ' Executive. Nor did the liberal movement in 
the smaller States wholly evaporate. 

22 
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How fared it with the national movement— the move- 
ment toward German unity ? In May 1848 a Constituent 

Assembly, consisting of 576 representatives, 
FRANKFORT elected on the basis of universal suffrage from 

PARLIAMENT State in the Germanic Confederation, 

met at Frankfort. 

The ' Frankfort Parliament proceeded to draft a con- 
stitution, and despite bitter opposition between the ' Great 
Germans,’ who wished to include all the provinces of the 
Hapsburg Empire, and the ‘ Little Germans,’ who wanted 
a glorified Zollverein, which should exclude the non-German 
provinces of Austria, eventually reached agreement. Ger- 
many was to be a Federal State under an hereditary 

Emperor, with a representative. Parliament of two Chambers, 
and an Executive responsible thereto. The Imperial Crown 
was offered to Frederick William IV of Prussia, but the 
Prussian King, partly out of respect for, perhaps partly 
from fear of, Austria, and still more m distrust of the derno 
cratic spirit which pervaded the Frankfort Parliament, de- 
clined the crown. A proud Hohenzollern was not prepared 
to proclaim himself the ‘ serf of the revolution His refusal 
rendered abortive all the labours of the I-rankfort Assembly , 
the Confederation of 1815 was restored, and for nearly two 
decades survived. The failure of the brankfort Parhament 
was an event of first-rate significance for Germany, and 
indeed for the world. Had it succeeded, Prussia would 
have been merged in Germany ; German unity would have 
been antedated by twenty years ; it would have been 
achieved not by the Bismarckian instruments of blood and 
iron ’ but bv peaceful parliamentary methods ; Bis- 

Tarik-s war. against Djftark. AuaWa. knd France m.eh. 
never have occurred ; the catastrophe of 1914 might have 

'"'"''phe'' Frankfort fiasco was a triumph for Austria ; but to 

no one did it give greater satisfaction than 

subiect, the man destined to lame as me 
BISMARCK creator’ of German unity. Count Otto von 

Bismarck Bismarck, the scion of an old Junker I^mly 
in Brandenburg, was at this time a young man of thirty- 
Ihrfp Destined for a diplomatic career, he was appointed 

rLorcd F.d.r.l P». in .85., and 

A 
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though deeply imbued with reverence for the House of 
Hapsburg, he was convinced by his sojourn at Frankfort 
that Austria was implacably hostile to Prussia. He decided, 
therefore, that Prussia must cut lierself off from the Bund' 
and sooner or later must fight Austria for the headsliip of 
Germany. The period whicli immediately followed on the 
fiasco of 1848—9 was marked, however, b}’ a strong reaction 
in favour of Austria. Until his death in 1852, Schwarzen- 
berg carried all before him. Prussia and the j)atriots who 
looked to her leadership were humiliated by Austria at 
Olmiitz ; constitutions conceded in 1848 were torn up ; 
reaction reigned supreme. In i8bi. liowever, William I 
succeeded his brother as King of Prussia, and in 1862 
appointed Bismarck as his Minister. In the meantime 
Bismarck had not only gained much experience of German 
affairs at Frankfort, but as ambassador at St. Petersburg 
from 1859 1862, and for a few months at Paris, had acquired 

first-hand knowledge of the main lines of European diplomacv. 

At Paris he had taken the measure of the Emperor 
Napoleon III; his experience at Frankfort liad made him 
realize Austria s bitter hostility to Prussia ; liis soj(jurn at 
St. Petersburg liad convinced him that ‘ Prussia must ne\'er 
let Russia's friendship grow cold/ and that, as Russia's 
interest was concentrated on the east, she was the natural 
ally of Prussia. 

The Polish insurrection in 1863 gave him the opportunit\' 
at once of manifesting his friendship for Russia, and of 
frustrating the attempt of the Poles to regain their independ- 
ence. ‘ No one could doubt/ he said in 1848, ‘ that an 
independent Poland would be irreconcilable enemy of ' 
Prussia.' That conviction, con^8|cntly held, continued to 
inspire his policy throughout his career. 

In 1863 the death, without male heirs, of Frederick \TI, 
King of Denmark and Duke of Schleswig and Holstein, 

raised the question of succession to the Duchies. 
On his death Prince Christian of Gliicksburg 
succeeded without dispute to the throne of 
Denmark : but Holstein was a German Duchy, held by the 
Danish King as Hanover was held by the King of England ; 
nor was the law of succession in the Duchies the same as 
that in the Kingdom. The matter is a complicated one 
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and details must be sought elsewhered It must suffice to 
say that Bismarck, principally with a view to the acquisition 
of the fine harbour of Kiel, was determined to get the Duchies 
for Prussia. Von Roon had fashioned the instrument by 
which Bismarck could effect his purpose. * What I see in 

Iiistory,’ said von Roon, ‘ is force. . . . The Schleswig-Holstein 

question is not a question of law or of pedigrees ; it is a 
question of force, and that force we (Prussians) possess. 
But Bismarck was resolved not only to get the Duchies, but 
to induce Austria to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for him. 

All went according to plan. Denmark could offer little 
resistance to the combined armies of Austria and Prussia, 
Russia by a benevolent neutrality repaid a portion of the 
debt incurred in 1862 ; England, pledged by the Treaty of 
London {1852) to maintain the ‘ integrity of the Danish 
monarchy/ addressed homilies to Bismarck on the sanctity 
of scraps of paper, but Bismarck had taken the measure of 
Lord John Russell, and knew that he preferred sermons to 
the sword ; France was equally pledged with England, but 
Napoleon had his own difficulties (notably in Mexico), and 

liad no mind to fight for Denmark. 

So Bismarck had his way. A quarrel was easily fastened 
upon Austria. Bismarck came to terms with Napoleon 
at Biarritz (1865) and promised Venetia to Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy (1866). 

In June 1866 Prussia seceded from the Germanic 
( onfi'deration ; war broke out between Prussia and the 

Germanic Confederation, with Austria at its 
\^AR head. Within six weeks, not Austria only but 

the wliole of Germany lay crushed under the 
rapid series of blows which Prussia, armed by v'on Roon 
with the new needle-gun, inflicted on them; and after 
the decisive victory (3rd June) of Koniggriitz (Sadowa) the 
Austrian Emperor accepted terms of peace. Ihe Germanic 
Confederation was dissolved. Austria was expelled from 
the Germanic body and gave up Venetia to Italy; Hanover, 

Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, the fine city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
together with the Danish Duchies, were annexed to Prussia , 
and in 1867 all the German States north of the Main 
twent\ -two in all-formed themselves into a North German 

^ They will be found in Marriott; History of Europe, i8i5--i9*3* 
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Confederation under the hereditary prcsidenc\ of Fiussia. 
The ruling princes retained certain sovereign rights, hut 
half Bismarck's task was achieved: North Gennany was 
virtually merged in Prussia. 

After Austria, France. ‘ It is France which has been 
conquered at Sadowa.' So said Marshal Kadoni. ‘ After 

Tor FRAvrn ^^^owa/ sakl Bisiiiarck. ‘ a war with ITance 
GERMAN WAR tiic iogic of historv. Napoleoii III 

had fallen on troublous days. His particijia- 
tion in the Italian War of 1859 had alienated the Frencli 
clericals; his failure to avert the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from the Two Sicilies greatly distressed the Legitimists ; 
the murder of the ' Emperor ’ Maximilian, his nominee, in 
Mexico dissipated any credit he might liave hoped to derive 
from that disastrous adventure. Bismarck, after his easy 
victory over Austria, conveniently forgot all liis hints of 
i:)ossible compensation for France, and Napoleon had to face 
his subjects empty-lianded, while Prussia got 5,000,000 new 
subjects and 25,000 square miles of territ(jry. 

From a successful war with France, Bismarck might not 
only expect a restoration of Alsace and Lorraine, but the 
completion of the Imperial edihcc of Germany and the trans- 
ference of European hegemony from Paris to Berlin. But 
France must be the aggressor. Flow was she to be juana^ked ? 
The Spanish throne was vacant. A 1 lohcnzollern (d the 
Sigmaringen branch was put forward as a candidate, and in 
1870 accepted the proferred crown (4th July). But on the 
advice of his Prussian kinsman he revoked his acce])tance 
(13th July). La Prusse cane was the exultant cry in Paris. 
Bismarck was in despair. But France played into his hands. 
She required from King William of Prussia (then at Fhns) 
a further renunciation. The King, stung by the insult, 
refused ; and telegraphed in that sense to Bismarck. Bis- 
marck converted the King's innocent telegram into defiance 
of France, and published his defiance to Eurojic.^ The 
French Cabinet, by a majority of one vote, decided to take 
up the challenge. On 19th July war was declared. 

Napoleon well knew that FTance was unprepared for 
war; his own health was failing; the rash declaration of 
war was due largely to the conviction of the Empress that 

‘ Details in Marriott : History of Europe, pp. 255 seq. 
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only a taste of ' la gloire ’ could save the Empire, and 
guarantee the succession of her son. Bismarck, Von Roon, 

and Moltke, on the other hand, were ready. 
GERM^A^^AR The goodwill of Russia was assured ; relations, 

commercial and military, between the South 
Germans and Prussia were increasingly cordial and close ; 
as regards the army it was only necessary to touch a button. 
On 2nd August 500,000 Germans were in the field : on 2nd 
September the first phase of the war ended with the sur- 
render of Napoleon and a great French army at Sedan. 

Sedan brought the Second Empire with a crash to the 
ground : the Emperor was a prisoner in Germany ; the 
Empress and the Prince Imperial were refugees in England ; 
on 4th September the Republic was proclaimed. Paris, 
invested by the Crown Prince of Prussia, capitulated after 
four months’ terrible siege (28th January 1871). Strasburg 
and Metz had already fallen ; on all sides the Germans were 
triumphant, and could impose their own terms on France. 
The Treaty of Frankfort (loth May 1871) gave them an 
indemnity of £200,000,000, all Alsace, except Belfort, and 
Eastern Lorraine, together with Metz and Strasburg. 

But victory meant more than this to Germany. Bismarck 
could consummate his life’s work. Terms of union between 
North and South Germany had already been arranged, and 
on i8th January 1871 King William of Prussia accepted the 
Imperial Crown from his fellow Princes, and was proclaimed 

at Versailles as first German Emperor. 

The North German Confederation was enlarged by the 
inclusion of all the German States, except Austria, and was 

transformed into a Federal Empire under the 
thEiGerman iiereditary presidency of the Prussian King. 

* Bismarck became the first Imperial Chancellor. 

Thus was German unity at last triumphantly achieved. 

FOR FURTHER READING 

Marriott and Robertson : Evolution of Prussia. Sir C. Grant 
Robertson : Bismarck. E. Denis ; Fondation de VEmpire 
Allemande. Bismarck: Reflexions and Reminiscences (E.T.). 
E. Ludwig : Bismarck. Sir A. Malet : Overthrow of the Germanic 

Confederation. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THE SECOND EMPIRE AND THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


Chief Dates 


1808. Louis Napoleon born. 

1836. Attempt on Strasburg. 

1840. Descent on Boulogne. 

1840. Imprisonment at Ham. 

1848. Revolution in France. Second 
Republic. 

1848. National workshops in Paris. 
1848. ' Days of June.’ 

1848. Louis Napoleon elected Pre- 
sident. 

1851. (December) First coup d'etat. 

1852. Plebiscite for Empire. 

1852-9. Social reforms in France. 
1854. Crimean War. 

1859. War of Italian Independence. 
1860-9. Constitutional Reforms in 
France. 

1863. Insurrection in Poland. 

1864. War of Danish Duchies. 

1866. Seven Weeks' War. 

1866. Prussian victory at Sadowa. 


1867. Maximilian shot in Mexico. 

1869. U Empire Liberal. 

1870. Franco-German War. 

1870. Fall of the Empire. 

1870. Third Republic. 

1871. Commune in Paris. 

1871. Treaty of Frankfort. 

1872. The Dreikaiserbund. 

1873. MacMahon succeeds Thiers as 

President. 

1873. Death of Napoleon III. 

1875. Republican Constitution estab- 
lished. 

1875. Franco-German Crisis. 

1879. Dual Alliance (Germany and 
Austria). 

1881. French Protectorate in Tunis. 

1882. British occupation of Egypt. 
1888, Death of William I. 

1890. Dismissal of Bismarck. 


T he student of Politics has reason to be particularly 
grateful to modern France. Since the fall of the Old 
Monarchy in 1792 she has been a laboratory of political 
experiments. The Constitution of 1792 lasted only three 
years. In 1795 it gave place to the Directorial Constitution. 
coNSTiTU- This was overthrown by the coup d’etat of i8th 

EXPEWMENTS Brumaire (9th November I 799 )» ^ military 

(1792-1830) dictatorship veiled under the name of a Con- 
sulate took its place. In 1804 Napoleon assumed the 
Imperial Crown, and the Consulate was converted into the 
Empire. The First Empire lasted for ten years (1804-14). 

343 
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In 1814 Napoleon abdicated and France recalled the Bourbons 
in the person of Louis XVTII. In 1815 Napoleon returned 
from Elba ; the Bourbons fled. Napoleon essayed the experi- 
ment of the ‘ Hundred Days/ but Waterloo put an end to it. 
The victorious allies restored Legitimacy, limited by a Charter. 
Louis XVIII respected the limitations: Charles X did not; 
and in 1830 the issue of the Ordinances of St. Cloud provoked 
the ' Revolution of July.’ 

For eighteen years France tried the experiment of ‘ Con- 
stitutional Monarchy.' Louis Philippe did his best, with his 

white tall hat and his green silk umbrella, to 
MONARCHY a Citizen-King. But the keen 

logic of Frenchmen detected in a ' Citizen-King ' 
a contradiction in terms. The Englishman loves compromise 
and finds it embodied in the English Constitution. The 
Frenchman wants one thing or the other — a Monarchy or a 
Republic : he has no use for a mixture. 

To the starving artisans of Lyons and other manufacturing 
towns, Louis Blanc preached the gospel of ' The Right to 
Work,’ and his essay bearing that title was the text-book of 
the Revolution of 1848. 

A movement in favour of parliamentary reform had, for 
some time, been gaining ground, and the reformers had planned 
for 20th February 1848 a banquet, monster demonstration, and 
])roccssion. 1 he Oovernment, fearing disorder, vetoed them. 

1 he organizers decided to abandon them, but the mobs refused 
to disperse. A political crisis supervened. Guizot’s ministry 
resigned : Thiers and Odilon Barrot, an advanced Radical, 
formed a new one. But to starving artisans these changes 
meant nothing but tlie substitution of one group of place- 
hunting politicians for another. Rioting began on 23rd 
February ; some eight people were killed or wounded, and 
on the 24th Louis Philippe abdicated in favour of his young 
grandson the Comte de Paris. But the blood of the repub- 
licans was now up. The Comte de Paris was pushed aside, 
and a Provisional Republican Government established ; 
Louis Philippe and his Queen fled to England. The Second 
Republic was inaugurated. 

In the new government there were, however, two parties ; 
the political Republicans, led by the silver-tongued Lamartine, 
and the Socialists, led by Louis Blanc. The latter dominated 
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the situation, and resolved to establish national \vorksho]>s, 
in which work was to be found for the uneinploved. Hut it 
is one thing to proclaim the doctrine of the right to work, 
another to organize industry. 

The new government decreed the establisliment of 
national workshops.* But the workshops did not exist. 

THE SECOND Blaiic did, indeed, set 2,000 tailors to 

REPUBLIC work at Clichy, and em]>loymcnt was found 

for some O.ooo men as navvies ; but the number 
of applicants for relief rose by tens of thousands ; there was 
no work for them, and in lieu of work the Government soon 
fell back upon doles. 

1 he Republic was soon threatened witii bankruptcy. Hut 
on 23rd to 24th April a General Election gave the ‘ Moderates ’ 
a large majority in the new Parliament. The Government took 
courage and decided to reorganize the dole, send home the 
provincials who had poured into Paris, and bring the exp('ri- 
ment to an end as soon as possible, rerrible riots broke out ; 
Paris resembled a shambles : but after four days of street- 
lighting and immense loss of life, General Cavaignac, who had 
been appointed Dictator, at last (pielled the disorder ; the 
Republic triumphed over Socialism, but in destroying 
Socialism it destroyed itself.^ 


A new constitution drafted in 1848 provided for the 
election of a President by direct electitui on the basis of man- 
hood suffrage. In the election which took place in December 
Lamartine, the hero of February, received 17,910 votes ; 
Cavaignac, who had saved the Republic, got 1,448,107 ; a 
third candidate, who declared that his name was the symixd 
of ‘ order, nationality, and glory,' receiv^ed 5,434,226. 

Prince Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, the son of Louis, King 
of Holland, was born in Paris in 1808. h'rom 1815 to 1848 

he was an exile from France. He |da\'ed with 
empire^^^^ revolution in Italy in 1830-1 ; after 1832, by 

publishing a series of works on economic, 
political, and military topics, he kept his name before the 
French public. In 1836 and 1840 he advertised himself by 
dramatic but futile attempts to excite the French to revolt 
against the Citizen-King. The descent on Boulogne (1840) 


^ For details cf. I.. Blanc, Droit an Travail, and E. Thomas, Ateliers 
Natiotiaux (ed. witli Introduction by J. A. K. Marriott, Oxford, 1913) 
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led to his imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. but in 1846 
he escaped to England, and on the fall of the Orleans Dynasty 
he hastened to Paris and offered his services and his sword to 
France. Both were declined, and he was bidden to leave 
France' within twenty-four hours. Nevertheless in Sep- 
tember 1848 he was elected in absence by no fewer than five 
Departments ; on 26th September he was allowed to take his 
seat, and in December was elected President by the direct 

vote of the people. ... -r, 

The Assembly elected in 1849 contained few Buona- 

partists, but by its policy of reaction played into the Presi- 
dent’s hands. In 1850 he declared for drastic revision of the 
Constitution. The Assembly opposed it, and on ist-2nd 
December iSsi the President carried out his first coup detat. 
France as a whole undoubtedly approved it. The Con- 
stitution was amended in the sense desired by the President , 
his term was prolonged for ten years ; and his powers greatly 
increased. In November 1852 a PleMlcite Pronounced m 
favour of an hereditary Empire, and on 2nd December the 
Prince President was proclaimed Emperor as Napol^n 11 . 
Two months later he married Eugenie Countess de Teba, 
Spanish lady of great beauty, but not of royal b^th. A 
son was born to them in 1856. The chanties of the Express 
were muniftceiit. but her heart was cold ; except among the 

clericals she made few friends in France. 

L’ Empire c'esl la paix. In a famous speech on the eve of 

the PlebLite which gave him the Empire, Napoleon thus 
deferred to the tradition of the First Empire, and announced 
the policy of the second. The record of the Second Empire 
was ^as aLady described, a record of almost continuous war 
^in the Crimea, iri^Italy, in Mexico, ^he soil of Franc^ 
But war by no means exhausted the activities of the new 
ruler of FrLce. If his government was autocratic, it was 
benevolent. The first ten years of the were year^ 

recuperation and prosperity for Prance ^n alliance wa 
concluded between the throne and the altar and the Chu 
regained to a great extent, control over education. Socia 
order was restored, and the forces of anarchy repressed ; every 
kind of encouragement was afforded to industry ; means of 

crmt umcSon Lr. improved ; rood,, and 

were constructed, and the railway system of France, hitherto 
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inchoate, was completed from north to south, from west to 
east. The credit resources of the country were mobilized in 
support of commerce, industry, and agriculture. Two great 
central banks, the Credit foncier and the Credit mohilier, were 
established ; and land-banks were set up both in Paris and 
in the provinces. Commerce and industry quickly responded 
to the stimulus. In twenty years industrial production 
doubled. The number of agricultural societies was increased ; 
horse breeding was encouraged ; land was brought into 
cultivation by draining the marshes. Paris was rebuilt, and 
made more spacious, more sanitary, and more splendid, if not 
more beautiful ; schemes were promoted for the provision of 
workmen's dwellings, for insurance against old age and acci- 
dents ; labour associations were legalized ; thrift was en- 
couraged by the formation of benefit and co-operative 
societies ; industrial exhibitions were promoted on an im- 
posing scale, and by the conclusion of the Cobden treaty a 
long step was taken — not to the entire satisfaction of French 
manufacturers — toward freedom of commercial intercourse 
between England and France. In all this the Emperor liim- 
self was the prime instigator, and it was all to the good. The 
results of the Emperor's foreign policy were more question- 
able. The Crimean War brought him, undoubtedly, great 
prestige. After 1856 he was the foremost figure on the 
Continent, and a hero to his own people. But the alliance 
with Sardinia was a shock to the clericals in France ; the 
Legitimists could not forgive the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from the Two Sicilies ; the democrats resented the punish- 
ment inflicted on the Garibaldians at Mentana. Even the 
acquisition of Nice and Savoy, though flattering to French 
pride, could hardly atone. 

Worse was to come. F'rance was the traditional friend 
of Poland. The Polish insurrection of 1863, therefore, gave 
Napoleon an admirable opportunity of reviving a policy 
steadily pursued by France in her great days, and of rallying 
all domestic parties in support of it and of himself. He 
addressed a strong remonstrance to the Czar Nicholas, but 
the Czar, confident of Bismarck's support and contemptuous 
of English opinion, ignored it. Poland was left to its fate. 

So were the Danish Duchies when attacked in 1864 by 
Bismarck. For this desertion Napoleon blamed England. 
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with some justice. But his failure to honour the bcJnd 
given by France was no less damaging to his prestige. 

There followed the disastrous Mexican adventure. 
Mexico, which owed large sums to France, was in a state of 
chronic disorder and civil war. The clerical and monarchical 
party appealed for help to the great Catholic Powers of 
Europe, and Napoleon responded by sending them an Emperor 
in the person of Maximilian, brother of the Austrian Emperor 
and son-in-law of King Leopold of Belgium. The choice of 
Maximilian was intended to gratify Hapsburgs, Saxe- 
Coburgs, Orleanists, not to mention the French clericals ; 
but it took 40,000 French troops to put Maximilian on the 
throne, and as soon as they withdrew he was taken prisoner 
and shot {1867). The tragic ending of the Mexican adventure 
was a terrible blow to Napoleon's prestige, and Bismarck 


was determined to destroy what remained of it. 

Meanwhile, important changes had been effected in the 
internal Government of France. From 1852 to 1859 all 

opposition to the Emperor was quenched, and 
Ln^ERA^L^ 1*^^ administration, though benevolent, was 

purely autocratic. But Napoleon was shrewd 
enough to sec that autocracy could not continue indefinitely, 
and he determined, therefore, while his prestige was still 


uiulimmed, to liberalize the Constitution. 

In 1859 he issued an unconditional amnesty for all 
political offences. This brought back to PTance many 
republicans and more Orleanist Liberals. A small but 
organized opposition appeared in the Legislative Body 
under the leadership of Jules Favre, and at the election of 
1863 largely increased its numbers. Substantial instalments 
of reform were given in i860, 1861, and still more in 1867* 
but the Emperor hesitated to concede a ' responsible ' 
ministry in the English sense. He, the elect of the people, 
must still have exclusive control over the Executive. After 
the election of 1869, however, this last remnant of autocracy 
was surrendered. Ollivier was charged with the task of 
forming a ministry responsible to a Parliament which was 
to have complete control over finance and legislation. The 
edifice of a ‘ Constitutional Monarchy ’ was completed. 

Napoleon did not stop there. A comprehensive scheme 
for the decentralization of administration, the modification of 
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the powers of the Senate, and the democratization of Local 
Government, was passed through Parliament and a])pio\’cd 
b}' Plebiscite, The Plebiscite was taken on 8tli Ma\ 1870. 
Four months later the Empire fell. 

Its overthrow was precipitated by a great militar>' 
disaster. In 1870 Bismarck lured Napoleon into war. lie 

BISMARCK AND P^^ving witli him for years. He had 

NAPOLEON. secured his neutrality in the Se\'en Weeks’ 

War by dangling before his eyes, in the 
event of Prussia's victory, the bait of la rge territorial com- 
pensations — perhaps Belgium, perhaj)s l.uxemburg, or it 
might be, the Palatinate, After Sadowa these hints were 
conveniently forgotten, and attempts made by h'rance to 
refresh Bismarck's memory were adroitly used to embitter 
relations between Prance and England, and to l)ring tiie 
South German States into line with Prussia in the I'ranco- 
German War. 


Ihe story of that war, its origin and results, has already 
been told. On the fall of the Empire the Republic was 


THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC. 


re-established, but before it canild ratify the 

% 

peace terms arranged with the external enemy, 


it had to confront an insurrection in Paris. 


Ihe Germans were still at St. Denis; the Government of 
National Defence was installed at Versailles ; the Commune 


was in possession of Paris. Paris, liaving stood out f<jr 
four months in the autumn of 1870 against the (iermans, 
was, after less than three montlis' interval, again besieged 
for six weeks by the French army under MacMahon. On 
2ist May 1871 MacMahon forced an entr\', but onl\’ after 


seven days of street-fighting was he master of the capital. 
Massacres on one side were followed b\‘ reprisals (ui the 
other. Some 20,000 persons were put to the sword ; 40,000 


were arrested. Not until 1876 did the Court Martial complete 
the work of trying them. On the top of tlie defeat at tlie 
hands of Germany, it was a terrible ordeal for the Republic ; 
but the Republic survived ; France was saved. 


The recovery of France after the twofold disaster was 
amazingly rapid. Nominated as Head of the National 
Executive in February 1871, Thiers had, in August, become 
President of the Republic. The enthusiasm and energy 
of this veteran of seventy-four infected the whole nation. 


THE 

REPUBLICAN 
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The war and the Commune had cost France £614,000,000 

in money, and 491,000 lives ; i.597.ooo citizens had been 

transferred from the French to the German 

flaff. The German indemnity of £200,000,000 

was paid off in three years, and at the end 

of that time not a single German soldier remained encamped 

on French soil. Bismarck was so disgusted at his failure to 

‘ bleed France white * that he actually contemplated, in 

1875, a renewal of the war. But Queen Victoria, who 

learnt of Bismarck’s design from her daughters, made a 

personal appeal to the Emperor William ; the Czar Alexander 

seconded her appeal, and warned Germany that in another 

attack on France he must not count on Russian neutrality. 

So the plan did not materialize. u a 

In the same year the Republic was definitely established 

in France. In 1873 Marshal MacMahon, an avowed 

monarchist, had been elected President in 
place of Thiers, and if the Legitimists and 
CONSTITUTION. could havc composed their differ- 

ences ' Henry V ’ (the Comte de Chambord) would probably 
have been restored, and, being childless, have left the crown 
to the Comte de Paris, the grandson of Louis Phdippe. 
Napoleon III had died in England in 1873, and the Prince 
Imperial was not yet of age. But the obstinate refusal of 
Henrv V to acknowledge the tricolour wrecked the chances 
of the Legitimists ; and a series of ‘ Constitutional Laws 

established the Republic in its present form The j 

elected by the two Chambers sitting together as a Natiraa 
Assembly, is a ‘Constitutional’ Head of the State 
Ministry is responsible to the Legislature, which consists of 
a Senate (now wholly elected-though indirectly) and a 
Chamber of Representatives. Only by a vote of the National 

Assembly can this Constitution be amended. 

The Franco-German War left Bismarck master of Prussia, 
Prussia mistress of Germany, and Germany dominant in 

Europe. Until 1890 Bismarck remained m 
power. His domestic policy was a skiltul 
EUROPE. Admixture of high Protection and State 

Socialism. Germany, at last unified «nd®'' 

advanced in population and industry. With mcredibie 

rapidity she was transformed from an agricultural into 
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an industrialized State. Population began to press on the 
native means of subsistence, and her citizens began to 
emigrate in large numbers, mainly to the United States and 
Brazil. Her manufacturers had to import raw material 
from oversea, and sought oversea markets for their own 
surplus products. Germany, consequently, began to look 
around for colonies. She found them, as we shall see, in 
Africa and the Pacific Islands. 

Bismarck's main interest, liowever, was not in expansion, 
but in preservation. His anxiety was to make secure for 
all time the great edifice he had erected. To this end he 
cemented an alliance between the three Emperors (Germany, 
Austria, and Russia). But while Germany had no quarrel 
either with Vienna or Petersburg, her two allies were in 
conflict in the Balkans. At the Congress of Berlin Bismarck, 
as already indicated, had virtually to choose between them. 
He refused to ' cut the wire between Berlin and Petersburg,' 
but after 1878 the friendship of Germany and Russia sensibly 
weakened, and friendship with Austria became more and 
more the mainstay of Germany diplomacy. 

Bismarck then endeavoured to keep the neighbours of 
Germany at loggerheads with each other. Accordingly, in 
1881 he encouraged France to declare a PnAectorate over 
Tunis. This estranged France from Italy, and drove Italy 
into the Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria (1882). 
That alliance lasted until 1915. In 1882 and onward, 
Bismarck encouraged England to remain in occupation of 
^'-gypt knowing that it would estrange England and France. 
Russia he pushed on toward Central Asia, hoj)ing thus to 
embroil her with England. This policy was markedly 
successful. But in 1888 the old Emperor William I died, 
and in 1890 his successor William II dropped the old pilot. 
Bismarck's long reign was over ; and on his fall there ensued 
a diplomatic revolution destined, a quarter of a century 
later, to involve the world in war. 


FOR FURTHER READING (See also CHAIH'ERS 

XXXIII AND XXXIV; 

F. A. Simpson : The Rise of Louis Napoleon and Louis 
Napoleon and the Recovery of Frayice. P. Guedella : The Second 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

(WELTPOLITIK) (1871- ) 


Chief Dates 


1869. Opening of the Suez Canal. 
1871. Basutoland annexed to Cape 
Colony. 

1871. Griqualand West annexed. 
1873. Ashanti War. 

^875. Queen Victoria proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

1875. England purchases Khedive's 

shares. 

1876. Transvaal annexed. 

1879. Zulu War. 

1880. Boer War. 

1881. Retrocession of Transvaal. 

1881. French occupy Tunis. 

1882. Rebellion of Arabi Pasha. 

1882. England occupies Egypt. 

1883. Bie Deutsche Kolonial-Gesell- 

schaft founded. 

1883. Sudan rebellion. 

1884. Gordon at Khartoum. His 

death (1885). 

1884. Germans in Africa. 

1884. Conference of Berlin : Parti- 
tion of Africa. 

1884. Germans in the Pacific. 


1885. Italian colony at IMassowah. 
1888. British East Africa Company. 
1888. British Protectorate over North 
Borneo and Sarawak. 

1890. Final Partition of Africa. 

1893. Matabele War. 

1894. Uganda Protectorate. 

^895* Jameson raid. 

1895. Venezuela Boundary Question. 
1898. Fashoda crisis. 

1898. Spanish-American War. 

1898. Occupation of Kiauchow, Port 
Arthur, and Wei-Hai-Wei 
by Germany, Russia, and 
England. 

1898. Partition of Pacific Islands. 

1899. South African War — 1902. 

1899. Anglo-French Agreement 

(Africa). 

1899. Boxer Rising in China. 

1902. Anglo - Italian Agreement 
(North Africa). 

1902. Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 

1904- Russo-Japanese War. 

1910. Union of South Africa. 


P receding chapters have brought the narrative 

down to the seventies of the nineteenth century 
at actually stopped at 1871, and a fourth 

7 * no accident. The seventies mark the 

point at which one important era closes and another begins, 
in 1871 two great Powers, Germany and Italy, reached the 

23 


\ 
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goal of national unity, while a third, France, brought to 
an end a long series of constitutional expennients, and 

established a Conservative and Parliamentary 
A NEW ERA Republic which has already enjoyed a life 
twice as long as any of the experiments since the outbreak 
of the first Revolution. The year which witnessed the entry 
of Italy into Rome witnessed also the meeting of the first 
General Council of the Catholic Church held since the Council 
of Trent, and the issue of the famous Decree of Papal In- 
fallibility. That Decree, as Dr. Fisher has significantly 
remarked, was ‘the cordial which the Roman Church ad- 
ministered to itself in the hour of defeat, 
modern world, its protest against the sacrilege of Italian 

patriotism.' Before the decade closed, the Congress of 
IJerlin registered the definite beginning of the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the resurgence of the Balkan 
nations destined to fill the void created by the expulsion of 

the Turks from Europe. 

Thus Europe, or the greater part of it, was at last 
parcelled out among a number of States with frontiers 
roughly corresponding with national distinctions, and acut^ely 
conscious of the differences which divided them from then 
neighbours. Nationalism was tn excelsis. But hardlv^were 
these political formations completed, hardly had the Stat 

Fur^me attained to national unity and become conscious 
of naUonal identity, than they felt the -ge for expans on 
beyond the boundaries of Europe. 1 he scramble for oversea 

dependencies g national self-consciousness : the 

oppouumty was offered by a series of scientific inventions 
and developments. Railways, stearnships telegraphs and 
telephones. Bessemer’s invention of cheap steel, the improve 
ments effected in the surface condenser, the invention of tt^ 
internal combustion engine, cold storage and refrigeration 
these are only a few of the inventions which have caused a 
shrinkage of the globe, and have thus , revolutionized th 
conditions of world-politics. ‘ The result, as General Smuts 
once observed, ‘ is that problems which a century ago, or 
even fifty years ago, were exclusively European now concern 

the whole world. , i j 

The industrialization of the countries of the old woria 
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has tended in the same direction. A wonderful series of 
mechanical inventions, and in particular the utilization of 
steam and electricity, have given an immense impulse to 
the arts of production ; but so fierce is competition between 
individuals and nations that production is profitable only 
if it is conducted on an immense scale. 1 he commodities 
produced under these conditions liave to be sold ; hence 
the competition for oversea markets. Nor does the struggle 
end or even begin there. The machines have to be fed. 
Hence the competition for a supply of the raw materials, 
many of which— cotton for instance, and rubber, sisal, jute, 
and palm oils can only be obtained from tropical or semi- 
tropical lands. Thus, industrialism has led to iin]:)crialism, 
a desire for trade to a demand for territory. 

Most of these changes have been gradual, not catastropliic. 
Nevertheless, the seventies of the last century do form one 
of the great watersheds of modern history, \\dien we have 
climbed to it, new vistas open before us. 

The first leads us to Africa. From the fifteenth centurv 


onward, points on the African coast hatl been occupied — 

THi.' qrRAMurtJ call— by the maritime 

loR Ai KicA ' nations of Western Europe. Hut the real 


scramble for Africa only began, under the 
impulse of the forces just analysed, in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. Dates arc, in this conne.\i<jn, nujre 
eloquent than words. In 1869 the Suez Canal was (opened. 
Its construction was due almost entirely to the genius and 
persistence of M. herdinand de Lesseps. Jingland con- 
tributed neither brains, nor money, nor encouragement. 
From the first, however, she reaped a large part of the 
benefits accruing from the enterprise, and in 1875 she pur- 
chased from the Khedive Ismail of Egypt his 176,602 shares 
in the Canal. This shrewd stroke of policy was due to the 
imaginative genius of Disraeli, and was financially Dcilitated 
by his connexion with the Rothschilds, who found the greater 
part of the purchase money (^^4, 080,000). No better invest- 
ment, political or financial, was ever made. 1 he capital 
value of the shares has increased more than tenfold, and they 
produce a dividend of nearly 40 per cent on the original 
purchase money. But the financial aspect is the least im- 
portant. The Canal is the spinal cord of the British Empire. 
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The financial embarrassments of the Khedive which had 
led to the sale of the shares led shortly afterward (1876) 

to the establishment of a Dual Control by 

in \ gypt ^^^ France and England, his two principal creditors. 

By 1879, Ismail's extravagance and misgovern- 

ment had become so intolerable that his suzerain, the Sultan 
of Turkey, was persuaded by the Powers to procure his 
abdication. His successor, Tewfik, could not cope with a 
military revolt led by Arabi Bey, nor with the disorders m 
Alexandria, provoked by a murderous attack by Arabs on 
the European population. The French refused to co- 
operate with Great Britain in the task of restoring order; 
we had, therefore, to do it single-handed. France soon bitterly 
regretted her pusillanimity, and did everything she could 

to hamper us in our work. 

Nor did England much relish the task imposed on her. 
The Canal is a vital Imperial artery. Whether military 
domination in Egypt is essential to the safety of the Canal 
is a disputed point. Apart from the Canal. England is not 
specially concerned with Egypt : yet in formal occupation ot 
Egypt we remained from 1882 to 1922 — and our are 

there still. In the meantime much happened. In 1883 an 
insurrection broke out in the Sudan headed by an Arab 
sheikh who announced himself as the Madhi (Messiah). An 
expeditionary force under English officers, dispatched to 
quell it, was cut to pieces. General Gordon was appointea 
Governor-General of the Sudan, but was himself besi^ed in 
Khartoum. Months of valuable time were wasted by the 
Gladstone Government, and when Lord Wolseley was at last 
sent out to rescue Gordon it was too late. The relieving force 
reached Khartoum two days after Gordon had been killed. 

The Southern Sudan was then (1885) abandoned ; but in 
1896 General (afterwards Earl) Kitchener led the Egyptian 
army, which he had entirely reorganized, on an expedition to 
reconquer it. A great victory at Omdurman (2nd September 
1898) broke the power of the Madhi for ever; Khartoum 

was retaken ; Gordon was avenged. 

Hardly had Kitchener reached Khartoum when a hrenen 
expedition, brilliantly led across Central Africa by Major 
Marchand, arrived at Fashoda on the Upper Nile. Ihe 
French had been previously warned that their presence on 
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the upper Nile would be regarded as an ' unfriendly act/ but 
Marchand refused to give way. In the autumn of 1898 Eng- 
FASHODA land and hrance were on the brink of war, but 

Lord Salisbury, by mingled hrmness and tact, 
induced the French at the eleventh hour to recall Marchand, 
and in 1899 a comprehensive agreement between the tw() 
countries was concluded. Since 1882, when France declined 
to share responsibility with England, Egypt had been literally 
remade by a band of English administrators under the leader- 
ship of Sir E. Baring, afterward the Earl of Cromer. It was 
an achievement of which any nation might be proud. France 
at last (in 1899) accepted the logic of facts, recognized the 
rights of Great Britain over the whole basin of the Nile from 
the source to the estuary, while France was confirmed in 
possession of a great West African Empire. Thus England 
and France were at last made friends; Fashoda had jxira- 
doxically prepared the way for the Entente of 1904. 

British activities in Africa were not confined to the north. 
From 1652 to 1796 Cape Colony was occupied by the Dutch, 

BRITISH used it as a port of call for their shijxs on 

SOUTH AFRICA the voyagc to and from the East Indies. In 

1795 tile FTench Republic annexed Holland, 
and the Stadtholder, a refugee in England, suggested that 
England should occupy the Cape peninsula lest it too should 
fall into the hands of the F'rench. Accordingly, we occuijicd 
it ; but restored it in 1802, only to reconquer it after the war 
with Napoleon was renewed, and at the Peace of 1814 finally 
retained it, albeit on payment of /6, 000,000 ‘ compensation ’ 
to the Dutch. 

Between the British Government and the Dutch colonists 


of the Cape there was, however, persistent friction, and in 


BRITONS AND 
BOERS 


1836-40 the Dutch farmers (Boers) resolved to 
quit Cape Colony : they ‘ trekked ' to the north 


and established there independent Republics in 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. In 1856 Natal, a 
predominantly Briti.sh colony, an offshoot from Cape Colony, 
also declared itself independent of Cape Colony, though 
not of Great Britain. But Britons and Boers were alike 


threatened by warlike native tribes. In 1877 the Boers of 
the Transvaal were in serious danger of being ‘ eaten up ’ by 
their Zulu neighbours. As the best means of averting that 
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fate the Transvaal was annexed by the British Crown. Ihen 
the British had to fight the Zulus (1879), but not until after 
several reverses was the power of that brave tribe broken. 
As soon as it was broken, the Boers reclaimed their inde- 
pendence at the point of the sword. A war with them 
ensued (1880-1), and the disaster at Majuba was followed 

by the retrocession of the Iransvaal to the Boers. 

The arrangement then concluded was not destined to 
permanence. The era of European expansion in Africa was 
at hand. Forces were operating which politicians might 
retard hut could not finally obstruct. The policy oi latssez- 
faire which during a period of thirty years had been followed 
by the British Government in South Africa, as elsewher , 
had for a decade or more been abandoned. In i86« the 
Boers on the Orange River became involved m a dispute 
with the Basutos, a native tribe to the east of them. I 
Basuto chief begged Great Britain to take his People under 
her protection, and in 1868 British sovereignty was pmela med 
over Basutoland. For a time it was annexed to C^pe Colony, 
but from 1884 onward it has been a British 
direct control of the Crown. In 1871 t-f'fina and West a 
native territory to the west of the Orange hree Sta e vMuaWe 
only for the diamond fields of the Kimberley district, was 

After the retrocession of the Iransvaal to the Boers the 
latter were in almost constant difficulties with their native 

neighbours, both to the west and the east <3* 
them, and to avert further complications bntisn 

sovereignty was extended over Bechuanaland 
Zululand in 1886, and in 1889 the British South ' 

„vnv was incorporated by Royal Charter and accepted the 
Ldnfinistration of Mashonaland. In the Company was 

involved in war with the Matabeles and in that year Mata 
beleland was annexed. That great territory is now known to 

the world as Rhodesia. , 

Meanwhile, gold had (1886) been discovered in great 

profusion on the Witwatersrand in the Transvaal, and the 
^ discoverv attracted the usual crowd of adven 

THE BOER WAR financiers, engineers, and miners, who 

introduced into the social, economic, and political life of the 
South African Republic a new, most unwelcome and mos 


EXPANSION 
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incongruous strain. The Boers deeply resented their intru- 
sion, but under the terms of the Convention of 1884 could not 
prevent it. By 1895 Johannesburg, the capital of the new 
mining district, contained 100.000 inhabitants. ^ whereas in 
1877 the total white population of the Transvaal did not 
exceed 8,000 to 10,000. 

The rapid growth of a J'luropean population preci]')itatcd 
an acute crisis. The newcomers (the ‘ Lutlanders ’) demanded 
political rights commensurate with their contribution to the 
wealth of the community and the revenue of the State. The 
Boer Government refused to grant them, and in 1895 the 
' Uitlanders ' foolishly attempted to take by force what was 
denied to argument. Dr. Jameson, the administrator of the 
British South Africa Company, led a raid into the Transvaal. 
The raid was easily crushed ; its leaders were taken prisoners, 
and punished by the British Government to whom they 
were handed over. 

The fiasco of the ‘Jameson Raid’ naturally accentuated 
the tension between Boers and Britons ; in 1899 21,000 
British subjects resident in the Transvaal petitioned the 
Queen to inquire into their grievances and secure them a 
remedy. Sir Alfred (afterwards X’iscount) Milner, who in 
1897 had become High Commissioner for South Africa, con- 
ferred with President Kruger, but the conference jiroved 
abortive, and in October the two Boer Republics declared 
war on Great Britain. 

The war opened disastrously for Great Britain, but in 
January 1900 Lord Roberts arrived at Cape Town to take 
over the command from Sir Redv'ers Buller, and with Lord 
Kitchener as his chief of staff quickly improved the situa- 
tion. Having occupied Pretoria (June) Roberts handed 
over to Kitchener, who gradually wore down the guerilla 
tactics of the Boer generals, and concluded j>cacc in May 
1902. Roberts had returned home, only just in time, to 
report to his Sovereign, whose long and gh)rious reign of sixty- 
three years was closed by death on 22nd January 1901. 

The two Boer Republics were annexed to the British 
Crown, but after the conclusion of peace things settled down 
so quickly that responsible self-government was conferred 
upon the Transvaal in 1906, and upon the Orange Colony in 

' The Kuropcan population now (1932) exceeds 170,000. 
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1907. There were, however, many difficult problems facing 
the South African Colonies— notably the problem of tariffs, of 

railways, and most of all the relations between 
the two white races and the natives. Sir 
George Grey (Governor of Cape Colony, 1853- 
1861) had long ago perceived that the only path of safety for 
South Africa lay in some form of federation between the 
C)iir separate colonies. Lord Carnarvon (Secretary of State, 
jfi,yA-y) was of the same opinion, and did his best to promote 
it • but without success. After the final annexation of the 
l^(’)or Republics, and still more after the concession to them 
Of' self-government, the question again became urgent, but 
after prolonged conferences (1908-9), the four colonies decided 
t ) come together not in a federation but in a Union, and in 
iQO() the Imperial Parliament gave legal expression to their 
wish in the South Africa Act. That Act established a single 
Parliament of two Houses, witli an Executive responsible 
thereto, and South Africa has thus taken its place as a unit 

among the Dominions of the British Crown. 

England was not the only European Power interested in 
Africa. The French had conquered Algeria and proceeded 

to organize it as a French Colony (1830-47). 
and in i88i, at the instigation of Bismarck mid 
with the assent of Great Britain, established a 
Protectorate over Tunis as well. Trance is also the para- 
mount power in Morocco. Twice in recent years, m 1905 
and again in iQii, the unsettled condition of Morocco, com- 
bined with the efforts of Germany to secure a fooUng in that 
countr^•, brought Europe to the brink of war. But by the 
Tranco-Moroccan Treaty of 1912 France established a general 
Protectorate over the country and represents the bultan in 
relation to foreign Powers. The Shcrcefian Empire however 
still subsists, on French sufferance, and besides the specia 

French zone, there is a Spanish zone, and an 
Tangier zone. But the Spanish zone contains only 700,000 
inhabitants, as compared with 6,000,000 in the trench zone. 
To all intents and purposes Morocco is a trench possession. 
France also possesses under the Partition Treaties of i8»4, 
i8go, and the Peace Treaty of 1919, a vast block in the west 
and centre of Africa, which together with French Somaliland 
on the east coast, and the island of Madagascar, brings 
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the total of French Africa to nearl}* 4,000,000 square 
miles. 

Ihe area of British Africa exceeds the French 1 )\' about 
650,000 square miles (4,652,000), but while much of h'rench 
Africa is desert, Great Britain by her possession of (iibraltar, 
Sierra Leone, Socotra (opposite Aden). Zanzibar, St. Helena, 
W'alhsch Bay, Mombasa, Cape Town, and Dar-es- Salaam, not 
to mention Port Said, controls practically- all the strategic 
lines of first-rate importance. She also possesses almost all 
those portions of Africa (except the Mediterranean coast) 
which are suitable for white colonization. 

Portugal was far aliead both of France and J£ngland in 
African enterprise. Being the first of Kurojican nations 
THE reach India by sea, she was the first also 

establish herself on the .\frican Continent, 
and still retains, on the sontIl-ea^l coast, 
Mozambique, with the coveted harbour of Lorenzo Marque^ 
on Delagoa Bay, and on the west coast a slice of Guinea 
as well as Angola, a large tract of not very valuable territory 
lying between the Belgian Congo and Damaraland. 

1 he Belgians began their occupation (T the Congo in 1879 ; 
the Congo State was recognized by the General Aei of the 
Berlin Conference (1884-5) independent State under 

King Leopold, and in 1908 was transferred to the Belgian 
Kingdom. After the Great W'ar Belgium obtainetl part 
of German East Africa, and holds it as a ‘ .Alandated 
Territory.' 

Italy, not liaving achieved national unity until 1871, 
was naturally late in embarking on colonial enterprise. 

Nor has her history as a colonizing Power 
COLONIES been uncliequered. In 1882 the p(jrt of Assab, 

on the Abyssinian Coast, was transferred from 
a private trading company, which had purchased it in 1870, 
to the State, and in 1885 Massowah was occupied by Italy 
and developed into the colony of Eritrea. Four years later 
Italy added to her possessions in East Africa a strip of 
Somaliland, but her efforts to penetrate the fertile u])lands 
of Abyssinia were stoutly and successfully resisted by the 
Abyssinians, and after coming to terms with France in tlie 
Conventions of 1900 and 1902, Italy, as will be shown later, 
concentrated her attention upon Tripoli. 
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Germany, like Italy and for the same reason, was similarly 
a late comer in the colonial field. As late as 1884 she 

possessed not a foot of territory outside Europe. 
?n/V;MT7ATroN But between 1884 and 1890 her colonial ex- 
pansion was rapid. Bismarck to the end of 
his days confessed himself to be ' no colony man.' He 
was content to maintain, in security and integrity, the fabric 
of his handiwork in Europe. But economic if not political 
forces were too strong for him. Germany needed an outlet 
for her rapidly increasing population, and for her still more 
rapidly expanding commerce ; like other industrialized 
countries she wanted foodstuffs and raw materials from 
overseas, and she wished to control the supply of them. 
She needed overseas markets also ; and she sought an 
increase of man-power. Most of all, perhaps, she lusted 
after the possession of strategic points which might be useful 
were she ever involved in a war with the World-Empire 


of Great Britain. j ^ 

Such points she found in West, South-West, and East 

Africa, and later on, in Mesopotamia. In December 1802 
the German Colonial Society was founded at Frankfort, and 
the enthusiasm of the nation was stirred by a vigorous 
Press campaign. Publicists began to ventilate the idea that 
Germany was entitled to carve out of Africa a German 
India,' which should stretch from the Atlantic right across 
equatorial Africa to the Indian Ocean, invo ving large 
annexations at the expense of France. Portugal, Belgium 
and Great Britain. 'We are fighting.' wrote Hermann 
Oncken during the Great War. ‘ for an Empire in Central 
Africa ' ‘ If ' wrote Emil Zimmerman, ‘ we have a position 
of strength' in Mittcl-Afrika we can compel India and 
Australia to respect our wishes in the South Seas an 
in Eastern Asia, and we thereby drive the first wedge 
into the compact front of our opponents in Eastern 


German discoverers had for many years taken their full 
share in African exploration, and in the early eighties the 
discontent among the Dutch in South Africa seemed to 
offer Germany an opportunity for territorial acquisitions. 
Attempts were made without success to obtain a footing 
in Delagoa Bav. at St. Lucia Bay. and in Pondoland. but m 
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1884-5 persistent efforts were rewarded by the establish- 
ment of a Protectorate over Damaraland and Namaqualand, 
a territory of some 330,000 square miles, immediately con- 
tiguous to ( ape ('olony. That territory, known as German 
South-West Africa, passed by conquest to Great Britain 
in 1915, and in 1919 was assigned, under Mandate, to the 
Union of Soutli Africa. But that is anticipating the sequence 
of events. Meanwhile, a second German colony on the 
west coast was established by the annexation of Togoland 
and the Cameroons, and a third, most important of all, known 
as German East Africa, on the east coast. Thus in the 
course of six years (1884-90) Germany had advanced to the 
third place among the European j)roprietors of Africa. The 
Partition of 1890 left France in a territorial sense the largest 
of African Powers, with nearly 4,000,000 square miles of 
territory. British territory, before the W'orld War. occupied 
(not including Egypt and the Sudan) something less than 

3.000. 000. Germany came third with rather less than 

1.000. 000. 


TlUv PkOUl.HM 
or THJ-: 
PACIFIC 


Nor were German activities conl'med to Africa. In 1884 
she acquired the northern coast of New Guinea, and the 

group of islands subsequently known as the 
Bismarck Archipelago. She divided Samoa 
with the United States in 1900. 'I'lie Colonial 
Empire of Germany, alike in Africa and in the Pacific, came 
into being with the complete assent of the British Government. 
There were, indeed, loud jjrotests against her ‘ intrusion ' 
from Englishmen on the spot, but those protests were un- 
heeded by the Home Government, which, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
words, welcomed Germanj^’s advent to the colonial field as 
that of ‘ our ally and partner in the execution of the great 
purposes of Providence for the advantage of mankind.' 
The peaceful partition of Africa in 1890 was primarily due 
to the skill and tact of Lord Salisbury, at that time Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary of England. Had the 
German Powers not plunged the world into war in 1914, 
Germany would still be in possession of all that she had 
thus acquired. 

But there were other factors to be considered in the 
problem of the Pacific. Of these undoubtedly the most 
important was due to the astoundingly rapid devehqancnt 


THE U.S.A. 
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of Japan. This factor may, however, be more conveniently 

considered in the next chapter. , , „ c 

Another factor in the problem of the Pacific was supplied 

bv the United States. Down to the last decade of the 

nineteenth century the United States had 

adhered rigidly to the maxims laid down by 

Jefferson in i8oi : (i) ‘Never to entangle ^ 

broils of Europe ’ ; and (2) never to suffer Europe to inter- 
meddle with Cis-Atlantic affairs. The second maxim was 
further enforced by President Monroe’s famous Message o 
Congress in 1823, and from then onward the Monroe doc- 
trine became the sheet-anchor of Arnencan diplomacy. In 
1805, however. President Cleveland 

C.rcat Britain and Venezuela should submit to American 
arbitration the disputed question of the boundary betweei 
the lafter and British Guhana. But for the pod-tempered 
attitude of Lord Salisbury, this insolent demand might 

oasilv have led to war between the 

peoples. Lord Salisbury, however, refused to take the matte 
too seriously. In the event the British claim was n the 
main substantiated, and in 1897 a General Arbdratimi Ireaty 
between Great Britain and the U.S.A^ was signed, though 
not until 1014 was it ratified by the U.S. Senate. 

Tlie VeLtuelan affair, not in it.self of fi-t-rate unpor - 
auce was .significant as putting an end to American isolatmn 
It was indeed quickly followed by the 
(1898) between Spain and the U.S.A. , as a r 
( uha virtually became an American protectorat , • „ ..f 

Ph lippine Islands passed definitely into the possession o 

were annexed to the Republic and formally 

territory of Hawaii. In 1899 the Samoan IsUnds we^^ 

divided between Germany and the ^'S-A. I la 
T I S A which in the course of a century had expanaeci 

continentally from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

bc-inning to take their place alongside the Great Powers 

Eur'^e fs a factor in world-politics. The shrinkage of the 

world had indeed left them no option. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


rilK DIPJ.OMATIC 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


I<L:V()LI:1 ION (i8(>n lijii) 
ANH Tin- TRIPLE ENTENTE 


CniEi- Dates 
1890. Fall of Bismarck. 

1890. Final Partition of Africa. 

1890. England cedes Heligoland to Hennany- 

1891. Franco-Russian rapprochement. 

1894. Armenian atrocities - and 189O. 

1894. Chino-Japanese War. 

1895. Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

1895. Kiel Canal opened. 

1896. L'ranco-Russian Alliance pul)lished 

1897. Graeco-Tiirkish War. 

1897. Crete united to Greece. 

1898. Fashoda crisis. 

1898. Kaiser visits ( onstanlinople and Jernsalrtn. 

1898. Sj>anisli-American \S'ar. 

1898. Chinese ports seized l>y Powers. 

1901. Death of Queen Victoria. 

1902. Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Renewed 

1904. Anglo-French Entente. 

1904. Russo-Japanese War. 

1905. Surrender of Port Artiuir. Treaty of Portsmouth. 
J905. Kaiser at Tangier. 

1906. Alge^iras Conference. 

1908. Young Turk Revolution. 

1908. Jiulgarian Independence. 

1908. Austria-Hungary annexes Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


G 1 £OK(jE III, on coining i<j tlie J£nglisli tlnono in 17O0, 
found Pitt installed in power. In 17O1 Pitt, wIkj in 
four years had put lingland on a pinnacle of p(Aver, 
was dismissed. George was ' determine<l to be king ' and 
could not share the throne with a minister. In 1888 his 
great-great-grandson succeeded to the thrones of Prussi.i 
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and Germany. He found Bismarck in power, but in 1890, 

following ancestral precedent, dismissed hun. 

For the next twenty years the Kaiser William II was 
tlie dominating personality in Europe, if not in the world. 

But in that time he had destroyed the diplo- 
matic edifice so carefully built up by Bismarck, 
and had brought his country into a position of almost com- 
plete isolation. In 1890 Austria and Italy were united with 
Germany in the Triple Alliance, while the rest of the Great 
Powers were isolated each from the other. Germany was 
already beginning to lose the friendship of Russia, but 

France had not yet gained it. tt 1 a 

Italy was estranged from France, France from England, 

England from Russia. Twenty years later the Triple 

Alliance, already weakening as regards tlm third jmrtner, 

was confronted by the Triple Entente of England, France, 

and Russia. Germany, thanks to her own blundering 

diplomacy, found herself ‘ encircled ’ by Powere which if 

not hostile to her, were friendly with each other. Other 

significant changes had also occurred ; the following para- 

graphs will disclose them. - i r 

In i8qo there was every promise of increasingly friendly 

relations between Germany and England. In that year 

Lord Salisbury effected the final partition of 

GIIRMANV AND A frica without the shedding of blood — a truly 

remarkable achievement. Germany's share was 

i large one and in addition she received Heligoland from 

Fi g and Nowhere did the interests of Germany and 

Engdaiid clash. On the other hand, friction between England 

and France (notably in regard to Egypt) and between 

England and Russia (especially in Central Asia) ^ 

acute Germany was still nervous about her western 

frontier, and (as already mentioned) her relations wit 

Russia were less cordial than in the years i860 to 1878^ 

What more natural, under these o>rcumstances than an 
alliance between the two great Teutonic nations P B^marcic 

deeply as he mistrusted the English system of P^me^^V 
Government, had made several overtures h 

they were renewed by the young Emperor in 1895. tbo«g 

that ■ double-minded man ’ followed them up, 

ally by a foolish telegram of congratulation to Preside 
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Knii^cr.i Just after the outbreak of the l^ocr War the 

(lernian lunpcror visited Enj^land (\oveinl)er iS(,q) and 

again discussed the idea of an alliance, which was conliallv 

embraced by Mr. Chamberlain, then Colonial Secret.irv. 

Lord Salisbury, more experienced aiul more cautious than 

Ins colleague, frowned ui>on it. but Lord Lansdowne. who 

succeeded Lord Salisbury at the Loreign OtLice (ipoo). ^hared 

Chamberlain s views as to the dangerous isolation in whic h 

we stood, lie it was who by his treaties with Japan (i()o2). 

brance (1904), and his negotiations with Russia brought that 

isolation to an end. But the significant feature of thi' 

diplomatic situation is that at lea^t as late as i()o2 luigland 

inclined toward the orbit <jf CTormanw though the latlei’s 

blundering conduct of foreign affairs Vmall\- drove her into 
the opposite camp. 2 

W hile Germany was courting I'.ngland, L'rance concliuled 
an alliance with Russia. One of the first statesmen in l-'rance 

to proclaim the necessity of better relations with 
Russia was General Bcnilanger, who in iiSSf) 
became Minister of War in the I'reycinet 
(.abmet. In 1887 war between Germanv and Lraiice'again 
(as indicated below) seemed imminent.^' On 20th Lebiuar\- 
LeNord, the organ of the Russian L(»reign Office, jaiblished a 
remarkable article which contained these words : ' 'i he 

interests of Russia forbid her in the event of another Lranco- 
German war to observe the same bene\'oIent neutralit\' which 
she previously maintained. The Cabinet of Betersburg will, 
in no case, permit the further weakening of Trance.' In 1888 
Russia was alarmed by the terms of the Trijile Alliance which 
Bismarck thought it well to ijublish, and was (jffeiuled by 
the refu.sal of Berlin to lend her money. France stepj)ed 
in, and fnjm 1888 onward a series of I^ussian Icjans were 
floated on favourable terms in Paris. Paris is still be- 
moaning its generosity, but it enabled Russia to com’crt the 
whole of her external debt, to improve the equipment of her 
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^ See supra, Chapter XXXTU. 

^ On this see Brandenburg: From Jiismarch to the Wotld War. 

She [hrance] is an insupportable neighbour,' wrote Lord Salis- 
(3rd July 1887) ; and on the 20th, ' Can you wonder that there 
IS, to my eyes, a silver lining even to the great black cloud of a Franco- 
erman War ? Cecil : Life of Salisbury, vol. iv. pp. 48-0. 
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army and navy, and to extend her railway system, notably 
toward Siberia and toward Central Asia. 

France and Russia exchanged naval visits in 1891, and 
these official courtesies were followed in 1892 by a military 
convention, and in 1893 by a commercial treaty. The temis 
of a comprehensive alliance were published in 1896. This 
alliance was a natural one. Both countries went in fear of 
Germany : both had their quarrels (fomented by Bismarck) 

with England. 

The external policy of Russia has been pursued, for at 
least two centuries, with singular consistency, tree egress 

from the Black Sea into the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean is absolutely essential to her position as 
a European Power. Without it she is virtually 
landlocked. Whether she can command the Straits without 
actual possession of Constantinople is an open question. If 
it be answered in the negative the possession of Constantinople 
becomes essential to her. Three times in the nineteenth 
century Constantinople was within her grasp. Thrice she was 
headed off from it by England. But if England headed her 
off from Constantinople she could threaten England in Central 
Asia, and could also push forward to the Pacific. Her progress 
in Central Asia was rapid and sustained. In 1868 she annexed 
Samarkand, she occupied Khiva in 1873. and Merv in 1884. 
These conquests were consolidated by the construction oi the 
Trans-Caspian Railway (1880-99)- The conquest of Merv 
brought Russia within 200 miles of Herat, and created alarm 
in regard to the north-western frontier of British India. 
Alarm was accentuated when in 1885 Russia seized Penjde 1, 
a village 100 miles due south of Merv. War between England 
and Russia was narrowly averted m that year, but the further 
advance of Russia toward Afghanistan was checked by an 
agreement reached in 1887. The Russians, however, con- 
tinued their advance northward and eastward, and in 1O95 
annexed the Pamirs. The Russian frontier thus came to 
march with that of Chinese Turkestan to the east, and on 
the south with that of the British North-West Frontier 

^"^°Meanwhile, from 1839 onward, Russia had been steadily 
pushing her way toward the north Pacific Ocean. By looo 
the Amur, protected by a line of fortresses, had become a 


Till' nii'i omatic k'1'\(»i n i(i\ 

Ru.sM.ni liver, wliilo the Tralls-^il)e^iall Railwav, bcyuii in 
ibgi, was eventually carrietl across Mancluiria to its eastern 
teiuiinus at \ ladivostock. \ ladi\'ostock, occupied in 18(10 
gave Russia a firm grip upon tlie Xortlicru Paciln wliu li in 

190J was connected In- tlie railway, ox er 5^00 mile, in length, 
with I’etcrsburg. 

In the I-ar Last there was, h\’ this time, another ^rt-at 
Power tt) he considered. Down to l8(KSJai>anwasentireiv 

Kisr. or jAj'AN social, economic, and politi(aI 

sti uctui e, and had maintained almost complett, 
isolation, despite the ehorts of the U.S.A. and other Powt-i s 
to intiude upon it. In world-politics ?'h(‘ did not count. 
But in the last (piarter of the ninetei-nth cenlnrs’ Japan 
was com])letely transformed. In 1870 she be,^an to 
construct railwa\'s ; she imported te.xtile ma< hinery 
and technicians from Lancashire; she borrowt'd (ierman 
•soldiers t(> train her army, and under the supervision ol 
Jt-nglish sailors constructed a powerful navy. I'hc results of 
leconstriictiiju were demonstrated to the world when in 
^^ 94~5 indicted a crushing, and unexpected, defeat on 
China. Russia, !• ranee, and Germany intervened to rob her 
of the fruits of victory. In 1896 Russia concluded a secret 
treaty with China, obtaining thereby large concessions ; 
Germany took a ninety-nine years' lease of Kiauchow (1898), 
and in the following year Rmssia occupied Port Arthur and 
la-Jien-wan, which she had denied to Japan in 1895. China 
then invited Lngland to take up a lease of W'ei-hai-wei (then 
occupied by the Japanese), and JGigland (i8(j8) a greed to liold 
it as long as Russia held Port Arthur. 'Mms did the W'estern 
P(jvvers maintain tlie integrity of China, and keep Jajxni 
out. 

Japan had not long to wait for her re\ enge. Meanwhile, 
as we have seen, the U.S.:\. became a great Pacilic Power. 

1 he j)rogress of America in the i^acific alanne<t Japan 
only less acutely than Russian ad\ance in China. Jajtan 

badly needed a friend. She found one in Lng- 
land, and in 1902 concluded w'ith her a treaty 
which, tliough defensive in character, was of 
immense diplomatic significance. Hitherto England had 
gloried in her ‘ splendid isolation.' Recent events, notably 
the South African War, had convinced her that under the 
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changing conditions of the world the isolation was more 
obvious than the splendour. But that she should abandon 
isolation only to engage in alliance with an Oriental power 
which had so recently emerged from medievalism caused a 
great sensation both at home and abroad. The new departure 
was, however, completely justified. The alliance was renewed 
and’ strengthened in 1905 and 1911 ; it proved its value to 
Japan in her conflict with Russia (1904-5). and even more 
conspicuously its value to the British Empire in the World 
War. Without the help of the Japanese Fleet the trans- 
port of Australasian contingents to Europe would have 
been difficult, if not impossible. At the Peace Treaty Japan 
obtained Kiauchow and the Pacific Islands formerly belonging 
to Germany north of the Equator. The islands south of the 
Equator went to Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand 
to be held, like the northern group, under mandate. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty was in 1922 denounced in 
order to soothe the susceptibilities of the U.S.A., and was 
replaced by a Quadruple Treaty which, it is hoped, will 

secure the peace of the Pacific. 

Meanwhile a conflict, inevitable since 1895, broke out 
between Japan and Russia (1904). To the amazement of the 

world the ' colossus with the feet of clay com- 

war pletely collapsed before the attack of the island- 
jAPANcsn \NAR ^t sea Japan won 

decisive victories, and her victories were reflected in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth which in 1905 brought the war to an 
end. Russia and Japan mutually agreed to evacuate Man- 
churia, but Russia recognized Korea as within t 

Japanese sphere of influence, and ceded to her Port Arthur 
and the Liao-Tung Peninsula, and the island of Sakha 
seized by her in 1875. Korea was definitely annexed to 

^The war had important reactions. Throughout Asia, and 
most noticeably in India, the victory of Japan was haiRd as 
a blow to the ‘ white intruders.’ China hastened to Kuro- 
peanize her institutions on the Japanese model, overthrew her 
ancient dynasty in 1912, and almost ever since has been in a 
condition of anarchy. In Russia itself the defeat gave a 
powerful impulse to the revolutionary party, and the autoc- 
racy so far surrendered as to bring a representative Kegis- 
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kiture (the Duma) into existence. The T/ar dul not |>art 
with the control of the Executive, hut the Duma, (houi^li it 

s. carried throu;.;h a toinprc- 
hensive programme of administrative rel<nin>. The Great 

War proved, however, that reform had been deferred too 
long. 

Of one source of embarrassment Russia, in 1907, was 
relieved. In 19^4 I-ngland had followed up her treaty with 

TMF TRIPLE Conclusion of a coinprehensi\'e 

ENTENTE agreement witli hVance. h'or twentv years or 

more Anglo-French relations had been con- 
sistently bad, but after the Tashoda incident, as we have 
seen, they rapidly improved, and in 1904 a com])rehensi\'e 
agreement was concluded. The agreement cleared up a 
number of outstanding points which liad caused friction 
between the two countries in every quarter of the world ; in 
Newfoundland (where there had been lishing disj)utes ever 
since 1713) ; in the New Hebrides and Siam ; in Madagascar 
and West Africa. Hut the core of the agreement was North 
Africa, hrance recognized England's ])aramoiml po>iti(jn in 
England that of i-'rance in Morocco. 

T hiis England and France were made friends. Trance and 


Russia had been friends since 1891 ; in 1907 tlie Triple Entcnic 
was completed by an agreement between England and Russia. 
1 he agreement covered all outstanding (]uestions in Central 
Asia. Both parties agreed to respect the integrity of Tibet ; 
Persia was mapped out into three spheres of influence, the 
northern to be Russian, the southern British, and a neutral 
zone between them ; Afghanistan was recognized as ' outside 
the sphere of Russian influence,' but Great Britain was to 
respect its independence. 

Hardly were matters satisfactorily adjusted in the Middle 
East before a grave crisis supervened in the Near East. 

Things had changed in the Balkans since 
EAST 1078. The arrangements embodied in the 

Treaty of Berlin were manifestly artificial. 
The Turks were reprieved, but their power was evidently 
waning ; that of the young nation States was waxing. In 
1885 the Bulgarians of Eastern Romelia resolved that they 
would no longer be severed from their brethren in Bulgaria 
proper, and a united Bulgaria came into being. But the 
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new Bulgaria, so far from being a cat’s-paw of Russia, opposed 
a powerful bulwark against her advance towards Constanti- 
nople. In 1886 the Sultan, under pressure from the Powers, 
particularly Great Britain, recognized the fait accompli, 
Russia, however, compelled her former protegee, Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, to resign, and after some delay a 
German princeling. Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, was elected by the Bulgarian Sobranje in his 

stead. 

The Greeks, who had come away from Berlin empty- 
handed and disappointed, were excited by the aggrandize- 
ment of Bulgaria ; Crete ardently desired to unite itself to 
continental Greece, and declared its independence from 
Turkey. The ’ Thirty Days' War,’ on which in 1897 Greece 
embarked against Turkey, virtually secured the independence 
of the ' great Greek island,’ but not until 1908 was its union 

with Greece achieved. 

Meanwhile, a new factor had entered into a problem 
already sufficiently complicated. Bismarck had always osten- 
tatiously disclaimed any interest in Balkan 
Germany anu questions. But William II, almost from the 

day of his accession, took an entirely different 
line. In 1889 he paid a ceremonial visit to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid at Constantinople. The visit was repeated in 1898. 
The Kaiser had shrewdly perceived that there was a diplo- 
matic vacancy at Constantinople. England and France 
were alike out of favour with the Sultan. William II 
decided to fill the vacancy. Baron von der Goltz, a great 
soldier-scholar, had lately spent twelve years in reorganizing 
the Turkish army, with results which were demonstrated 
by the defeat of Greece in 1897. German financiers and 
traders followed in the wake of German soldiers. A branch 
of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin was established at Con- 
stantinople. German commercial travellers penetrated into 
every corner of the Ottoman Empire. In 1902 a convention 
was concluded for the construction of a railway from Con- 
stantinople to Bagdad. That railway was only a link in a 
long chain intended ultimately to connect Hamburg with 
Baira on the Persian Gulf. By this great enterprise Germany 
hoped to turn the flank of the Sea Empire. The Kaiser s 
plans developed merrily. 



rm-: diimoma i ic ivi \ oi r i h ).\ 

In iyu8, however, llieie oceuired in llie Nocir l-last 
a series of events fraught with the eia\»'st ronse(ni(‘n('es 

CRISIS OF 190S the l^alkans iUhI nuK'eil l(t ilie wliolt' of 

Europe. 

I'list came the Aoung lurk Re\'olntion. A eoininittee 
composed mainl\- of \'oung Turks, witli a veneer of Western 
education, liad for some time been working on scheme 
for giving Turkey a parliamentary constitution, and trans- 
forming the Ottoman Empire into a modern luiropeanized 
State. In 190S they deposed Abdul Hamid and set up their 
Constitution. Liberal Europe, notably Ihigland, applauded 
the change. The Kaiser feared that the re\o]ution might 
interrupt his schemes, but the new (h^v'ernment , headed by 
Enver Pasha, proved as friendly as the old to Heiiin. 

The revolution was not confined to Constantinople. On 
5th October Prince berdinand of Bulgari.i proclaimed the 
independence of Bulgaria and assumed the ancient title of 
Czar of Bulgaria. In April 1909 the Turkish Parliament 
formally recognized its indei)endcncc. On uth October the 
Cretan Assembly voted the union of the island witli the 
Kingdom of Greece. In the interval, on 7th (October, 
the Emperor Erancis Joseph startled the dijdomatic 
world by announcing the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

'Ibis step, though startling to Euroj>c, \N'as in fact the 
climax of a policy which the Hapsburgs had been steadiK' 

pursuing for fort>' years. lixcluded from 
oSTERN^^^ ^^ Germany and expelled from Italy b}- Bismarck, 

Austria had been at last obliged to come to 
terms with the Hungarians, who had been reconquered for 
her by Nicholas of Russia in 1849. Eor the tiinelj’ help ui 
Russia, Austria had shown no gratitude during the Crimean 
crisis. Schwarzenberg had, indeed, boasted that Austria 
would ‘ startle the world by her ingratitude.' Subsequent 
events justified his insolent words. The crisis of 1848-9 
was followed, in all the heterogeneous dominions of the 
Hapsburgs, by a policy of autocratic centralization. The 
discredited policy of Joseph II * was revived. Czechs, 
Magyars, the Croats and other Slavs were all to be ' Ger- 
manized.' The proud and ancient Kingdom of Hungary 

1 Supra, p. 253. 
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was to be reduced to the status of an Austrian province.^ 
But after the humiliation of Austria in 1866 this hopeless 
policy was abandoned : under the Ausgleich of 1867 Hungary 
was recognized as a kingdom with its own King and Con- 
stitution, and on 8th June 1867 Francis Joseph was crowned 
in Buda-Pesth, 

Thenceforward until 1914 Dualism was the accepted 
policy of the Hapsburg Empire. ‘ Take care of your bar- 
barians, we will take care of ours,' so Count 
DUALISM Beust, the Austrian Minister, remarked to his 

Hungarian colleague. A German-Magyar despotism was, in 
effect, imposed upon the congeries of nationalities of which 
the Hapsburg Empire was composed. But one of the 
‘ barbarian ’ races was restless under * Dualism.’ The Slavs 
outnumbered Germans and Magyars combined.^ Of the 
Slavs about 7,000,000 belonged to the Serbo-Croatian or 
Southern Slav branch. The annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina added an extra 2,000,000 to the latter, and 
accentuated the difficult problem already confronting the 
Hapsburgs. Austria had been in ‘ occupation ' of these 
provinces ever since 1878, but since then the spirit of national- 
ism had developed rapidly in the Balkans, not least among 
the Southern Slavs. The formal absorption of two Slav 
provinces into the Austro-Hungarian Empire was at once a 
flagrant violation of the Treaty of Berlin and the death- 
blow to the hopes of a greater Serbia. The Serbians made 
an indignant protest against the annexation and invoked 
the help of Russia. Russia was hardly less indignant than 
Serbia, but she had by no means recovered from her defeat 
at the hands of Japan. Moreover, Austria had a powerful 
ally. The German Emperor was gravely displeased that 
Austria should have taken so important a step without his 
sanction, but the Triple Alliance was the corner-stone of 
German foreign policy, and though Italy was profoundly 
perturbed by the action of Austria, the ' knight in shining 
armour ’ announced from Potsdam that if Russia went to 
the help of Serbia, Austria might count on Germany. Russia 
recoiled from a war with Germany ; Austria had her way. 

1 For details cf. Marriott, Europe from 18x5-1923, chapters xiii 
and xxii. 

2 Out of 51,000,000 (1910) at least 26,000,000 were Slavs. 
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Only for the moment. The Dual allies, intoxicated by their 
success, thought they could repeat it in 1914. Their attempt 
to repeat it involved the world in war. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

OxV THE BRINK OF ARMAGEDDON 1906-1.O 

Chief Dates 

1905. The Kaiser at Tangier (3rd March). 

1905. Delcasse resigns. 

1906. Alge9iras Conference (January to April). 

1907. Second Peace Conference at the Hague. 

1911. The Panther at Agadir (ist July). 

1911. Italian expedition to Tripoli. 

1912. The Balkan League. 

1912. Treaty of Lausanne (Italy ami Turkey), i8th October. 

1912. I'irst Balkan War (October to December). 

1912. J.ondon Conference (December). 

1913. Balkan War renewed (I'ebruary). 

J913. Treaty of London {30th .May). 

1913. Balkan War of Partition (June to July). 

1913. Treaty of Bucharest (loth August). 

1914. Kiel Canal reopened (23rd June). 

1914. Archduke murdered at Serajevo (28th June). 

1914. Austrian-Hungarian note to Serbia (23rd July). 


B ismarck, shortly before his death, predicted that 
the Great War would come from the Near East. lie 
was right ; but the Balkans were not the only storm 
centre. Among the immediate antecedents of the war, 
Morocco was hardly less important. 

The significance of the Moroccan question can be under- 
stood only by a glance at the map. ‘ The northern coast of 

Africa,' it has been truly said, ‘ from Morocco 

MOROCCO ■ I r c • • i c • 1 -4. 

to the peninsula of Sinai and Syria wlierc it 
joins the continent of Asia geographically belongs to the 
Mediterranean area and system. The history of this portion 
(of Africa) is primarily European.’ With the partial ex- 
ception of Egypt it is now (1932) entirely under the control 
of European Powers. Morocco, the largest of the Barbary 
States, occupies the north-western corner of the vast continent 
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from whose hinterland it is cut off by a girdle of mountains 
and deserts. Immediately to the east of it is Algeria, which 
since 1830 has passed gradually under the control of France, 
whose North and West African dominion now extends con- 
tinuously from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea. 
Since 1847 Algeria has become virtually a French * Depart- 
ment/ returning members to the French Chamber. To the 
east of Algeria is Tunis, which passed under the Protectorate 
of France, as already indicated, in 1881. East of Tunis is 
Tripoli, which is now Italian. 

After the death in 1894 of Muley Hassan, accounted, and 
justly, ‘ one of the strongest Sultans Morocco had ever known,' 
Morocco rapidly lapsed into a condition of anarchy. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson (Lord Carnock), who in 1895 was appointed 
British Minister in Morocco, reported that he found the 
country ' a loose agglomeration of turbulent tribes, corrupt 
governors, and general poverty and distress.' ^ Anarchy in 
Morocco was naturally a matter of grave concern to the 
French, whose Algerian frontier was to the south ill-defined. 
English traders also complained of the looting of their goods 
by Riff pirates. ' The country,' wrote Nicolson to the 
Foreign Office, * is going backward and backward, and 
commerce languishing. . . . Merchants find it impossible to 
collect debts. It is rapacity, treachery, intrigue, and mis- 
government. I have been in most Oriental countries, but 
I have never seen such darkness as reigns here. . . . Froni 
what I hear the Moors would welcome any European invader. 
Four years later (1900) he again reported : ‘ I do not 

believe that it is possible to reform this country from 
within.’ 

The condition of Morocco formed the subject of serious 
conversations between English and German diplomatists 
from 1899-1901, and from 1901 onward it became plain 
that France, despite repeated disclaimers, had serious designs 
upon it. French susceptibilities were undoubtedly excited 
by the fact that for the last ten years or more the most 
influential man at the Sultan’s court was a Scotsman, Kaid 
Sir Harry Maclean, Commander of the Moorish Army. 

1 H. Nicolson, Life of Sir A. Nicolson (p. 112). This excellent 
biography contains much the best account of the Moroccan problem 
known to me, and the following paragraphs owe much to it. 
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Upon Morocco, however. England never had any designs, and 
Nicolson constantly advised the Sultan to give no cause of 
offence to France. 

In 1902 hrance proposed to Spain a scheme for the 
contingent partition ' of Morocco ; Spain suggested con- 
sultation with England, but Lord Lansdowne deprecated 
the attempt^ to deal prematurely with the ‘ liquidation ' of 
Morocco. I he Sultan, however, was seriously alarmed, and 
intimated that failing the ‘ protection ’ from England, for 
which he begged, he must apply to Berlin. In 1903 I'rance 
informed the British Government that she coukl not be 
indifferent to the prevalence of anarchy in Morocco ‘ or admit 
that it was the business of any other Power but France to 
undertake the task of regenerating the country.' 

lhat claim, as already indicated, was frankly and fully 
conceded in the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. To that 
Agreement Germany ' made no objection,' but in March 1905 
Prince Blilow insisted that his master, quite against his own 
judgement, should visit Tangier. King Edward characterized 
the incident ‘ as the clumsiest bit of diplomacy he ever 
heard of and an egregious blunder,' and the blunder was 
accentuated by the Kaiser’s announcement that his visit 
was paid to ‘ an independent sovereign.' It was followed up 
by a demand for the summoning of a Conference and for the 
repudiation by France of the ‘ Minister who had made the 
trouble.' France, conscious of her unpreparedness for war, 
yielded for the moment to this arrogant demand, and on 
I2th June 1905 Delcasse resigned. 

The Conference met in January 1906 at Alge^iras, near 
Gibraltar. Germany hoped that the Conference would make 

THE AL clear to the world her right to a voice in the 

coNFE^^^^ Moroccan question, and would demonstrate 

the hollowness of the Anglo-French Entente. 
The actual effect of it was, on the contrary, to strengthen 
and solidify England's friendship with France ; to hasten 
on her agreement with Russia ; and — not least important — to 
weaken the adhesion of Italy to the Triple Alliance. Con- 
scious of her defeat at Alge^iras, Germany sought for diplo- 
matic compensation elsewhere. She found it in the humilia- 
tion inflicted on Russia in 1909. The Kaiser, however, was 
uneasy, and in 1909 made a friendly agreement about 
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AGADIR 


Morocco with France, and in 1910 came to an understanding 
with Russia. 

The Franco-German Agreement was, however, so vague, 
and the anarchy in Morocco so appalling, that on nth Ap:^ 

the French were compelled to land troops in 
Morocco to restore order, and in May occupied 
Fez, the Moroccan capital. The French, disclaiming any 
desire to impugn the independence of the Sultan, began to 
retire from Fez in June, but on ist July Germany informed 
France that a German gunboat, the Panther, had been sent 
to Agadir, an open roadstead on the Atlantic coast of MoroccOi 
to protect German interests in Morocco. 

The Agadir incident is still wrapped in some mystery, 
but Germany's action was evidently intended to inflict 
humiliation upon France ; and, to a thinly veiled demand for 
the partition of Morocco between Germany, France, and 
Spain, France hotly retorted that she was the paramount 
Power in Morocco, and had been recognized as such. Great 
Britain supported France. War seemed imminent, but at 
the eleventh hour Germany gave way, and in November 
concluded a comprehensive treaty with France, by which 
Germany virtually acknowledged a French Protectorate 
over Morocco, and France ceded to Germany half the French 
Congo. The wrath of Germany, diverted momentarily from 
France, was now turned full upon England. A conflict 
with her was now declared by the Germania (29th November) 
to be ‘ more than ever inevitable.’ It was postponed by 
events in the Near East. 

To some minds it may seem ironical that between the 
two Moroccan crises a Second Peace Conference should have 

XHTT HAriiF at the Hague. The first had met on the 

PEACE initiative of the Czar Nicholas II of Russia m 

CONFERENCE ^g^^ ^u increasing 

resort to arbitration for the settlement of international 
disputes of relatively trivial character. In 1899 the Czar 
made a serious effort to secure the adhesion of the Powers, 
not only to the principle of arbitration, but to the 
of disarmament. Twenty-six States, including all the 
Great Powers, were represented. Toward disarmament no 
progress was made, but an Arbitration Court was established, 
though recourse to it was not made obligatory. 
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The Czar renewed his efforts in IQ07, and forl>-Ti\-e 
States accepted his invitation. Since 1899 armaments had 
greatly increased, and Germany in 1907 successfully ob- 
structed any serious discussion of the subject. The' Con- 
ference affirmed, however, the principle of compulsory 
arbitration ‘ in certain disputes,’ and decided to meet again 
in 1914. It did not meet in 1914, but the Conference did 
give a real impulse to the conclusion of arbitration treaties. 

Nevertheless, from 1911 to 1918 wars were almost con- 
tinuous in Europe. Italy set the ball rolling. Italy, as 

ITALY (1870-1911) indicated, had achieved her national 

unity in 1871, and naturally aspired to a place 
among the Great Powers. The half-centurv that hd lowed 
unification was, however, a period of trial and tribulation 
for the young Kingdom. The jjace between 1859 and 1871 
had perhaps been too rapid. Italy was committed b\' 
Cavour to a parliamentary regime on the English model for 
which she was, if not congenitally unfitted, certainly unready. 
Between the death of Cavour (1861) and the advent of 
Signor Mussolini (1919) Italy produced no statesman of the 
first rank with the possible exception of Francesco Crisj)i. 
and Crispi's genius was not of the parliamentar\' order. 
Backward in education ; with a large proportion of absolute 
illiterates ; greatly retarded by povertv and lack of industrial 
equipment and resources ; burdened with heavy taxation ; 
and with an administration, central and local, permeated b\ 
corruption, Italy seemed to have purchased liberty and 
unity at too great a price. 

Nor was her external position free from embarrassment. 
On the one hand, there was the problem of the .Adriatic; 


/TA l.IA 
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on the other, the problem of the Mediterranean. 
The first rendered a conflict with .Austria 


inevitable ; the second embittered the relations 
of Italy and France. 

‘ Unredeemed ’ Italy was a constant thorn in the flesh 
of ardent nationalists, the Irredentists. 'I'hey held that 
Italian unity was incomplete without the Southern l>'rol 
or Trentino, without Gorz and Trieste, without Istria and 
Dalmatia, all of which Austria had retained after the war of 
1866. In fact, the Irredentists desired to 
Venice had been of old, mistress of the Adriatic. 
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Mistress of the Mediterranean Italy could hardly hope 
to become, but she was not disposed to concede that position 
to France. Despite the debt which modern Italy unquestion- 
ably owes to both Napoleons, France was profoundly mis- 
trusted. Nor can it be denied that French policy after 
1859 went far to justify suspicion. Bismarck, as we have 
seen, fomented it. In 1881 he encouraged France to take 
Tunis. Italy feared lest Tunis should be a prelude to 
Tripoli, and that France would ' presently encircle her with 
a ring of iron.’ That fear drove her (1882) into the Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary. Greatly to 
her advantage as regards France, the Triple Alliance closed 
the door to ambitions which she could fulfil only at the 
expense of Austria. Meanwhile, she cultivated the most 
cordial relations with England, and in subsequent renewals 
of the Triple Alliance, always stipulated that friendship 
with Germany should not involve her in hostilities with 

England. . 

Great Britain she desired to emulate not only in tHe 

parliamentary but also in the colonial field ; her attempts 
to do so in North-East Africa and Abyssinia were, however, 
uniformly unfortunate. The advance of the French in 
North Africa greatly alarmed her, though her reversionary 
rights on Tripoli were tacitly recognized in the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1906, and again at Alge^iras. 

Those rights were, however, threatened from another 
quarter. For years past Italy had been pursuing a con- 
sistent policy of economic penetration in 
f^ALiAN^wiR Tripoli. Formal annexation was, it was 
(1911-12) generally assumed, only a matter of oppor- 

tunity. But after the Young Turk Revolution (iQojs) 
every species of insult was heaped on the Italian merchants, 
bankers, and engineers who formed the advance-guard ot 
the Italian occupation. They found themselves thwarted 
at every turn by newly-appointed Turkish officials. ‘ 

taneously, German archaeologists and geologists mamfested 
increased zeal in their scientific investigations m Inpoii. 
Could there be any connexion between the activities o 
Moslem officials and those of Teutonic professors? Any- 
way, Italy was alarmed. . 

In October 1909 the Czar Nicholas of Russia paid a 
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ceremonial visit to King Victor Kmmanuel, ami promised 
not to obstruct Italy's designs on Tripoli, while Italy accepted 
Russian views as to the future of the Straits. England mid 
Trance subsequently adhered to these agreements^ Turkev 
was thus isolated ; m September 1911 Italy demanded her 

S/rXLd’war “ "»'■» 

The Italians occupied the coast towns of Tripoli without 
much opposition, and also Rhodes and the Dodecanese 

rchipelago but made little progress against the combined 
resistance of Turks and Arabs in the interior of Tripoli 
I he war seemed likely to drag on indeliniteh', when the 

urks, threatened by a new danger, suddenl\- concluded 
peace with Italy at Lau.sanne (i8th October 1912). Italy 

j i' tlie fulfilment of other conditions 

Khodes and the islands as well. 

The Ottoman Empire was already involved in another 
and far more serious conflict. A miracle had happened. 

THE FIRST patience and skill of two statc.smen, M. 

BALKAN WAR Venizelos of Greece and M. Gueshoff of 

. Bulgaria, had brought their respective States 

into a League with each other, and with Serbia and Monte- 
negro against the Porte. In view of their conflicting interests 
in the Peninsula, and of ancient enmities,^ this was a re- 
marl^ble achievement. A still greater was the sequel. On 
oth October 1912 Montenegro declared war upon Turkey ; 
on the 14th Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece presented their 
ultimatum at Constantinople. By the i8th the Porte was 
at war with the four confederates. 

Within the brief space of one month, as M. Gueshoff 
mumphantly wrote, ' the Balkan Alliance demolished the 
Ottoman Empire, four tiny countries with a population of 
10,000,000 souls defeating a Great Power whose inhabitants 
numbered 25,000,000.' On 3rd December the belligerents 
accepted an armistice proposed to them by the Powers, but 
from it the Greek fleet was excluded, as its activities in the 
Aegean were too important to the League to permit even 
temporary interruption. 

Ten days after the signature of the armistice, delegates 

For details cf. Marriott: The Eastern Question f3rd ed., Oxford, 
1924), chapters xv and xvi. 
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from all the belligerents met in London, where Sir Edward 
Grev the British Foreign Minister, had 

ousiv first to avert the war, and then to bring it ^ 

an end Terms had just been arranged when (23rd Januaty 
loi^l the Young Turks effected a coup d'etat Constanti- 
nople, and this brought the negotiations in London to an 

^'^'^War'^hTthc Balkans was resumed on 4th February and 

continued until late in April ; negotiations were feopened 
continued peace was sigued on 

30th May. The Porte gave up Crete and all its 
European possessions beyond a line d 
from Media on the Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean Sav 
for the city of Constantinople and its environs, Turk y 

i^iirnTip was v’irtuallv’ at an end. • * d 

But how were the spoils to be divided among _ 

AKr.,if thnt the Treaty of London was silent. Inat treax> 
About that seal of Europe to a 

deed for winding up the affairs of the Ottoman 

■ Empire in Turkey. But how were the assets to 

be divided among ?he creditors ? Bitter disputes between them 

divided between Serbia and Greece, ^he latter Bazar 

Epirus while Serbia and Montenegro divided p 

Sua but i"the three wars she had lost, on bfance over 
4,000,000 population, and was reduced m area from 65,35 


THE WAR OF 
PARTITION 
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square miles to 10.882. Serbia was increased about 50 per 
cent in population and still more in area. Greece was the 
greatest gainei . She was nearly doubled in area and 
population, as was Montenegro. Crete was finally assigned 
to Greece, as were all the Aegean islands (e.xcept Imbros and 
Tenedos) of which the Porte could dispose. Italy held on to 
the Dodecanese including Rhodes. Roumania and Serbia also 
reaped a rich harvest, but the German Powers still denied 
Serbia access to the .Adriatic, while Greece cut her off from 
the Aegean. 

The settlement was not, however, a lasting one. On the 
day before the Treaty of Bucharest was signed Austria- 
Hungary communicated to Germany and Italy her intention 
of taking action against Serbia, and claimed that as that 
action was ‘ defensi\-e ’ it would bring into ojieration the castts 
fmderis of the Triple Alliance. Italy refused to recognize the 
contemplated aggression of her ally as coming within the 
terms of the Triple Alliance. Berlin also exercised a restrain- 
ing influence upon Vienna. .Accordingly, the Hapsburgs 
postponed their attack upon Serbia ; but only for eleven 
months. 

In the narrative of those months dates speak more elo- 
quently than words, bare facts than elaborate commentary. 

THE WORLD 1914 the Kaiscr, accompanied by 

WAR Admiral von Tirpitz the head of the German 

Admiralty, paid a visit to Konopischt in 
Bohemia, the castle of the Archduke Franz P'erdinand, the 
heir to the Hapsburg Empire. The Archduke was credited 
with strong anti-Magyar and pro-Serb sentiments. What 
passed between the host and his visitor is still largely a 
matter of conjecture. ^ On 23rd June the Kiel Canal was re- 
opened after a reconstruction which, by allowing the largest 
battleships to pass through it, doubled the fighting strength 
of the German fleet. On 28th June Franz Ferdinand, after 
attending the Bosnian manoeuvres as Inspector-General of 
the Army, paid a visit with his consort to Serajevo, the 
Bosnian capital, and husband and wife were there assassinated. 

^ A report by Baron Trentler who was Prussian Minister in attend- 
ance on the Kaiser at Konopischt is the most authoritative account 
we possess. It was published in Deutsche Politik, of 14th May 1920. 
Cf. also for a more sensational story, W. Steed : Through Thirty Years. 
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The murderers were Serbs. That it was an act of political 
revenge for the annexation of the Slav province by Austria 
cannot be questioned ; but apart from that, the circumstances 

of the crime were and are mysteriousT 

Austria-Hungary not unnaturally held Serbia responsible 

for a crime committed by Serbs and planned at Belgrade. 
On 23rd July she addressed to Serbia an ultimatum, ^ and 
gave Serbia only forty-eight hours for a reply. Serbia made 
abject submission, accepting promptly eight out of the ten chief 
points, and not actually rejecting the other two. England, 
ever since the Archduke’s murder, had made earnest endea- 
vours to avert a war, and even after 23rd July did not abandon 
them. On 28th July Austria declared war on Serbia. On 
the 29th Great Britain still urged arbitration by any method 
acceptable to Germany. Germany replied by a <^mand for 
the ‘ unconditional neutrality ’ of Great Britain. Toproniise 
that was to abandon France. England could not give the 
promise. Russia, meanwhile, had begun to mobilize. Ger- 
many declared war upon her on ist August, on Fr^^^^e ®n the 
3rd, and on the 4th sent an army into Belgium. At midnight 
of that day Great Britain and Germany were at war. 

Who was responsible for this catastrophe ? The question 
of ' War Guilt ' has been endlessly discussed. By Article 231 

Germany was compelled to ' accept the re- 
RESponsi- sponsibility of Germany and her allies for 

causing all the loss and damap to which the 
Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals have 
been subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon 
them by the aggression of Germany and her allies, 
article like the others was doubtless accepted under duress . 
it may be revised : it can never be erased. Germany has 
made strenuous endeavours to obtain, at the bar ^ ^or - 
opinion, a reversal of the verdict of war-guilt. The con- 
troversy is likely to continue. It cannot be pursued in this 
little book, which contains mainly a statement of facts, fiut 
controversialists and commentators will do well to distinguish 

between the cazises of the Great War, its more remote ante- 
cedents, and the occasion which immediately provokea it. 

1 cf. and for references to authorities. Marriott : Europe 1815-1933 
(1931), chap. xxvi. 

*Text in Marriott: Eastern Question { 3 r 4 ed). pp- 477 -^^- 
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Article 231 of the Treaty expressed accurately the juridical 
\ iew of the matter. No impartial judge or jurv, had it been 
possible to find them, could have reached any other verdict on 
the facts. As regards the actual (and very careful) words 
of the Article, history will be constrained to endorse the 
\ erdict of the diplomatists of X^ersailles. Austria was the 
immediate criminal. That she was justified in calling for the 
condign punishment of the murderers of the Archduke is 
plain. Serbia accepted technical responsibilit\’, and was 
prepared to make all amends except the surrender of her 
national independence. The war part>- in Vienna evidently 
meant to use the crime as an excuse for removing the out- 
standing barrier to the access of Austria to the Aegean. 
Berlin may or may not have approved the action of \’ienna, 
but by twenty years of clumsy diplomacy had got itself 
involved in a situation from which there was no escape.^ 
Germany was as much bound to support Austria as was 
Russia to support Serbia, h ranee did not want war, but was 
bound to Russia. England detested tlic idea of war, but 
could not in honour allow Germany to destroy France. 
Mine illae lacrymae. Not for many a long da}- will those 
tears be staunched. 


FOR FURTHER READINC; 
ski; chapters XXXIII and XXXIV. 


^ For proof of this statement see Brandenburg, ofy. cit. passim. 
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illl- WORLD 

Chief 

1914. 

July 28. Austria declares war on 

Serbia. 

Aug. I. CfCrniany declares war on 

Russia : on France 
(3rd August) ; on Hel- 
gium (4th August). 

4. Great Britain declares 

war on Germany. 

5. Austria-Hungary declares 

war on Russia. 

12. Great Britain and France 
declare war on Austria- 
Hungary. 

15. Fall of Liege. 
lO. British Army landed in 
France. 

23. Japan declares war on 
Germany. 

Sept. 5. First Battle of the Marne 

begins. 

Oct. y. Fall of Antwerp. 

20. First Battle of Ypres 
begins. 

Nov. 5. Great Britain declares 

war on Turkey. 

Dec. 8. Sir D. Sturdee’s victory 

off the Falklands. 

1915* 

Feb. 18. U-boat blockade of Eng- 

land. 

25. Naval attack on Dar- 
danelles. 

April 25. Allies land in Gallipoli. 


WAR ^i<; 14 -i 8 
D.mes 

>915- 

.May 7. Lusitania torpedoed. 

2 ^. Italy <leclarcs war on 
.\u^tna. 

' July «>. liotlia coiKjuers South- 

West Africa. 

.\ug. o. Landing at Siivla ILiv. 

Oct. 5. .-\llied landing at Salon- 

ika. 

y. .Vustro-Germans occupy 
Belgrade. 

12. Bulgaria at war with 
Serbia. 

Dec. ly. Withdrawal from Gal- 

lipoli. 

ly lO. 

Feb. 18. Canieroons coiuiuered. 

21. Battle of Verdun begins. 

April 24. Rebellion in Ireland. 

2y. Fall of Kut-el-Amara. 

May 31. Battle of Jutland 

June 5. Lord Kitcliencr lost at 

sea. 

July I. Somme battle begins. 

Aug. 27. Roiimania enters the war. 

Dec. 7. Mr. Lloyd George suc- 

ceeds Mr. As(iuith as 
Fremier. 

15. French victory at Verdun. 

20. President Wilson's Peace 
Note. 

1917 

Feb. I. Unrestricted U-boat war 

begins. 


39 * 
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1917- 

Mar. 12. Revolution in Russia. 

April 6. America declares war on 

Germany. 

Nov. 8. Bolshevist regime in 

Russia. 


April 


July 

Sept. 


Brest- 


Mar. 21 


1918. 

Feb. 9- Treaty of 

Litovsk. 

German offensive in the 
West begun ; renewed 
27th May : re-begun 
15th June. 

14. General Foch Allied 
Generalissimo. 

18. Allied counter-attack. 

27. Hindenburg line broken. 


1918. 

Sept. 29. Bulgaria surrenders ; 

King Ferdinand abdi- 
cates (4th October). 

Nov. I. Versailles Conference 

opens. 

4. Austria surrenders. 

7. Bavarian Republic pro- 
claimed. 

9* Berlin Revolution ; the 
Kaiser abdicates. 

II. Armistice terms accepted. 

15. Masaryk elected Presi- 
dent of Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. 

17. Hungary proclaims a Re- 
public. 



HIS little book might fitly end at 1914. 

Our world has passed away 
In wantonness o'erthrown. 
There is nothing left to-day 
But steel and fire and stone. 


Rudyard Kipling, a great prophet, had truly read the signs 
of the times. The old world passed for ever away in 1914- 
This chapter must, then, be read as an epilogue. 

The war, initiated by the Austrian attack on Serbia, 
presently engulfed the whole world. The actual fighting 

was on no fewer than eight ‘ Fronts ' : (i) the 
THE WAR Western Front where the struggle took place 
which (on land) proved in the end decisive ; (2) the Eastern 
Front where Germany and Austria were opposed to Russia 
(the Russian Revolution ended the war on this Front in 
IQ17) ; (iii) the Italian Front where from 1915 
Italy engaged Austria ; (iv) the Balkans where the Allies 
were chiefly opposed by Turkey ; (v) Egypt and Palestine , 
(vi) Mesopotamia where the British Empire fought tne 
Ottoman Empire ; (vii) Africa, in which alone there were 
three theatres: south-west, east, and west ; and (vni) lastly, 
the war at sea. To each of these vast and widely distributed 

theatres of war only a few words can be devoted. 

The German plan was to march through Belgium, peace 
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fully if It might be. forcibly if necessary, to thrust rapidly 
at Paris, and having captured Paris, and (perhaps) the 

THE WESTERN ports, to imposc terms on France. 

FRONT 1 he plan was frustrated by the heroic resistance 

of the Belgians and by the prompt dispatch 
to h ranee of the British Expeditionary Force — perfectly 
trained and equipped, but tragically inadequate in numbers. 
The refusal of Belgium to give free passage to the German 
Army brought upon it every imaginable horror at the hands of 
the exasperated Germans. Liege surrendered on 7th August ; 
the Germans entered Brussels on the 20th ; on the 24th 
Namur surrendered ; and Antwerp on qth October. The 
British troops which landed in France on i6th August were 
driven back from Mons. and the Aisne was tlien forced by 
the Germans who, by the end of August, were within striking 
distance of Paris. But at the great battle of the Marne 
(6th to I2th September) the tide turned, the Germans were 
driven back to the Aisne ; there they dug themselves in, and 
for four long years the Germans and the Allies faced each other 
in a series of trenches which extended from the Channel to 
the frontier of Switzerland. Great and bloody battles were 
fought at Ypres (October-November 1914) ; a second at Ypres 
(22nd April to 24th May 1915) > around Verdun, which made 
an heroic and successful resistance against heroic attacks 
(February-October 1916) ; on the Somme, where the biggest 
battle, up to that date, in all recorded history, was fought 
from July to November 1916 ; and a third battle round 
Ypres (August-November 1917), wliere the British lost nearly 
250,000 men and the Germans perhaps nearly as many. 
The best opinion is that Sir Douglas Haig (who in December 
1915 succeeded Sir John French in the chief command) 
would have won through in 1917 had he not been obliged to 
send off live divisions to Italy, and had not the Kussian 
Revolution enabled Germany to concentrate all her forces 
on the Western Front. 

By 1918 troops from America (who had declared war on 
Germany in April 1917) were beginning to come to the 
assistance of the war-worn Allies. Between March and Jul\- 
1918 the Germans launched four terrific attacks on the 
Franco-British Front, and their advance was stayed on]> 
before Amiens. The French Marshal Foch had been made 
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Generalissimo of all the allied forces in April. He allowed 
the Germans to cross the Marne, but at last on i8th J^ly 
counter-attacked, and the Germans were driven back with 
immense loss. On 8th August the British counter-offensive 
began, and the victorious advance of the British did not 
stop until on nth November the Germans accepted the terms 
of an Armistice dictated to them by the Allies. By that 
time Germany was in revolution ; the Kaiser had abdicated 
on gth November, and was a fugitive in Holland. 

The war was decided on the Western Front, but in seven 

other theatres momentous scenes had been enacted. Russia, 

having mobilized rapidly, had rendered 
valuable service to the Allies in the early 
months of the war, and in 1916, under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, slie won a series of victories against the lurKs 
in the Caucasus and raised the hope that she might give 
effective help to us in Mesopotamia. But her troops 
were ill equipped; she lacked guns and munitions, and 
the efforts in the field were paralysed, if not by actua 
treachery, by gross maladministration. She gave no help t 
Roumania who, in reliance upon her, had joined the allied 

cause in August 1916, 

to the core, collapsed. The Czar Nicholas, a ’ 

abdicated on 15th March, and was subsequently with the 

Czarina and their children foully murdered. The moderate 
who had made the revolution in March, were in November, 
pushed aside by Lenin, Trotsky, and their Bolshevist fol^were; 
The Russian fleet mutinied and murdered their officers 
the half-starved and ill-armed peasants rushed back from th 
Front to secure the loot promised by the Bolshevists , 
latter abandoned the ‘ capitalists' war December and 

March 1918 concluded peace with the Central Powers at 

Brest-Litovsk. The terms of it have no '"’Py ’ 

as an Austrian statesman pathetically remarked, t 

of war have passed over it and washed it 

pletely as a sand-castle on the shore is destroyed by the 

incoming tide.’ The collapse of Russia compelled 

also to conclude Peace (at Bucharest, May 1918) - hut th 

'^^*It^aly^, as we have seen, had for some time been increasii^ly 
embarr^sed by her membership of the Triple Alliance. H 
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refusal to regard the contemplated attack of Austria upon 
Serbia (August 1913) as within the terms of the treaty, had 
ri ALv postponed the European War for twelve months. 

When it broke out, she formal!}' declared 
her neutrality. Germany strove to prevent an actual 
rupture of the Alliance, and urged Austria to concede the 
claims of Italy. The claims, as ultimately formulated, were 
such as Austria could not be expected to concede unless 
and until she was beaten to her knees. Consequently, on 
24th May 1915, Italy declared war against Austria, and 
shortly afterward against Bulgaria and Turkey, but not 
until August 1916 against Germany. 

A week before the declaration of war on Austria, Italy 
had concluded with Great Britain, Trance, and Austria the 
(Secret) Treaty of London. She undertook to put ' all her 
strength ’ into the war, and in return was to receive the 
Trentino, the Southern Tyrol up to the Brenner Pass, Trieste, 
half Istria and its archipelago, Dalmatia, most of the 
Adriatic islands, and she was to retain Valona and the 
Dodecanese. Fiume was to go to Serbia. 

Italy was ill prepared for war, and did not possess the 
material resources which facilitated improvisation in Eng- 
land. In the campaigns of 1915-16 she repulsed the Austrian 
offensive in the Trentino, but, despite heavy losses, made 
little progress in her own attack upon the Austrians on the 
Isonzo front. The detention of large Austrian forces on the 
Italian Front was, however, of great service to the Allies. 
In 1917 fl^G collapse of Russia enabled Austria to con- 
centrate her efforts on the Italian front ; she was also re- 
inforced by six German Divisions, and was thus enabled to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the Italians at Caporetto (October- 
November 1917). Fortunately a stand was made on the 
Piave ; French and British reinforcements were sent to the 
succour of Italy ; the Austrian attack, tardily renewed in 
June 1918, was repelled, and in a brief but brilliant campaign 
(known as the battle of Vittorio Veneto) the Italian and 
British forces chased the Austrians out of Italy. On 4th Nov- 
ember Austria begged for an Armistice. 

Italy had also sent considerable forces to Albania and 
Salonika. It still remains a question whether, had their 
diplomacy been less inept, the Allies would have had to 
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fight in the Near East or in the Middle East at all. Turkey 
would have been a valuable ally to us ; to the success of 

the German plan of campaign against the 
THE NEAR EAST gj.jj.jgjj Empire, Turkish co-operation was in- 
dispensable. Germany spared no efforts to secure it, and 
on 5th November Great Britain and Turkey were for the 

first time at war. 

In February 1915 ^ combined British and French fleet 
attempted to force the passage of the Straits and capture 

Constantinople ; but it soon became clear that 
the Navy' alone could not do it, and in the coimse 
of the summer armies, totalling over 300,000 men, were poured 
into the Gallipoli peninsula. They included some magnificent 
troops sent from Australia and New Zealand (now im- 
mortalized as Anzacs) . The troops displayed heroic comage, 
and once at least the expedition was within sight of a brilhant 
victory, which, if achieved, would have shortened the war by 
at least two years. But the conditions were impossible, and 
after much debate at home it was decided to abandon the 
attempt. The task of evacuating an untenable position was 
assigned to Sir Charles Munro, who by the end of December, 
by a miracle of organization, performed it without the loss 
of a single life. Nearly all the guns, stores, and mules were 
also saved. No incident in the war produced such a painiui 
effect in England as the Gallipoli fiasco. The loss of life was 
terrible, but it was not wholly wasted ; the Turkish efforts 

in other theatres of war were greatly weakened. 

Meanwhile Serbia had twice repulsed Austrian attacKs, 
but on 19th October 1915 she was invaded by a powerful 

.\ustro-German army under Field-Marshal von 
Mackensen, which captured Belgrade (9th 
October 1915), and inflicted such a terrible chastiseimnt on 
the Serbians that by the end of November Germany officially 
declared the Balkan War to be at an end. Bulgaria had 
come in on the side of the German Powers, and two days 
after the surrender of Belgrade, fell on the Serbians at Nish, 
which had to be abandoned on 5th November. Greece was 
still maintaining a neutrality more than benevolent toward 
Germany, but early in October— too late to save Serbia— 
an Anglo-French force was landed at Salonika, and the 
British Navy occupied a good many Greek islands. In the 
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autumn of 1916 M. Venizelos. repudiatinf:: the authority of 
his King (Constantine), set up a provisional Government 
at Salonika, and joined the Allies. The Allies, in order to 
support Roumania. which had declared for us in August, 
had conducted a vigorous campaign against the Bulgarians, 
but before the end of the year the Roumanians, as already 
mentioned, were knocked out by Mackensen. 

In June 1917 King Constantine was deposed. Venizelos 
hurried to Athens, and Greece at long last took its place 

GREECE Grand Alliance. Not, however, until 

September 1918 was an energetic advance 
made from Salonika. A fortnight’s fighting sufficed for the 
Bulgarians, who on 30th September made an unconditional 
surrender. On 12th October the Serbians had the satisfaction 
of occupying their old capital, Nish, and so cut the Berlin- 
Constantinople Railway at a vital point. An ad\'ance on 
Constantinople was arrested only by the conclusion of an 
Armistice with the Turks {30th October). 

Four days before the Armistice, the war had been brought 
to a brilliantly successful conclusion in another theatre. The 


EGYPT AND Canal is ' the spinal cord ' of the British 

PALESTINE Empire, and as soon as the Turks had definitely 

come down on the side of the Central Empires 
it was deemed wise to depose the Khedive of Egypt, Abbas II, 
and to establish a formal British Protectorate over Egypt. 
Cyprus was, at the same time, formally annexed to the 
British Crown (November-December 1914). In February 
1915 the Turks made the first of several attempts on the 
Suez Canal, but they were all repulsed with heavv loss, and 
in March 1916 Sir Archibald Murray advanced into Palestine. 
He suffered a serious defeat at the hands of the Turk at Gaza 


(April I9I7)» replaced by Sir Edmund (now Viscount) 

Allenby. Allenby, reinforced from India and Salonika, 
quickly retrieved the position. He captured Beersheba on 
31st October, Gaza and Askalon a few days later, and on 
9th December crowned a brilliant campaign by the capture of 
Jerusalem. Early in 1918 he established communications 
with the Arabs and the King of the Hedjaz, whose allegiance 
had been secured by Colonel Lawrence, and captured Jericho 
on 2ist February, but some of his best troops were then 
drawn away to meet the German offensive on the Western 
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Front, and he was not ready to resume and complete his 
Palestine campaign until the autumn. On 20th September, 
however, he occupied Nazareth, and then in rapid succession 
Damascus, where he took 60,000 prisoners, Beirut, Sidon, 
Tripoli, and Aleppo. By the end of October Palestine and 

Syria had passed into English keeping. . , , 

The Mesopotamian campaign, the course of which had 
been more chequered, was simultaneously brought to an 

equally successful conclusion. In order to 
MESOPOTAMIA wclls which suppHcd oil for our 

ships, Basra had been occupied by an Indian Division in 
November 1914. Reinforced from India, the troops advanced 
in 1Q15 up the Tigris, and having inflicted one or two heavy 
defeats on the Turks, occupied Kut (28th September 19 ^ 5 )- 
From Kut, General Townshend, who was in command, 
advanced, against his own better judgement, toward Bagdad, 
but having fought a brilliant action at Ctesiphon (22nd to 25th 
November) was compelled by lack of ammunition to fall 
back on Kut, with the loss of half his force. There he was 
besieged for five months, and despite three efforts made to 
relieve him, had to surrender on 29th April 1916. His forces 
had been decimated by starvation and disease, but the General 
and 8000 survivors were carried into captivity by the I^rKs, 
by whom they were shamefully maltreated. Less than hall 

of them survived. . 

This disaster had a damaging effect on our prestige in 

India whence most of the troops had been drawn, but promp 

steps were taken to retrieve it. A fresh expedition well 

organized and well equipped, was dispatched to 

under the command of Sir Stanley Maude, who made a skilful 

advance, recovered Kut (24th February 1917)* 
defeated the Turks, and entered Bagdad on 
Maude died of cholera in the followmg November, but t^ 
campaign so well begun was earned on by Sir William 
Marshall, who reached Mosul in November 1918. By that 


time the war was over. , 

Germany, as already indicated, had been 
treated in the partitions of Africa carried out in 1884 and 

1890. In 1914 Germany was in possession oi 
AFRICA South-West Africa (Damaraland and Namara- 

land), of Togoland and the Cameroons on the Gold Coast, 
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and in East Africa of a great dominion bounded by British 

East Africa on the nortli, the Belgian ('ongo on the west, 

and on the south by Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese 
East Africa. 

Within a month after the outbreak of the war, Togoland 

was captured by a Franco-British force, and at the Peace 

was divided between the captors. In the south-west 

General Botha, having first suppressed a rebellion headed 

by De Wet in his own country, led an armv into German 

South-West Africa, and captured its capital. Windhuk, on 

i2th May 1915. The Germans made an unconditicmal 

surrender in July, and the South-West passed into the hands 

of the Union of South Africa, and at the Peace was retained 
under mandated 


The conquest of the Camcroons proved a tougher job 
It was attacked by French troops from the French Congo 
and a small British force from Nigeria in August 1914 but 
not until February 1916 was it actually taken. At the Peace 
It was divided between Great Britain and France, to be held 
under mandate from the League of Nations. 

Of all the African campaigns much the most arduous and 

prolonged was that fought for possession of German Fast 

Africa. In the natives of that territory the Germans had 

some excellent fighting material, and they trained them with 

their customary thoroughness and skill. Nor had they 

neglected any precautions for the defence of the colony 

Consequently. General von Lettow-Vorbeck was, on the 

outbreak of war. in command of an army of 3,000 Europeans 

and 12,000 well-equipped and well-disciplined Askaris The 

force gave an excellent account of itself. A British attack 

on Tanga was repulsed in November 1914, and not until 

General Smuts took over the command of the British forces 

at the beginning of 1916 was any effective progress made. 

ar-es-Salaam was captured in September 1916, but another 

ourteen months of hard fighting were required before the 

Germans were cleared out of the colony. They took refuge 

in ortuguese East Africa, and thence in the autumn of 1918 

made their way into Northern Rhodesia; nor did they 

surrender until compelled to do so by the terms of the 
Armistice. 


' See infra, p. 418. 
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By the terms of Peace as originally drafted German East 
Africa was assigned to Great Britain, but in view of a strong 
protest from Belgium it was ultimately divided between the 
two Powers. Great Britain’s share is now known as the 
Tanganyika Territory, while the provinces of Rhuanda and 
Urandi, together with the country round Lake Kivu, were 
assigned to Belgium, in both cases under mandate. A strip 
of territory on the east of the Belgian portion, has, however, 
been reserved to Great Britain to facilitate the construction 
of the through railway from the Cape to Cairo. 

From Africa it is an easy transition to the Indian Ocean 
and thence to the Pacific. When the Great War broke out, 

Australia and New Zealand showed not a 
THE PACIFIC niomenfs hesitation. Britain’s war was their 

war ; the whole British Empire was necessarily involved in 
it Before the war ended Australia and New Zealand, out ol 
a population of 6,000,000, had contributed 500,000 men to the 
Irnperial Forces ; India had contributed 1,000,000. That we 
were able to transport this vast force across thousands ol 
miles of ocean in comparative safety was due to the 

alliance and to the protection afforded by the 

In the first weeks of the war much damage was inflicted upon 

British merchantmen by the Germancruiser£^«, which had 

sailed from China early in August. Not ^XiScos 

was this gallant enemy vessel hunted down and sunk off Cocos 

Island by the Australian cruiser Sydney. The main bo^ 

the German Pacific squadron, Scharnhorst 

Nuremberg, and Dresden, was commanded bj Admiral von 
Spee. Before it too met its fate it not only inflicted an im 
mense amount of damage on our commerce but won a 
spectacular victory off the coast of Chile (whence it was 

liLrally supplied with coal) against Good 

and Glassow These British cruisers were wholly inferior in 

“ISTo .he Germane. b„. Admiral Cadock, in «,mmand 
Of them, hoping to inflict some damage on the Gerinans 
attacked. Glasgow, a swift little cruiser, was sent to wa™ 
the Falkland Isles ; the other two cruisers were sunk m 1 
than an hour ; the admiral went down with 1400 officers and 

men. Such was the ‘ Battle of Coronel.’ Admiralty 

The German triumph was short-lived. ton 

promptly sent out a powerful squadron under Sir Dov 
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Sturdee who making all speed reached the I'alklaiul Islands 
on 7th December. On the very ne.\t day he fell in with von 
pee and after a gallant light Giieiscnan, ScJwrnhorsl, Leipzig 
and were sunk. The British loss was onlv seven 

men killed. Dresden escaped for the moment, but was 
caught and sunk three months later off Juan Fernandez. 

I he Pacific was cleared. But how we should have fared 

Had japan been a member of the Triple Alliance or even a 
neutral can easily be imagined. ‘ If we sit here to-day as 
victors do not forget that Japan did enough to enable us to 
get victory ; had she stepped in on the other side we were 
utterly undone.’ So spake Mr. Hughes. Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth, after peace had been won. His words 
(and they were re-echoed by Mr. Lloyd George in the House 
of Commons should be recorded and remembered. 

A^anwhile the German possessions in the Pacific and the 
bar b.ast had been swept up in the first months of the war 
German Samoa was occupied by a New Zealand force on 2Qth 
August, the Bismarck Archipelago and German New Guinea 
tell to the Australians in September, the .Marshall and Caro- 
line Islands to the Japanese, who also joined with us in a 
successful attack upon Kiauchow (17th November). 

At the Peace Conference tliere was some hot debate about 
the settlement of the Pacific. The Australasian delegates 
contended, and with reason, that the great rampart of islands 
stretching around the north-east of Australia should be held 
by the Australian Dominion, or by .some Power (if there be 

one .) in whom they have absolute confidence. Consequently 

they claimed the direct control of them ; worsted by Mr. 

^ ^ 3 ^nnexation formula, they were forced to accept 

the principle of the Mandate, but they insisted that the Man- 
date should be in a form consistent not only with their 
national safety but with their 'economic, industrial, and 
genera welfare. In plain English, that meant the mainten- 
ance of a White Australia ' and a preferential tariff. 

M u islands north of the Equator, namely, the 

Caroline. Pelew, and Ladrone Islands, went to Japan, 
as did Kiauchow ; those south of the Equator to the British 
mpire or its Dominions ; the Bismarck Archipelago, German 
ew Guinea, and those of the Solomon Islands formerly 

' See Official Report (Hansard) for i8th August 1921. 
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belonging to Germany, to Australia ; German Samoa to New 
Zealand, and Nauru to the British Empire— m all cases under 

Mai^d^a^te^esuits ^he war at sea were, then, as regards the 

‘ outer Empire ’ highly satisfactory^ Nearer home the victory 

was ultimately won by pressure, unrelaxed but 
for the most part silent, in the North Sea, and 
bv vigilant watch in the Channel, the Medi- 
terranean and the eastern Atlantic. In the meantime, how- 
ever our insular position and our almost complete dependence 
for the food of our people and raw ^J’^terial for our factones 

Zokne^ the facts and were responsible for the conduct of 

‘"“The first months of . 9.5 were marked by the f * 

new phase in the war at sea. On .5th February ? 

the British coasts was declared by Germany, 
THE SUBMARINE j .^05 to 50016 extcot eoforced by her suD- 

marines. On ist March Great Britam retorted 
hv Orders in Council which established a blockade of the 

Ie™r b mt:.;".r£l5ee12arn S'So^ 

f ,Tet=t.m° s 

tperdr9rt'ti“anT,in^7"hfS..twi^^^^^^^ 

of over a thouLnd non-combatants, men women, and chd- 

greai crh^e i?adTeakb^t“‘‘'Sm^^^^ 

ff \ttTo';iToo^n ltr“o^^^^ would translate 

themselves into effective military action. 

During the first twenty months of the war little w 

of the Grtnd Fleets either of England or of ^erma y- J? 

own Grand Fleet, commanded by Admiral 

JUTLAND jellicoe. and based on Scapa Flow in the Orkneys 

and Rosvth. was mostly paUolling 

wm te™ own Ba'lte'of’JuZnrh One hundred and 
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^ ships and no German ships were engaged. 

Of Dreadnoughts we had 28 against 16 ; of cruisers of various 
types, 40 against 16 ; of destroyers, 77 against 72 ; but 
Germany had in addition 6 pre-Dreadnought battleships. 
As to the result of the battle, experts are still disputing • a 
layman can only note the fact that the German Fleet never 
showed itself again until it sailed, under custody, to shameful 

captivity. When ordered to put out in the last da\-s of the 
war, the crews mutinied. 


1 o the lay mind that looks as if Jutland had done its work. 
Yet in the spring of 1917 the allied position was unspeak- 

■niK snuATioN Literally everything depended on 

IN 1917 ontisn sailors and British ships. On 31st 

January the war at sea had entered upon a 

new phase : Germany carried out her threat of ‘ unrestricted ' 


submarine warfare — the sinking of unarmed merchantmen, 
hospital ships, anything afloat, without warning. For many 
months the new method proved terribly effective. By April 
1917 British ships had carried, in comparative safety, no less 
than 8,000,000 troops oversea ; they had kept open the allied 
lines of communication in the Channel, in the Atlantic, in the 
Mediterranean (with the help of French, Italian, and a few 
Japanese ships), in the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific ; they 
had brought to the Allies food and munitions. But they had 
accomplished this wonderful task at a high cost in Ii\’es and 
ships, and the strain upon them was intense. 

In the early summer of 1917 the strain came perilousl}' 
near the breaking-point. ' A year ago it was supposed that 
England would be able to use the acres of the whole world, 
bidding with them against the German acres. To-da\ 
England sees herself in a situation unparalleled in her history. 
Her acres across sea disappear as a result of the blockade 
which submarines are daily making most effective around 
England.’ These words, uttered by Dr. Karl Helferich, the 
German Secretary of the Interior, in February 1917 were no 
idle boast. Ihe real facts were carefully and properly con- 
cealed from the British and Allied peoples, but Helferich spoke 
truth. The losses of British, Allied, and neutral ships in- 
creased from 181 (298,000 gross tonnage) in January to 259 
{468,000 tons) in P'ebruary, 325 {500,000 tons) in March, and 
423 (849*00^ tons) in April. In April, writes Mr. Churchill, 


t 
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‘ the great approach to the south-west of Ireland was becom- 
ing a veritable cemetery of British shipping, in which toge 
vessels were sunk day by day about 200 miles from land. 
One ship out of every four that left British shores never came 
home, but as Mr. Churchill proudly and justly adds : No 
voyage was delayed for lack of resolute civilian volunteers. 
The facts were known in Germany, where it was calculated 
that the end must come in July or at latest by ist August. 
Unless the submarine peril could be countered, surrender, 
according to the official view of the British Admiralty, could 

not be postponed beyond November. 

Happily for the world, countered it was by the adoption 
of the ‘ convoy ’ system and the advent in rapidly increasing 

numbers of American destroyers. The hrst 
Itates'navy American flotilla of six destroyers reached 
IN THE WAR Queenstown on 4th May 1917 ; by 5th July 
thirty-four had arrived, and were placed at the disposal of 
Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly commanding at Queenstown and 
before the close of the war the Americans had about 3 »o 
ships in European waters, with a personnel of over 80,000 
officers and men. The aid they rendered to the Alhg 
cause came at a critical moment, and its value can hardly be 

Due appreciation of the American effort must not, how 
ever, be permitted to disguise the plain fact that the vict y 

at sea wal in the main, the superb achievement of the British 
Navv and the British Mercantile Marine. Words cannot 
express the debt which the Allies owed to the latter no less 
thL to the former. The losses suffered by the Merchant 
Service were relatively the highest m the war. No less than 
q 031,000 tons of British merchant shipping were sunk, and 
more than 44,500 men were killed, drowned, or severely 
rinded! of^whom 14.661 were killed or drowned. The 

naval casualties amounted to 27.175. of whom 
22 2‘{S were killed or drowned. The heroism of the m 
th; Lrcantile Marine is attested by the fact that before the 
close of the war many men had been torpedoed five or si 
rimes, and yet there is no single instance on record of a man 

having refused to ship. 

1 op. cit., iv, 362. 

* Op. cit.. iv, 35 >« 
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^^'hen all did such magnificent service it is almost in- 
vidious to mention particular units or individual exploits ; 

THE -DOVER ^ French Admiral has not hesitated to 

PATROL- describe the raid on Zeebrugge as ' the finest 

feat of arms in all naval historv of all times 
and all countries.’ This was the work of the ' Dover Patrol ' 
and was accomplished by a flotilla— mostly very light craft 
—of 142 ships, under the command of Sir Roger Keyes. The 
night selected for this daring exploit was St. George’s Dav 
(23rd April 1918) the object of it was to seal up the most 
important of the German submarine bases. In the case of 
Zeebrugge the object was largely attained ; the attack on 
Ostend for the moment miscarried, but on loth May it was 
renewed with considerable though not complete success. 
From that moment the submarine attacks rapidly decreased. 
Of the 182 German submarines known to have been sunk or 
captured in the course of the war, no fewer than 175 were the 
victims of British seamen. 


The defeat of the submarines was, however, only a fraction 
of the task they accomplished. To have kept inviolate (save 

THE ACHIEVE- ^ tip-aiid-ruii raids early in the war) the 
MENT OE THE coasts of Grcat Britain ; to have transported 
BR Ti H NA'.Y tliousaiids of milcs of ocean millions of 


men from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India. South 
Africa, the West Indies, and the United States ; to have 
carried them to and from tlie half-dozen theatres of war ; to 
have safeguarded the commercial routes, and to have kept 
Great Britain and her Allies supplied with food, with raw 
materials, and munitions ; to have kept open the long lines 
of communication in the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Mediterranean — such was the superb achieve- 
ment, largely silent and half unperceived, of the British Navy 
and Merchant Service. 

To Britain, therefore, it was fitting that the German Navy 
should be surrendered. The first batch of the surrendered 

submarines reached Harwich on loth November : 
SURRENDER two days later the High Seas Fleet was handed 

over at Rosyth. On that day (21st No\'ember) 
Admiral Beatty signalled to the Fleet : ' '1 he German flag 
will be hauled down at sunset to-day, and will not be hoisted 
again without permission.' So ended the war at sea. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE PEACE. AND AFTER 

Chief Dates 


1919. 

Jan. 12 . Meeting of Peace Confer- 

ence at Paris (First 
Plenary Session, i8th 
January). 

12. Independence of Poland 
and Czecho-SIovakia 
recognized. 

Feb. II. Ebert elected President 

of Germany. 

April 28. Covenant of League of 

Nations adopted and 
published. 

May 7. Peace Treaty presented 

to German dele- 
gates, 

7. Greeks occupy Smyrna. 

7. Mandates for ex-German 
colonies announced. 

June 2. Triune Kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia recognized by 
England and France 
(already by Germany). 

28. Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many signed at Ver- 
sailles. 

28. Anglo -French -American 
Alliance signed. 

28. Polish Treaty signed. 

July 10. President Wilson lays 

Treaty before Senate. 

10. Kemal Pasha establishes 
Turkish Government 
at Angora. 


1919. 

July 10. President Ebert ratifies 

Peace Treaty. 

31. New German Constitu- 
tion adopted. 

Sept. 10. Austrian Peace Treaty 

signed at Versailles. 

10. Treaty with the Serb- 
Croat-SIovene State 
signed at Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye. 

12. Union of South Africa 
accepts Mandate for 
German South-W’est 
Africa. 

Oct. 7. Peace Treaty ratified by 

Italy; by King George 
V (10th October) ; by 
President Poincare 
(12th October). 

Nov. 19. U.S. Senate fails to ratify 

Treaty. 

27. Peace Treaty with Bul- 
garia signed at Neuilly. 

Dec. 10. Roumania signs Austrian 

Treaty. 

1920. 

Jan. 10. J’rotocol of J’eace Treaty 

signed at I’aris — War 
ended between Allies 
and Germany. 

16. First Meeting of Council 
of League of Nations 
at Paris. 
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1920. 

Juno 4 
Aug. 
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Oct. 


Nov. 


•25 


I 2 


Hungarian Treaty signed. 

Turkish Treaty signed at 
Sevres. 

Death of King Alexander 
of Urecce. 

N'enizclos defeated at 
election. King Con- 
stantine recalled. 

Treaty oi Rapallo (Italy 
and Jugo - Slavia) 
j>igned. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 

19-23- 

Julv 24. 
Oct. 29. 


1924 


J a n - 


Kemalist victory over 
Greeks. 

King Constantine abdi- 
cates [d. 1923)- 

Chanak Crisis. 

Treatv of Lausanne. 

Turkish Republic pro- 
claimed. 

Treaty of Rome (Italy 
and Jugo-Slavia). 


The greatest war in all recorded 


T he Arinisiice was signed at 5 morning 

of iith N<n‘ember ; at eleven o'clock the ‘ cease fire ^ 

was souiulc<l. 
historv was over. 

Peace had still to be made. More than once, while the 
war was in progress, the Allies had set forth their uar 
aims ■ with unmistakable clearness, and in January 1910 
Mr. Wilson. President of the U.S.A., had, perhaps unwisely. 
f(jrmulated ‘ fourteen ]>oints ' on the basis of which he was 
prepared to make peace. European statesmen and publicists 
miglit be forgiven for forgetting, since Mr. M'llson failed to 
remind them, that it is not within the competence of the 
President of the U.S.A. to make treaties without the assent 

of the Senate. 

A conference re[>resent ing no fewer than twent\-se\en 
States, charged with the duty of making the definitive Peace, 

was ()pened in January 1919 in Pans. Ihe 

defeated hellig<'rents were not admitted to 

the ( Onference. Tlie terms to be imposed 

upon them were, after i.rolouKed discussions, emboclied in a 

dieaf ()f treaties, the most important of which, the Ireaty oj^ 

Versailles, was signed on 28th June 1919. This was a treaty 

between the Allied and Associated Powers and German}. 

Complemcntarv treaties were subsequently concludec 

with Austria (loth September iqi 9 ). Bulgaria {27m 

November iquj). (4th ' 

Peace was not linally concluded with tlie lurks until 24111 

fulv 192 T and before then many strange things had 
happened. 


CH.WE 

CONI-KKEN'CE 
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Only a brief summary of the main features of the settle- 
ment thus arrived at can here be attempted. 

The question of the frontier between France and Germany 
had. as we have seen, been in dispute for at least three 

centuries. Alsace and Lorraine were now 
restored to France with their frontiers as in 
1870. In regard to the Rhine frontier, France obtained a 
strong military guarantee : Germany was not to maintain 
or construct any fortification either on the left bank or 
within 50 kilometres of the right bank of the river ; within 
this area she might maintain no armed forces, either per- 
manent or temporary, or hold any mancEuvres, or maintain 
any works for facilitating mobilization. As to the Saar 
Valley, the provisions of the treaty were complicated. The 
population is mainly German, but Germany was com])e]led 
to cede to France the full and absolute possession of its 
valuable coalfield, as partial reparation for the wilful and 
wanton destruction bv Germanv of all the mineral wealth 
of France on which during the war she could lay hands. 
The district as a whole was to be administered for fifteen 
years by a Commission nominated by the League of 
Nations, and at the close of that period (1934J, a plebiscite 
will be taken in order to ascertain the wishes of the 
inhabitants. 

Belgium obtained the districts of Eupen and Malmedv, 
Moresnet-Neutre, and part of Prussian Moresnet. i'hese 

districts contain only about 400 square miles ; 
they carry a sparse population, but their trans- 
ference has added to the security of Belgium against attack 
from the East. Belgium also attained, in accord with her 
own ambitions, ' complete independence and full sovereignty’; 
she was no longer to be either neutralized or protected, and 
the treaties of 1839 were entirely abrogated. Luxemburg 
ceased to be a part of the German Zollverein. 

Schleswig-Holstein presented a difficult i)roblem. In 
no respect, however, did the Allied Statesmen show more 

scrupulous regard for the rights even of a 
defeated enemy. Holstein is German, and 
Prussia was allowed, therefore, to retain it, 
together with southern Schleswig ; the fate of central and 
northern Schleswig was to be determined by plebiscite. 


BELGIUM 


SCHLESWIG- 

HOLSTEIN 
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The inhabitants of the nortliern zone plumped for Denmark ; 
those of tlie central zone, including Flensborg, for Prussia. 

\'ery difficult also was the problem of Poland. The 
independence of Poland was recognized at the first plenary 

session of the Conference, but the precise de- 
limitation of its frontiers proved to be no easy 
matter. In the end it was decided that the new Poland 
should include practically all that was taken from Poland 
bv Prussia and .Austria in the partitions of the eighteenth 
centiii-v Posen and West Prussia were restored to her 
hv the former, Galicia bv the latter. Those parts of 
Fast Prussia and Upper Silesia, the allegiance and nation- 
of which were in doubt, was to be decided by 
plebiscite. In the result. East Prussia decided for Prussia ; 
Upper Siloia was divided. The citv of Danzig, with the 
district iininedialelv anuind it, became a free city under 

the guarantee of the League (>f Nations Poland how- 
ever was to be permitted to include it within the Polish 
Customs frontier, to enjoy the use of all the city’s waterways 
and docks and all the port s facilities, the contro aiffi ad- 
ministration of the \-istula, and the whole through railway 
sNstem within the cjt\', and postal, telegraphic, and te 
phonic comimuiicatioii between Poland and Danzig : pre- 
caution was also taken against discrimination against foes 
within the eitv, and its foreign relations and the 
protection of its citizens abroad were committed to 1 olai cl. 
Poland tlm. emerge.l from the war an impor ant State 
with an area of 150,000 sipiare miles and a population of at 

least, lo.ooo.ouo. . r 

Of the three hhnpues affected In’ the reconstruction of 

( entra! I-:urr>pe. that of tlie Hapsburgs surtcred ' 

riK'ir conglomerate Lmpire was dissolved mt 
iiu- iiArsiiUKf. constituent elements. Austria proper was 

left m a pitiable jiligl.t. Reduced by the 

(reatiou of Czechu-Slovakia . bv territorial concessions o 

Poland to Italy, to Koumama, an<l Jugo-Slavia, and y 

L waimn from^ I lungary. to a State with ^ 

people, she was cut off from territorial access to the sea ai^ 

denied the possibility of union with (,crmany. I hat 
prohibition, though solemnly embodied in ffie ‘'‘eaD. wou 
permanently avail to obstruct union should it be desired b> 
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CZECHO- 

SLOVAKIA 


both peoples is highly improbable, but in the meantime 
Austria presents to Europe a peculiarly perplexing problem. 
Encompassed by a ring of small States, self-contained, highly 
protective ; none too friendly ; deprived of her natural 
sources of supply, denied access to her natural markets, the 
little State has still to maintain one of the great European 
capitals, a city of 2,000,000 souls. It may well prove to be 
an impossible task. 

The first of the new States to arise on the ruins of Austria- 
Hungary was Czccho-Slovakia, which now consists of the 

historic Kingdom of Bohemia, together with 
Moravia and Ruthenian territory to the south 
of the Carpathians. This means an area of 
some 55,000 square miles, and a population of about four- 
teen millions. Czecho-Slovakia proclaimed its independence 
before the Armistice was actually signed, and on 5th November 
1918 elected Dr. Masaryk, a great student and a great 
patriot, as its President. Its independence was confirmed 
in the treaty between Austria and the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

Hungary, though proclaimed a Republic on 17th 
November, was reconstituted a Monarchy in 1920, but it 

still (1932) remains without a monarch and 
is only a shrunken fragment of the historic 
kingdom. In the north a large district has been ceded to 
Czecho-Slovakia, another in the south to Jugo-Slavia, and 
a third in the east to Roumania. Hungary was thus reduced 
in population to 8,000,000, in area to 36,000 square 
miles. Jugo-Slavia represents the union of the southern 

Slav peoples, as Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
JUGOSLAVIA represent the triumph of the northern Slavs. 

The new State includes, in addition to Serbia and Monte- 
negro, Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Croatia-Slavonia, parts of 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and practically the whole of 
Dalmatia. This triune kingdom covered an area of some 
248,050 square miles, with a population of perhaps 
10,000,000. The war forced upon Roumania a difficult, 

indeed, a perilous choice. At the Peace she 
reaped her reward for the wisdom and courage 
with which she made it. The area of the State was doubled 
by the acquisition of Bessarabia from Russia, of Tran- 
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sylvaiiia from Hungary, of a large part of the Bukovina from 
Austria, and half the Banat of Temesvar. In population 
she stands with 16,000,000 inhabitants, first among the 
Balkan States. But she has difficult problems to face, 
internal and external. 

Bulgaria, with whom a peace treaty was signed at 
Ncuilly (27th November 1919). had to pay the penalty of 

Its adherence to the Central Empires. Strum- 
liuu.ARiA nitza, with other territory on the west, was 

assigned to Jugo-Slavia, and Bulgarian Macedonia to Greece. 

Greece, thanks entirely to Venizelos, was to 
be further enlarged by the acquisition from 
I'urkey of Thrace, together with Smyrna, and 
a large strip of Asia Minor and the Dodecanese Islands— 
except Rhodes, wliicli remained in possession of Italy. In 
making these latter dispositions, the diplomatists at Pans 
assumed, naturally enough, that the ' sick man ' was at last 
(lead, and that liis estate might be distributed among legatees 
selected by them. But the l urk has always been an incal- 
oilablc factor in lUiropean politics, and never more so than 
since the ‘end' of the (beat War. For him the Ians 
Conference had no meaning. The Allies dictated to the 
Ottoman l*:mi)ire the I'reaty of Sevres (loth Augmst 1920), but 
the Sultan never ratilied it. Still less did his subjects accept it. 

1 he occupation of Sunrna by the (ireeks (May 1919)- 
supported by the warships of Great Britain, France and 

the United States, aroused bitter resentment 
iHK icKkiMt the i urkish ‘ Nationalists '—a party 

which was rapidlv establishing its supremacy, 
under the vigorous leadership of a brilliant soldier Mustapha 
Ke.nal Pasha, l.i July 1919 iy>nal escaped from Con^ 
stantmople, proceeded to rouse the lurks m the 
highlands, and c.stablished at Angora a rival Oovernmen t 
that of ( onstantinople. When the terms of the Treaty of 
Sevres were revealed, the Angora Government promptly 
refused to accept them, despite the fact that the G^eks 
had m the summer of 19^0. inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Nationalist l urks, occuiiicd Brusa { 8 th July) made good 
their position in Thraco, and entered Adnanuplc. 

Ihen the tide of fortune turned. Tiie young King 
\lcxander died suddenly (October). Venezelos, despite Ins 
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brilliant success at Paris, was defeated at a General Election 
(November) and left the country. The exH\in,c: Constant inc 
was recalled, and, though the Allies refused to recognize him, 
managed to retain his throne until the autumn of 1922. 
In the field things went from bad to worse, and bv h'ebruar}’ 
1922 the position of the Greeks was almost desperate. The 
Kemalists refused to listen to any terms suggested b\’ the 
Allies, swept the Greeks before them into the sea, and occupied 
Smyrna, which they delivered over to fire and sword. Greeks 
from all parts of Asia Minor fled panic-stricken before the 
Turks ; about 1,000,000 of them were fortunate enough to 
escape on Allied and Greek ships. 

Greece was in the toils ; the troops mutinied at Salonika, 
in Crete, Chios, and Mytilene ; Constantine was forced for 
a second time to abdicate, and in Januar\' 1923 died in 
exile at Palermo. 

Meanwhile, a serious international crisis had de\'eloped. 
The Kemalist Turks, flushed with their blof)dv victory over 
the hereditary foe, advanced on the Dardanelles, and actually 
came within fighting distance of the British garrison which, 
from Chanak, held the southern shore of the Dardanelles. 
France withdrew her troops ; the Italians, who hated the 
Greeks, intimated that in the event of the renewal of war, 
no help was to be expected from them ; (ireat Britain faced 
the Kemalists alone. 

The situation was critical. The British Government 
hurriedly dispatched ships and men to the Dardanelles ; 

and told the Kemalists that the\- would not 
be permitted to cross into Europe. 

Fortunately war w'as, though narrowly, averted mainly 
by the admirable firmness and patience of Sir Charles 
Harington, the Allied Commander-in-Chief at Constanti- 
nople. On iith October, an armistice was signed between 
the Greeks and the Kemalists, and on 20th November 
another Peace Conference opened at Lausanne. 

The Turk has generally managed to evade the con- 
sequences of defeat ; it was unlikely, then, that he would 

now forgo the fruits of a victory as dramatic 
OF^AUSANNE it was Complete. And at Lausanne he held 

all the diplomatic as well as the military 
cards. He could count on the traditional hatred of Italy 
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for Greece, and turn to his own advantage the growing tension 
between England and France. What wonder, then, if 
the tone he adopted at Lausanne was lofty to the verge of 
insolence. Terms were, however, at last arranged, and 
jieace was signed (24th July 1923), and a month later was 

ratified by the Assembly at Angora. 

The (ireeks had to pay tlu* penalty for over-vaulting 
political ambition and a disastrous military defeat. Greece 
lost ti> Turkey Eastern Thract' with Adrianople and the 
islands of Imbros and Tenedf)S, but retained the rest of the 
furkish islands in the Aegean, and Western Thrace up to the 
Maritza. Turkey gave up all claims upon Egypt, the 
Suflan, ( ypriis, S\'ria, Palestine. Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
but retained in full sovereignt\- Smyrna and the remainder 
of tlie Anatolian peninsula. 

h-g\’pt, as alreadv mentioned, had been declared to be a 
Hritisli Protectorate in 1914 : Cyprus had been annexed 
by Great Britain, who also accepted Mandates for Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. Syria was assigned, also under Mandate, 

to I'rance. _ ^ r • 

Two fiiiestions remained: the jiosition of foreigners in 

furkev and the control of the Straits. On both, concession 
was made to furkish susceptibilities. The ‘ Capitulations 
which, ever since the sixteenth century, had afforded pro- 
tection to foreigners in Turkey were abolished. As regards 
the Straits, 'furkey was, in default of any alternative tenant, 
permitted to remain at ('onstantinople, and to retain a 
garrison in tlie citv. under stringent guarantee: but the 
Straits were to l)e neutralized; a free passage for foreign 
aircraft and ships, warships and merchantmen alike, was 
to be guaranteed to all the States of the world, and on both 
coasts demilitarized zones were to be created under the 

guarantee of the League of Nations. _ 

The Treaty of Lausanne ix4)resents a conspicuous tnumpn 
for the Ottoman Turks ; but it was not enjoyed by the 

Ottoman Empire. On ist November 1922 the 
Grand National Assemblv at Angora issued an 
edict that the office of Sultan had ceased to 
exist, and on the 17th, Mohammed \T, the last of the Ottoman 
Sultans, left Constantinople on board a British warship. 
Thus fell the last of the Central Empires which had formed 
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the Quadruple Alliance. Prince Abdiil-Mejid, cousin of the 
ex-Sultan, and the eldest prince in male descent of the 
House of Osman, was elected Caliph (i8th November), but in 
March 1924 the Caliphate itself was abolished by the Grand 
National Assembly, and the Caliph and his family went into 
exile. Meanwhile, Turkey had been proclaimed a Republic 
with Mustapha Kemal Pasha as its first President, and 
Angora as its capital (October 1923). Greece reached 
the same Republican goal, though by a more devious 
route. 

After this long parenthesis we must get back to Paris. 
Under the terms of the Armistice concluded with Austria, 
ITALY latter agreed to evacuate not only all 

Italian territory but also all the districts 
assigned to Italy by the Treaty of London. Thus Italy 
came into immediate possession of (and permanently retained) 
the Southern Tyrol, including Bozen and Trent, Gorizia, 
Trieste, and Istria, together with Zara and Lussin and other 
islands in the Adriatic. But at the Peace Conference she 
also claimed Fiume. Fiume was one of the chief stumbling- 
blocks at the Conference, and almost broke it up. On that 
point the new triune kingdom of Jugo-Slavia was as im- 
movable as Italy. How were the conflicting claims of the 
two countries to be reconciled ? With Trieste and Pola in 
Italian hands Fiume affords the only outlet for the trade of 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Styria. In President \\'iIson the 
Serbs found an ardent champion of their claims. England 
and France desired not only to deal fairly by both their 
Allies, but also to procure a lasting settlement of the Adriatic 
problem. Always, however, there was in the background 
the Treaty of London, to the terms of which they were 
determined to adhere. Fiume was not actually mentioned 
in that document, but, apart from that, the claim of the Jugo- 
slavs to Fiume, whether based on geography, ethnography, 
or economics, was very strong. The Treaty of London had 
reserved for Serbia, Croatia and Montenegro, the Adriatic 
coast from the Bay of Volosca to the northern frontier of 
Dalmatia, including Fiume and the whole coast then belong- 
ing to Hungary and Croatia, together with the ports of 
Spalato, Ragusa, Cattaro, Antivari, Dulcigno, and San 
Giovanni di Medua, and several of the islands. But I'iiime, 
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Sej)tember 1919 another grave complication 
into the problem. D'Annunzio — one of the 
most romantic figures in Italian life, a great 
poet and an ardent patriot — had with a body 
of enthusiastic volunteers occupied Fiume, and 
defied either the Italian Government or the Jugo-Slavs to 
turn him out. The Italian Government was now on the 
horns of a dilemma : they were threatened with revolution 
if they attempted to expel D’Annunzio ; they were threatened 
by the wrath of the Powers if they did not. 

The Paris Conference ended without reaching any settle- 
ment of the Adriatic problem, but in November 1920 negotia- 
tions between the leading Powers was resumed at Rapallo, 
and a supplementary treaty was there concluded. Zara 
and its adjacent communes were assigned to Italy, together 
with the islands of Cherso, Lussin, Lagosta, and Pelageya, 
with the adjacent islets and rocks. Dalmatia, on the other 
hand, was giv'cn to Jugo-Slavia, with Lissa and the rest o 
the islands. The question of Fiume was also dealt with, but 
not until after the accession of Signor Mussolini to power 
(October 1922) was that troublesome matter finally settled. 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia were by this time in a less unfriendly 
mood. The independent State of Fiume was partitioned. 
Porto l^aros and the adjacent Delta were assigned to Jugo- 
slavia, which also obtained a fifty years’ lease of a basin in 
the mam harbour of Fiume. The rest of Fiume with the 
coastal corridor, somewhat narrowed, passed to Italy. Inis 
sensible arrangement was embodied in an Agreement signed 
m Rome (January 1924), and a Pad of Cordial Collaboration 
(July 1924) further strengthened the accord between tne 

two Adriatic Powers. , j- 

Thus was at long last completed the difficult and tedious 

task of reconstructing the political map of Europe. Many 
problems, predominantly financial, still awaited solution , 

• l or text of Treaty of London, cf. White Paper Miscellaneous. 
No 7 (10201. and History of the Peace Conference. V, Appendix m. 
where ad the important docuincnt?> relating to idume are printer 
in fiiM : and on Adriatic Question generally, cf Marriott: l.uropean 
Commonwealth, ch. xiv. 
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but the main work to which in 1919 the diplomatists had set 
their hands at Paris was finished. 

Preceding paragraphs should have made it plain that the 
whole of the cement for the vast edifice erected with much 

THE LEAGUE diplomatists at Paris was pro- 

OF NATIONS Video by the Covenant of the League of 

Nations, the text of which was prefixed to all 
the principal treaties concluded between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and their late enemies. 

That Covenant, having proclaimed that the purpose of 
the High Contracting Parties was ' to promote international 

THE COVENANT ^o-operation, and to achieve international 

peace and security by the acceptance of obliga- 
tions not to resort to war,’ proceeded to lay 
down rules as to the membership, the government, and the 
procedure of the League. Membership was to be open to 
any fully self-governing State, Dominion, or Colony, which 
was prepared to give effective guarantees for adherence to 
the principles and observance of the rules of the League, 
provided two-thirds of the Assembly agreed to its admission. 
The government of the League was to be vested in an Assembly 
and a Council, and the administration of its affairs provided 
for by the establishment of a permanent Secretariat. 

The primary function of the League was to maintain 
peace among its own members ; its second, to maintain it in 
the world at large. This purpose it hoped to achieve by a 
limitation of armaments ; a mutual guarantee of territorial 
integrity and independence ; a mutual Agreement not to 
resort to arms until an attempt to settle a dispute by peaceful 
means had been made ; the provision of machinerv for 
facilitating such peaceful settlement, of sanctions for the 
breach of the Agreement mentioned above, and for settling 
disputes in which States, non-members of the League, might 
be concerned. No member of the League might make war 
upon another member without submitting the dispute either 
to arbitration or to the Council, or without waiting for three 
months after the award, or in defiance of the award, provided 
all the members of the Council, not parties to the dispute, 
assented to it. Should any State break this essential article 
of the Covenant all the other members were pledged to break 
off all relations, including trade and financial relations, with 
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the offending State, and resort, if necessary, to armed force. 
How precisely that force was to be supplied remains one of 
the problems to be solved. 

All treaties were henceforward to be (i) public ; (2) liable 
to reconsideration at the instance of the Assembly ; and 
(3) consonant with the terms of the Covenant. The members 
of the League further pledged themselves to secure, both in 
their own countries and in all countries with whom they have 
dealings, ‘ fair and humane conditions of labour for men, 
women, and children,’ and also just treatment of the native 
inhabitants of territories under their control ; to entrust 
the League with the supervision over the execution of 
Agreements in regard to the traffic in women and children, 
in opium and other dangerous drugs, and in arms and ammuni- 
tion ; and. fmallv, to take steps in the matter of international 
hvgiene, to maintain e(iuitable treatment for the commerce 
of all members, and to secure freedom of communications 


and transit. 

The most important work accomplished by the League 
has been perhaps the creation of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The (ourt is composed of eleven 
judges and four de])ut\’-judges holding ofhee for nine years, 
and sits annuall\' at 'I'hc Hague. 1 he Assembly has also set 
ui) various 'Fechnical organizations to deal with Economics 
and I'inance, with Transit and International Hygiene, 
besides several Advisory Commissions of which the most 
important (except the ^landates Commission) is that for the 
recluction of armaments.* 

The Mandates ('ommission is charged with the super- 
vision of a most interesting experiment. By Articles no 

and 1 19 of the Treaty of \'ersailles, Germany 
reiu)unced in favour of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers all her rights over her 
overseas possessions. lo whom should they j^ass ? There 
was a strong feeling among the Allies that wliatever Power 
should be entrusted with the government of territories 
inhabited by backward peoples, the task should be under- 


' I'or an account of the work done since mro by the I.eague of 
Nations, cf. Reports and other official publications of the League 

( Catalogue obtainable from Messrs. Constable tS: C o.), and 1 . I .Conwe 

Icvans; The League Council in Action. O.xford, 1929- 
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taken not for purposes of political aggrandisement or com- 
mercial exploitation, hut in the spirit of trusteeship. The 
Covenant suggested that the best way of giving effect to 
this principle was that ‘ the tutelage of such peoples should 
be entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their 
resources, their experience, or their geographical position, 
can best undertake this responsibility, and who are willing 
to accept it. and that this tutelage should be exercised by 
them as Mandatories of the League.' The character of the 
Mandate must, however, differ ' according to the stage of 
the development of the people, the geographical situation 
of the territory, its economic conditions, and other similar 
circumstances.' 

' Mandates,' as already stated, have been assigned to the ^ 
Union of South Africa in respect of the South-West Pro- 
tectorate ; to Australia and New Zealand for some of the 
South Pacific islands ; to Japan for the islands north of the 
Equator ; to Great Britain for Nairu, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia ; to France for Syria ; to Great Britain and Belgium 
for East Africa ; and to Great Britain and France for the 
Cameroons and Togoland. 

The Mandatory is, in all cases, required to make an 
annual report to the Council of the League, containing full 
information with regard to the territory, and indicating the 
measures taken to fulfil the obligations the Mandatory has 
assumed. 

The League of Nations represents the latest of many 
attempts to organize the world against war. The task it 
essays is obviously one of supreme difficulty ; the machinery 
of the League is at present embryonic ; its members are 
painfully feeling their way ; the ideals it professes offer an 
easy butt to the cynic and the pessimist. But the cynic 
may be invited to formulate his alternative. Is there 
indeed any alternative save that the nations should be 
crushed under the burden of armaments, and that when 
the burden can no longer be endured, civilization itself 
should perish under the shock of the inevitable explosion ? 

During the four centuries covered by the narrative now 
drawing to a close, there have been four main attempts to 
settle the affairs of Europe upon a comprehensive and, if 
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it might be, a permanent basis. Ihose attempts are em- 
bodied in tlic Treaties of Westplialia, Utrecht, Vienna, and 

Versailles, with their supplements. The terms 
seATo^nts those treaties have been subjected to 

the severest censure, alike by contemporaries 
and by historical critics. For historical criticism of the 
latest attempt the time has not yet perhaps arrived. War 
cannot be waged without causing waste and distress. And 
the higher the organism attacked by the microbe of war, 
the greater the suffering that ensues. The scale and in- 
tensity of the World War of 1914-18 made it certain that 
it would be followed by a period of economic dislocation and 
politi('al unrest. Events have more than fulfilled the worst 
anti( ipati(ms. The world may yet have cause to regret 
that the Allies did not give more serious heed to the Peace 
overtures of Austria in the early part of 1917.^ to the 
warning words addressed to his countrymen by Lord Lans- 
downe in the autumn of the same year. That warning 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph on 29th November 1917, and 
its i)rescient wisdom now strikes ominously on the ears of a 
distracted Universe. ' We are not going to lose this war, 
wrcjte Lord Lansdowne. ' but its jjrolongation will spell rum 
for the civilized world. . - . Securit\' will be invaluable to a 
world which has the vitality to i>rofit by it, but what wiH 
be the value of the blessings of peace to nations so exhausted 
that they can s('arccl\' stretch out a hand with which o 

grasp them ? ’ , , 

Let the world to-dav (1932) answer, if it can. that 

question. 
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n . \V. \'. rcnipcrk-y ,c(l., : I he Peace Conjerence of Pans. 8 vols. 
i!l-arr;ingt‘(l but valuable). 'Jartlieu; LaPai.x. loynKt 
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Le Tvaite de Versailles. J. M. Keynes: Economic Consequences 

of the Peace. 
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.Marriott ; Europe, /Sl 5 -l 9-3 


Chapter xwiii 

CouTCcz^n: In the World War. pp. 14O seq. (Czernin 
became Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary in December 191O ) 
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CHESTERTON (G. K,)-contir,u<d 
All is Grist 
Charles Dickens 
Come to Think of It . . . 
Generally Speaking 
All Things Considered 
Tremendous Trifles 
Fancies versus Fads 
Alarms and Discursions 
A Miscellany of Men 
The Uses op Diversity 
The Outline of Sanity 
The Flying Inn 

Each f>d. net. 
Wine, Water and Song is. (td. net. 

CURLE (J. H.) 

The Shadow-Show 6s. net. 

Also, 3J. 6d. net. 
This World of Ours 6*. net. 
To-day and To-morrow 6s. net. 
This World First 6x. net. 

DUGDALE (E. T. S.) 

German Diplomatic Documents, 

1871-1914 

In 4 vols. Vol. I, 1871-90. 
Vol. II, 1891-8. Vol. Ill, 1898- 
1910. Vol. IV, 191 *-14. 

Each £1 IS. net. 

EDWARDES {TIckner) 

The Lore of the Honey-Bee 
I llustrated, js. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. 
Bee-Keeping for All 

Illustrated. 31. 6d. net. 
The Bee-Master of Warrilow 
I llustrated. 7r. 6d. net. 
Bee-Keeping Do’s and Don’ts 

zs. 6d. net. 

Lift-Luck on Southern Roads 

S*. net. 


EINSTEIN (Albert) 

Relativity : The Special and 
General Theory 51. net. 

Sidelights on Relativity 

3J. 6d. net. 

The Meaning of Relativity 

Ss net. 

The Brownian Movement 

ss. net. 


EISLER (Robert) 

The Messiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist 

lUuatrated. £a ar. net. 


EWING (A. C.) 

Idealism 


2ts. net. 


FIELD (G. C.) 

Moral Theory 6j. net. 

Plato and His Contemporaries 

_ ■ izs. 6d. net. 

Prejudice and Impartiality 

zs. 6d. net. 

FINER (H.) 

The 'Fheory and Practice of 
Modern Govern.ment 2 vols. 

£a 2s. net. 

English Local Government 

Cl IS. net. 

FYLEMAN (Rose) 

Happy Families 

Fairies and Chimneys 

7 'he Fairy Green 

The Fairy Flute Each zs. net. 

The Rainbow Cat 

Eight Little Plays for Children 

Forty Good-night Tales 

Forty Good-morning Tales 

Seven Little Plays for Children 

Twenty Tea-Time Tales 

Each 3s. 6d. net. 
The Blue Rhyme Book 

Illustrated. 3f. 6d. net. 
The Easter Hare 

Illustrated. 3^. 6d. net. 
Fifty-one New Nursery Rhymes 
Illustrated by Dorothy Buh- 

ROUCHES. 6t. net. 

The Strange Adventures of 
Captain Marwhopplb 

illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

GIBBON (Edward) 

The Decline and Fall op the 
Roman Empire 

With Notes, Appendixes and Mapi, 
by J. 6 . Bury. Illustrated. 7 vols. 

1 55. net each volume. Also, un- 
illustrated, ys. 6d. net each volume. 


GLOVER (T. R.) 

Virgil 

The Conflict op Religions in 
THE Early Roman Empirb 
Poets and Puritans 

Each lot. 6d. net. 
From Pericles to Philip 

izt. 6d. net. 
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GRAHAME (Kenneth) 

The Wind in the Willows 

7J. 6d. net and 5^. net. 
Also illustrated by EkNEST H. 
Shepard. Cloth, 7s. td. net. 
Green Leather, izs. td. net. 
Pocket Edition, unillustrated. 

Cloth, 3*. td. net. 
Green Morocco, 7s. td. net. 
The Kenneth Grahaatb Book 
(‘ The Wind in the Willows 
* Dream Days ’ and ‘ The Golden 
Age ’ in one volume). 

75. td. net. 

See also Milne (A. A.) 

HALL (H. R.) 

The Ancient History of the 
Near East £i is- »et. 

The Civilization op Greece in 
the Bronze Age £1 xot. net. 

HEATON (Rose Hennlker) 

The Perfect Hostess 

Decorated by A. E. Taylor. 

75. td. net. Gift Edition, is. net 

The Perfect Schoolgirl 

3$. td. net 

HCIDEN (Konrad) 

A History OP National Socialism 

1 5$. net. 

HERBERT (A. P.) 

Helen 2s. td. net. 

Tantivy Towers and Derby Day 
in one volume. Illustrated by 
Lady ViOLCT BARING. 5 s. net. 
Each, separately, unillustrated 

zs. td. net. 

Honeybubble 8c Co. 3s. td. net. 
Misleading Cases in the Common 
Law SS. net. 

More Misleading Cases 51. net. 
Still More Misleading Cases 

5*. net . 

The Wherefore and the Why 
•Tinker. Tailor . . . ’ 

Each, illustrated by GeoROB 
Morrow. 2s. td. net. 

The Secret Battle 3*. td. net. 
The House by the River 

3s. td. net 

‘No Boats on the River' 

Illustrated, ss . net 

HOLDSWORTH (Sir W. S.) 

A History op English Law 
N ine Volumes. £t 5 S. net each. 
Index Volume by Edward Potton. 

IS. net I 


I HUDSON (W. H.) 

! A Shepherd's Liph 

Illustrated. los. 6 d , net , 
! Also unillustrated. 

j HUTTON (Edward) 

Cities op Sicily 

Illustrated, los . td . net 
Milan and Lombardy. 

The Cities of Romagna and the 
Marches 

Siena and Southern Tuscany 
Naples and Southern Italy 

Illustrated. Each Ss . td . rut 
A Wayfarer in Unknown Tuscany 
I The Cities of Spain 

I The Cities of Umbria 

Country Walks about Florhncs 
, Rome 

Florence and Northern Tuscany 
Venice and Venetia 

Illustrated. Each 71. td . net . 

INGE (W.R.),D.D.,DeanofSt.Paul a 

Christian Mysticism. With a New 
Preface. 7 *- net . 

JOHNS (Rowland) 

Dogs You’d Like to Mect 
Let Dogs Delight 
All Sorts op Dogs 
Let’s Talk of Dogs 
Puppies 
Lucky Dogs 

Each , Illustrated, 3/. td . net . 
So You Like Dogs 1 

Illustrated, zs . td . net 
The Rowland Johns Dog Book. 

Illustrated. net . 

■ Our Friend the Dog' Seribs 
E dited by Rowland Johns. 

The Cairn 
The Cocker Spaniel 
The Fox-Terrier 
The Pekingese 
The Airedale 
The Alsatian 
The Scottish Tbrribb 
The Chow-Chow 
The Irish Setter 
The Dalmatian 
The Labrador 
The Sealyham 
The Dachshund 
The Bulldog 
The Bull-Terrier 
The Great Dane 
The Pomeranian 
The Collie 
The English Springer 

Each zt . td . net . 
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KIPLING (Rudyard) 

Barrack-Room Ballads 
The Seven Seas 
The Five Nations 
Departmental Ditties 
The Years Between 

Four Editions of these famous 

volumes of poems arc now pub- 
lished, viz. : — 

Buckram, ys. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, ys. 6d. net. 
Service Edition. Two volumes 
each book. 3 r. net each vol. 

A Kiplino Anthology — Verse 

Leather, ys. 6d, net. 
Cloth, 6s. net and 3f. 6d. net. 
Twenty Poems from Rudyard 
Kipling ix. neu 

A Choice of Songs zs. net. 

Selected Poems ix. net. 

LAAIB (Charles and Mary) 

The Co.mplete Works 

Edited by £. V LUCAS. Six 
volumes. 6x. net each. 

Selected Letters 

Edited by G. T. Clapton. 

3X. 6d. neL 

The Charles Lamb Day-Book 
Compiled by E. V. LuCAS. 6s. net. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb 
Edited by E, V. Lucas. Two 
volumes. 6x. net each. 

Thb Best op Lamb 
Edited by E. V. Lucas, zx. 6d. net. 
LANKESTER (Sir Ray) 

Science prom an Easy Chair 

First Series 

Science from an Easy Chair 
Second Series 
Great and Small Things 

Each, Illustrated, ys. 6d. net. 
Secrets of Earth and Sea 

Illustrated. 8x. 6d. rut. 
LENNHOFP (Eugen) 

The Freemasons zix. net. 

LINDRUM (Walter) 

Billiards. Illustrated, ax. 6d. net. 
LODGE (Sir Oliver) 

Man and the Universe 

ys. 6d. net and 3 X. 6d. net. 
The Survival of Man ys. 6d. net. 
Raymond iox. 6d. net. 

Raymond Revised 6s. net. 

Modern Problems 3x. 6d. net. 
Reason and Belief 3x. 6d. net. 
The Substance op Faith ax. net. 
Relativity ix. rut. 

Conviction of Susvivai* ax. net. 


LUCAS (E. V.), C.H. 

Re.\dlng. Writing and Remem- 
bering i8x. net . 

The Colvins a.nd Their Fkie.nds 

Cl IX. net . 

The Life op Charles Lamb 
a Vols. Cl IX. net . 

At the Shrine op St. Charles 

5x. net . 

Post-Bag Diversions ys. bd. mt. 
Vermeer the Magical sx. neL 
A Wanderer in Rome 
A Wanderer in Holland 
A Wanderer in London 
Londo.n Revisited (Revised) 

A Wanderer in Paris 
A Wanderer in Florence 
A Wanderer in Venice 


Each IOX. 6d. net. 
A Wanderer among Pictures 



Sx. 

6J. 

net. 

E. V. Lucas’s London 

Cl 

net. 

The Open Road 


bs. 

net. 

Also, illustrated by 

Clauds 

A. 

Shepperson, A.R.W 

.S. 



lOS. 

bd. 

net. 

Also, India Paper. 




Leather, 

7x. 

bd. 

net. 

The Joy op Life 


6x. 

net. 

Leather Edition, 

7X. 

6d. 

net. 

Also, India Paper. 




Leather , 

7X. 

bd. 

net. 


The Gentlest Art 

The Second Post 

Fireside and Sunshine 

Character a.nd Comedy 

Good Company 

One Day and Another 

Old Lamps for New 

Loiterer’s Harvest 

Luck op the Year 

Events and Embroideries 

A Fronded Isle 

A Rover I Would Be 

Giving and Receiving 

Her Infinite Variety 

Encounters and Diversions 

Turning Things Over 

Traveller’s Luck 

At the Sion op the Dove 

Visibility Good Each 3x. 6d. net. 

Lemon Verbena 

Saunterer’s Rewards 

Each 6s. net. 

French Leaves 
English Leaves 

The Barber’s Clock Each ss. neL 
*Thb More 1 See of Men . . .* 
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LUCAS fE. V .) — continued 
Out op a Clear Sky 
If Dogs Could Write 
*. . . AND SUCH Small Deer * 

Each 3 *. (id. net. 
See also Lamb (Charles). 


LYND (Robert) 

The Cockleshell 
Rain, Rain, Go to Spain 
It’s a Fine World 
The Green Man 
The Pleasures of Ignorance 
The Goldfish 
The Little Angel 
The Blue Lion 
The Peal of Bells 
The Orange Tree 
The Money-Box Each 3 ^. td. net. 
‘ VY.’ An Anthology of essays by 
Robert Lynd. Edited by Eileen 
Squire. 7^- net. 


McDOUGALL (William) 

An Introduction to Social 
Psychology ioj. (id. net. 

National Welfare and National 
Decay 6j. net. 

An Outline of Psychology 

lOf. td. net. 

An Outline of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy IS*- net. 

Body and Mind i2j. td. net. 

Character and the Conduct op 
Life ioj. td. net. 

Modern Materialism and Emer- 
gent Evolution 3*- (>d. net. 

Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems 7^- (>d. net. 

The Energies op Men 8^. td. net. 

Religion and the Sciencf.s of 
Life Sj. td. net. 


MAETERLINCK (Maurice) 

The Blue Bird ts. net. 

Also, illustrated by F. Caylby 
Robinson. ios. td. net. 

Our Eternity ts. net. 

The Unknown Guest 6s. net. 
Poems S*. net. 

The Wrack of the Storm 6s. net. 
The Betrothal ts. net. 

Mary Magdalene 2 s. net. 


MARLOWE (Christopher) 

The Works. In 6 volumes. 
General Editor, R. H. CASE. 
The Life of Marlowt andDioo. 
Queen of Carthage 8f. 6d. neL 
Tamburlainb, I AND 11 tos.6d.neU 


MARLOWE (Christopher)— coni. 
The Works — continued 
The Jew of Malta »nd The 
Massacre at Paris tor. 6d. net. 

Poems tos. 6d. net. 

Doctor Faustus 8t. 6d. neU 

Edward II 8r. 6d. net. 


MARTIN (WUUam) 

Understand China 7t. 6d. net. 


MASEFIELD (John) 

On the Spanish Main Ss. 6d. net. 
A Sailor's Garland 3u net. 
Sea Life in Nelson’s Time 

ys. 6d. net. 


METHUEN (Sir A.) 

An Anthology of Modern Verse 
Shakespeare to Hardy : An 
Anthology of English Lyrics. 

Each, Cloth, 6s. net. 
Leather, ys. 6d. net. 

MILNE (A. A.) 

Toad of Toad Hall 

A Play founded on Kenneth 
Grahame’s ‘ The Wind in the 
Willows *. net. 

Those Were THE Days : Collected 
Stories 7U 6d. net. 

By Way op Introduction 
Not that it Matters 
Ip I May 
The Sunny Side 
The Red House Mystery 
Once a Week 
The Holiday Round 
The Day’s Play 
Mr. PiM Passes By 

Each 3 S. 6d. net. 
When Wb were Very Vouno 

WiNNIB-THH-POOH 

Now Wb are Six 
The House at Pooh Corner 
Each illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 
ys. 6d. net. Leather, tos. 6d. net. 
The Christopher Robin Verses 
(‘ When We were Very Young ’ 
and ' Now We are Six ’ com- 
plete in one volume). Illustrated 
in colour and line by E. H. 
Shepard. 8r. 6d. net. 

The Chrisiopher Rodin Story 
Book 

Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 

SS. net. 

The Christopher Robin Birth- 
day Book 

Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 

3 s. 6d. net. 
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MILNE (A. A.) and FRASER-SLM- 
SON (H.) 

Fourteen Songs from * When Wb 
WERE Very Young ’ 7s. 6J. net. 

Teddy Rear and Other Songs 
FROM ■ When We were Very 
Young * 7,. td. neu 

The King’s Breakfast 3^. td. net. 
Songs from ‘ Now We are Six ’ 

7 ^* (id. net. 

More * Very Young * Songs 

7J. td. net. 

The Hums of Pooh 7s. td. net. 
In each case the words are by 
A. A. Milne, tlie music by H. 
Fraser-Simson, and the decora* 
tions by E. H. Shepard. 
MITCHELL (Abe) 

Down to Scratch sr. net. 

MORTON (H. V,) 

A London Year 

Illustrated, ts. net. 

The Heart OF London ^s. td.net. 

Also, with Scissor Cuts by L. 
Hummel. ts. net. 

The Spell op London 
The Nights op London 
Blub Days at Sea EacH^s. td.net. 
In Search of England 
The Call of England 
In Search op Scotland 
In Scotland Again 
In Search of Ireland 
In Search op Wales 

Each, illustrated, 7/. td. net. 
NOMA (Seljl) 

The Nine Magazines op Kodan- 
SHA ; The Autobiography of a 
Japanese Publisher. Illustrated. 

I or. td. net. 

OMAN (Sir Charles) 

Things I Have Seen 8 r. td. net. 

A History op the Art op War in 
THE Middle Aces, a.d. 378-1485. 

2 vols. Illustrated. Ct i6r. net. 

Studies in the Napoleonic Wars 

8r. td. net. 

PETRIE (Sir Flinders) 

A History op Egypt 
I n 6 Volumes. 

Vol. I. From the 1 st to the 

XVlTH Dynasty izs. net. 

Vol. 11 . The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties 9t. net. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth 

Dynasties izs. net, 

Vol. IV. Egypt under the 

Ptolemaic Dynasty 
B y Eowyn Bevan. 


PETRIE {Sir Flinders ) — continued 
Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule 
B y J. G. Milne. lat. net. 

Vol. VI. Egyit in THE Middle 
Ages 

By s. Lane Poole. los. net. 
PHILLIPS (Sir Pcrclval) 

Far Vistas lar. td. net. 

POLLOCK (William) 

The Cream of Cricket 5s. net. 

QUIGLEY (H.) and GOLDIE (I.) 
Housing and Slum Clearance in 
London lor. 6^/. net. 

RAGLAN (Lord) 

JocASTA’s Crime ts. net. 

The Science op Peace 3s. td. net. 
SELLAR (W. C.) and YEATMAN 
(R. J.) 

1066 AND All That 
And Now All This 
Horse Nonsense 

Each illustrated by JOHN Reynolds. 

SS. net. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

The Letters Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 Vols. Each ts. net. 

STOCK (Vaughan) 

The Life of Christ ts. net. 

SURTEES (R. S.) 

Handley Cross 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour 

Ask Mamma 

Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds 
Plain or Ringlets ? 

Hillingdon Hall 

Each, illustrated, 7s. td. net. 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities 
Hawbuck Grange 

Each, illustrated, ts. neL 

TAYLOR (A. E.) 

Plato : The Man and His Work 

Cl IS. net. 

Plato: Tim^us and Critias 

ts. net. 

Elements of Metaphysics 

IZS. td. net. 

TILDEN (WUliam T.) 

The Art op Lawn Tennis 

Revised Edition. 
Singles and Doubles 

Bach, illustrated, ts. net. 

The Common Sense op Lawn 
Tennis 

Match Play and the Spin of the 
Ball. Bach, Ulustrated. ss. net. 


tssi 
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TILESTON (Mary W.) 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs 

2S. 6d. net. 
India Paper. Leather, 6 s. net. 

UNDERHILL (Evelyn) 

Mysticism Revised Edition. 

isr. net. 

The Life of the Spirit anu the 
Life op To-day 7s. bd. net. 
Man and the Supernatural 

3S. bd. net. 

The Golden Sequence 

Paper boards, 3*. bd. net ; 
Cloth, 5x. net. 

Mixed Pasture : Essays and 
Addresses 5 *- net. 

Concerning the Inner Life 

ar. net. 

The House of the Soul zs. net. 

VIEUCIIANGE (Michel) 

Smara : The Forbidden City 

Illustrated. 8r. bd. net. 

WARD (A. C.) 

Twentieth Century Literature 

5J. net. 

The Nineteen-Twenties 5s. net. 
Landmarks in Western Litera- 
ture 5^* net. 

American Literature jt. bd. net. 
What is this Life ? 5*- net. 

I'HE Frolic and the Gentle : A 
Centenary Study of Charles 
Lamb bs. net. 


WILDE (Oscar) 

Lord Arthur Savile's Crime and 
THE Portrait of Mr. W. H. 

bs. bd. net. 

The Duchess of Padua 

3S. bd. net. 

Poems bs. bd. net. 

Lady Windermere's Fan 

6j. bd. net. 

A Woman of No Importance 

bs. bd. net. 

An Ideal Husband 6r. bd. net. 
The Importance op Being Earnest 

bs. bd. net. 

A House op Pomegranates 

bs. bd. net. 

Intentions bs. bd. net. 

De Profundis and Prison Letters 

6j. bd. net. 

Essays and Lectures bs. bd. net. 
Salom^, a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saintb Courtisanb 

2J. bd. net. 

Selected Prose of Oscar Wilde 

bs. bd. net. 

Art and Decoration 

bs. bd. net. 

For Love of the Kino 

5s. net. 

Vera, or the Nihilists 

bs. bd. net. 

WILLIAMSON (O. C.) 

The Book of Famillb Rose 
R ichly illustrated. £8 net. 


METHUEN’S COMPANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 

Spain. E. Allison Peers, izs. bd. net. 

Germany. J. Bithell. is*- 
Italy. E. G. Gardner, izs. bd. net. 

France. R. L. G. Ritchie. i2j. bd. net 

METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 

In 8 Vols. Each i6j. net. 

476 to 911. By J. H. Baxter. 


1 . 

II. 911 to 1198. 

III. 1198 to 1378. 

IV. 1378 to 1494. 
V. 1494 to 1610. 

VI. 1610 to 1715. 
VII. 1716 to 1815. 
VIII. 1815 to 1923. 


By Z. N. Brooke. 

By C. W. pREVirfe-ORTON. 
By W. T. Waugh. 

By A. J. Grant. 

By E. R. Adaik. 

By W. F. KiiDDAWAY. 

By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 


Methuen & Co. Ltd.. 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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